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Labor Month in Review 


The July Review 


“Entrepreneurship, or the creation of 
a new business or enterprise, is an in- 
tegral and significant activity in a 
growing job market,” begins Robert 
W. Bednarzik in the lead article. His 
report goes on to document in some 
detail the impact of establishment 
births (and deaths) on total U.S. em- 
ployment from 1989 to 1996. In gen- 
eral, the net of births over deaths con- 
tributed from one-fifth to one-half of 
job growth (or served to substantially 
offset declines). This finding supports 
and extends earlier studies that came 
to similar conclusions about manufac- 
turing employment. 

The baby-boom generation, called 
by at least one demographic wag as 
“the pig in the python,” is now ap- 
proaching retirement. In addition to 
the impact that this massive employ- 
ment exodus will have on social secu- 
rity and health care, there will be con- 
siderable replacement needs for work- 
ers in a wide variety of industries and 
occupations. The industry that will 
be most affected is education, accord- 
ing to Arlene Dohm’s analysis. For 
example, people in this industry often 
retire earlier due to the provisions of 
their pension plans. Transportation, 
health services, and several manufac- 
turing industries also seem likely to 
experience significant needs to replace 
a retiring baby-boom cohort. 

Katie Kirkland examines the effect 
of industry shifts on measurement of 
the workweek in the private sector. 
She finds that the long-term decline in 
the hours worked at the average pri- 
vate sector job has resulted largely 
from disproportionate employment 
growth and declining hours in short- 
workweek industries, such as retail 
trade and services. 


Productive computer 
factories 


Output per hour increased during the 
1987-97 period in 108 of 120 manu- 
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facturing industries analyzed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Computer 
and office equipment posted the larg- 
est increase in labor productivity on 
average—25.1 percent per year. Unit 
labor costs declined by an average of 
17.2 percent per year in this industry. 

Annual productivity increases 
and unit labor cost reductions in the 
electronic components and acces- 
sories industry also averaged in the 
double digits from 1987 through 
1997. Productivity increases aver- 
aged 19.8 percent per year, and unit 
labor cost declines averaged 13.0 
percent. 

Labor productivity is measured by 
output per hour. Labor productivity 
for the manufacturing sector as a 
whole increased by an average of 3.0 
percent per year between 1987 and 
1997, according to a separate analy- 
sis. Find out more in news release 
USDL 00-155, “Productivity and 
Costs: Manufacturing Industries, 
1987-1997.” 


Retirees spending 
more on health 
insurance 


Retired households spent more of 
their budgets on health insurance in 
1997 than in 1987. In 1997, the share 
of retired households’ expenditures 
devoted to health insurance was 7.4 
percent, up from 5.2 percent in 1987. 
The share spent on all other health 
care expenses fell to 5.9 percent in 
1997, from 6.6 percent in 1987. 

The health insurance share thus 
rose 2.2 percentage points, com- 
pared with 1.4 percentage points for 
entertainment and 0.4 percentage 
point for transportation. The re- 
maining expenditure categories gen- 
erally had decreases in their spend- 
ing shares from 1987 to 1997. More 
information can be found in Jssues 
in Labor Statistics: Consumer 
Spending During Retirement. 
(Summary 00-11, May 2000). 


Vietnam-era veterans 
in the labor force 


In September 1999, 79.7 percent of 
male veterans of the Vietnam era were 
in the labor force. Nearly 90 percent 
of male Vietnam-era veterans were be- 
tween 45 and 64 years of age in Sep- 
tember 1999. Their nonveteran peers 
had a labor force participation rate 
similar to that of the veterans: 81.3 
percent. 

The participation rate for veterans 
with a service-connected disability 
was much lower than for nondisabled 
vets. About 12 percent of male Viet- 
nam-era veterans reported having a 
service-connected disability; their la- 
bor force participation rate was 55.8 
percent in September 1999, compared 
with 83.7 percent for vets without a 
disability. Learn more in news release 
USDL 00-165, “Employment Situation 
of Vietnam-Era Veterans.” 


Longer workweeks 
at the top? 


More than 60 percent of net employ- 
ment growth during the 1990s were 
among managers and professionals, 
jobs in which long workweeks are con- 
sidered typical. Many observers be- 
lieved that managers and profession- 
als were working even longer weeks 
than in the past. 

It is true that a substantial share of 
these workers put in very long weeks. 
Nearly 3 in 10 managers and profes- 
sionals worked 49 hours a week or 
more in 1999, compared with roughly 
2 in 10 for all nonfarm occupations. 
However, weekly hour averages 
through 1999 show that the workweek 
for managers and professionals had 
actually stayed around 42 hours for 
the entire 1990s decade. More infor- 
mation can be found in Jssues in La- 
bor Statistics: Are Managers and 
Professionals Really Working More? 


(Summary 00-12, May 2000).. CO 


Robert W. Bednarzik 


Robert W. Bednarzik is 
a senior economist 

at the Bureau of 
International Labor 
Affairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Entrepreneurship and Jo ; 


The role of entrepreneurship 
in U.S. and European job growth 


Entrepreneurial activity, which is higher 
in the United States than in Europe, 
is important to job growth, but not as important 


as job expansions in existing firms 


ntrepreneurship, or the creation of a new 
Hesse or enterprise, is an integral and 
significant activity in a growing job mar- 

ket. Just as new establishments are created, some 
existing ones expand, contract, or dissolve op- 
erations altogether. Countries that have the ca- 
pacity and wherewithal to accommodate high 
rates of business formation and dissolution will 
be best positioned to compete in world markets. 
To examine and monitor this process, govern- 
ment agencies in the United States and Eurostat 
from the European Union have collected data on 
the births and deaths of establishments.' Until 
recently, U.S. establishment-based longitudinal 
data were available only on the manufacturing 
sector. However, new longitudinal data on the 
births and deaths of establishments in both the 
United States and Europe are available. For the 
United States, the new data series, referred to as 
the Longitudinal Establishment and Enterprise 
Microdata (LEEM), provides information on the 
services sector as well as the manufacturing sec- 
tor. The Census Bureau collects the data for the 
U.S. Small Business Administration.” European 
Union data are collected by its “statistical arm,” 
Eurostat, which developed a special data bank 
from existing statistical administrative data on 
small- and medium-size enterprises (SMEs) in 1994 
and 1995. In addition, the Global Enterprise Moni- 
tor project collected comparable data, using a 
very small sample of 10 industrialized countries 
to measure the level of entrepreneurship and to 
study the relationship between business creation 


and economic growth internationally. The results 
of the survey show a wide lead in the number of 
new businesses created in the United States.’ 
Although the Establishment and Enterprise 
Microdata and the Eurostat data on small- and 
medium-sized enterprises are not comparable, 
they each shed light on the nature and magni- 
tude of a very important component of job cre- 
ation—entrepreneurship. This article uses the 
Establishment and Enterprise Microdata and the 
international databases to determine the role of 
entrepreneurship in job growth for the United 
States and Europe. 

The crux of the article examines the births, 
deaths, expansions, and contractions of estab- 
lishments by size and industry to determine the 
net effects on job growth in the 1990s. The focus 
is on service sector industries, which led employ- 
ment growth in the United States. Beginning with 
a description of the data, this article notes that 
some incompatibilities suggest that it is better to 
analyze U.S. data separately from European Union 
data. The article also provides a sectoral over- 
view of the U.S. and European Union job markets 
to set in perspective the role of entrepreneurship 
in job creation. The results from the Global Entre- 
preneurship Monitor project conclude the article. 


Tracking and counting 


Since 1991, the U.S. Small Business Administra- 
tion has contracted with the Census Bureau to 
produce comprehensive and timely data of U.S. 
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businesses by establishment size. This led to the develop- 
ment of the Establishment and Enterprise Microdata file that 
consists of data on all U.S. private-sector, nonfarm establish- 
ments with employees. Data from this series do not include 
self-employed individuals, but they do track employment lev- 
els (size), payroll, and firm affiliation for more than 11 million 
establishments that existed at some time during the 1989-96 
period. It is the first nationwide, high-quality longitudinal da- 
tabase that covers the vast majority of employer businesses 
from all sectors of the economy.‘ The basic unit of this file is 
an establishment—defined as a single physical location at 
which business is conducted or services or industrial opera- 
tions are performed. An establishment is not necessarily iden- 
tical to acompany or firm, which could consist of one or more 
establishments. When two or more activities are carried out 
at a single location with a single owner, the entire establish- 
ment is classified on the basis of its major activity. More than 
two-thirds of multi-unit firms have less than four establish- 
ments, but other firms can consist of thousands of establish- 
ments. 

For several years, Eurostat has been developing the Euro- 
pean statistical system on small- and medium-size enterprises 
to improve the data on enterprises—births, deaths and em- 
ployment changes. A limited amount of data is now available 
for 10 of the 15 European Union countries, specifically: Den- 
mark, Germany, Spain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, Finland, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. However, be- 
cause the national concepts on measuring enterprise births 
and deaths are not fully harmonized, country comparisons of 
absolute figures should be avoided. Moreover, comparison 
with U.S. data on establishments is even more problematic, 
because European Union data include the self-employed (also 
termed sole proprietorships), but U.S. data do not. Only U.S. 
establishments that paid wages to at least one employee at 
some time during the year are counted; however, the number 
of establishments with no paid employees is not an insignifi- 
cant number. In 1992, for example, the number of U.S. estab- 
lishments with no paid employees was about 14.7 million. The 
basic unit of Eurostat data is referred to as the “enterprise,” 
which is the smallest group of legal units producing goods or 
services and constituting an autonomous economic entity. 
Because the Eurostat concept includes sole proprietorships, 
it is not synonymous with the U.S. concept of an establish- 
ment. Therefore, the term “establishment” is used in describ- 
ing only U.S. companies. 


Employment comparisons 


In the early 1970s, U.S. and European Union employment rates 
(employment as a share of the civilian population) were nearly 
the same. Subsequently, employment growth between the 
United States and Europe Union has developed a diverging 
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trend. A closer view of this gap reveals that changes in em- 
ployment rates over time reflect population changes. For ex- 
ample, between 1975 and 1998, U.S. employment grew, on av- 
erage, just under 2 percent a year, compared with only an 
average of 1/2 percent in the European Union. Higher U.S. 
population growth provides part of the explanation, but it 
does not explain the dramatic change in the percentage of the 
working-age population now employed in the United States, 
versus the European Union. In 1975, the number employed as 
a share of the working-age population was 63 percent in the 
United States and 64 percent in the European Union. By 1997, 
the U.S. rate reached 74 percent and the European Union rate 
slipped to 61 percent. This differential is wholly explained by 
higher employment in the U.S. service sector. 


Service sector. Akey difference between the United States 
and European Union is the relative number of persons work- 
ing and the size of the service sector.> (See table 1.) The 
source of the difference is in the service sector, because shares 
of the working-age population in agriculture and industry® 
are roughly the same in the United States and the European 
Union. Over the 1980s and 1990s, shares in both agriculture 
and industry reflected a slight decline, but the percentage of 
the working-age population in the service sector increased 
more in the United States, reaching 54 percent, than in the 
European Union, reaching 40 percent. The distribution rank- 
ing among the principal services industries—trade, hotels and 
restaurants, transport, finance, business and real estate, and 
communal services’—was similar in the United States and 
European Union, but a higher percentage of people worked in 
all of those industries in the United States. (See table 2.) 


Gender and skill level. There are a few other U.S.-European 
Union differences in employment activity pertaining to the 
services industry that are noteworthy, particularly the share 
of employment by gender and skill level. Women accounted 


oho kam tates by broad industry sector, 
1997 


{In percent] 


Item United States a European Union 


Total population, 15 to 


64 years Old... 100.0 100.0 
Total employed ................6. 74.0 60.5 
Agriculture ...........eccecs 2.0 3.0 
MGQUSUY: rcvasicerer esse cance 17.7 17.8 
SBIVICESA Mereceoae ane 54.3 39.7 
Not employed ..........c.cee 26.0 te 39.5 


Source: Employment Performance in the Member States: Employment 
Rates Report 1998 (European Union Directorate—General for Employment, 
Industrial Relations and Social Affairs, Luxembourg, 1999). 


Total employment and female employment 
rate for the United States and European Union, 
1997 
Female 
Sector Employment rate employment 
rate 
United | European ie United | European 
States | Union States Union 
TO tal Leer ee. eecseevecees 74.0 60.5 46.2 41.8 
Agriculture, fisheries, 
and forestry .............. 2.0 3.0 21.8 33.9 
INGUSITY/ eters scete ee lege 17.8 - - 
Mining, oil, and 
natural gas.......... ES 3 14.4 10.4 
Manufacturing ........ 11.8 12:3 32.1 28.4 
Electricity, gas and 
Wall@f .; .ceteresu-Joxne02 tf 4 21.9 17.8 

Construction .......... 4.7 4.7 9.4 8.4 
SOIVICES 0. <2:55..scescecsee: 54.3 39.5 - - 

NAC eee tec oie 12.1 9.1 41.9 45.4 

Hotels and 

restaurants .......... 5.4 25) 53.7 52.5 

Transport and 

communications .. 4.4 3.6 29.9 28.6 
Finance and 

insurance ............ 3.3 Zt 62.2 4.651 
Business services 

and real estate .... 7.8 4.6 45.9 44.2 
Communal 

SOMVICES Wives... -5- 21.4 17.8 *54.2 An TG 

‘Communal services includes public administration, education, health 
and social work, sanitary services, membership organizations, recreational 
activities, personal and other services, and private households. 

? Unweighted average of 10 detailed services industries. 

Note: Employment rate is the percentage of the working-age (16 to 64 
years old) population employed. Dash indicates data not available. Industry 
categories are classified according to the European Community (Nace Revi- 
sion 1 ) 2-digit sector. 

Source: Employment in Europe, 1999 (European Commission, Director- 
ate—General for Employment, Industrial Relations and Social Affairs, 1999). 


for a larger share of the working-age population in the United 
States (46 percent), versus the share of women in the Euro- 
pean Union (42 percent) in 1997. In the service sector, this 
difference was very narrow, except for that in the finance and 
insurance industry for which women accounted for a much 
larger share in the United States. (See table 2.) 

Workers also can be distinguished by high, medium, or low 
skill levels in major industries. In agriculture and industry, there 
was no difference in the distribution of workers by skill level in 
the United States and the European Union. In services, how- 
ever, there was a significant difference. A much higher share 
of U.S. workers in the service sector were low skilled, com- 
pared with their European Union counterparts. (See table 3.) 
The percentages of medium- and high-skilled workers in ser- 
vices were slightly higher in the United States. 

This analysis revealed that compared with the proportion 
of the European Union population, a greater proportion of the 
U.S. population is working, especially in the service sector. A 


closer view showed that the higher proportion is diffuse 
throughout service industries. A greater proportion of U.S. 
women work, but the differences in service-sector industries 
are negligible. A much larger share of U.S. low-skilled workers 
are working, compared with the share in Europe, and a large 
percentage of low-skilled workers are in the service sector. 


Closer view of U.S. job growth 


Near the close of the 20" century, the number of jobs in the 
services industry, representing about 30 percent of all jobs, 
was twice the number in manufacturing.® In the current eco- 
nomic expansion, the longest in the last half of the 20" cen- 
tury, job growth in services was twice as high as its share of 
total employment. In other words, services accounted for more 
than half of the nearly 18-million job increase between 1991 
and 1999. 

To determine precisely where most of the job gains are origi- 
nating and examine the role of new business creation, we can 
observe the top 10 three-digit SIC industries in the United 
States that have both a high level change and high percent 
change in the number of jobs over the 1991-99 period.’ (See 
chart 1.) Seven of those industries are in services, led by 
personnel supply services (SIC 736) and computer services 
(sic 737)—both of which more than doubled in number of 
jobs. Four of the top 10 industries pay more than the average 
wage—computer services (SIC 737), management and public 


Table 3. Employment rates by skill category, 1997 
T 
Industry and United European 
skill category States Union 
Total employment 
(In thousands) .............. 175,108 246,263 
Total employed 
(in. percent) ..........0......: 74.0 60.0 
High skilled ............... 24.0 21.0 
Medium skilled .......... 28.0 25.0 
Lowi skillodictrcecsecsce 22.0 14.0 
Agriculture and industry 
Oba sccessst-cavovsssedesesncswores 20.0 20.0 
High skilled ............... 4.0 4.0 
Medium skilled .......... 14.0 14.0 
Low skilled ................ 2.0 2.0 
Services 
TOtal PR Roh-caees-tcce. cecenstsccees 55.0 40.0 
High skilled ............... 20.0 17.0 
Medium skilled .......... 15.0 11.0 
Low skilled .........0.--- | 20.0 e 12.0 
Note: High skilled = high skilled nonmanual; medium skilled = medium 
skilled nonmanual and skilled manual; and low skilled = low skilled manual 
and nonmanual. 
Source: Employment in Europe, 1999 (European Union Directorate— 
General for Employment, Industrial Relations and Social Affairs, 1999). 
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relations (sic 874), mortgage bankers and brokers (SIC 616), 
and security brokers and dealers (SIC 621). Chart 1 also illus- 
trates the change in the number of establishments between 
1991 and 1996, which can be interpreted as a rough measure of 
entrepreneurship in the top 10 job growth industries. All of 
industries listed in the chart exhibited more than a 9-percent 
increase in new establishments, the average for all industries, 
indicating the importance of new establishments to job growth 
in these industries. Computer services, home health care ser- 
vices, mortgage bankers and brokers, and management and 
public relations services industries recorded a significantly 
large percent change of net new establishments. 

The examination of all U.S. industries at the three-digit SIC 
level revealed that the lion’s share of U.S. job growth in the 
current expansion occurred in services industries, with the 
birth of new establishments playing an important role. Also, 
services comprised a mix of low- and high-paying industries. 


Importance of new companies 


Early studies on the role of the births and deaths of firms/ 
establishments concentrated on the U.S. manufacturing sec- 
tor, because it was the only sector for which such data were 
available. The main findings from these studies include’®: 


¢ Large establishments and firms account for most newly 
created jobs 


¢ Survival rates for jobs increase sharply with firm size 


¢ Smaller establishments and firms have much higher gross 
job creation rates but not higher net creation rates 


* The probability that a firm will fail decreases with age 


* Age of establishment is more important for employment 
growth than size, and young establishments grow 
faster than old establishments 


Table 4. i Distribution of U.S. establishments by number of employees, selected years, 1946-97 


e Employment growth rates decline as firm size increases 
for establishments owned by a single-establishment 
firm, but increase in tandem with firm size for establish 
ments owned by multi-establishment firms 


Studies by the Small Business Administration in 1998 fo- 
cused on the contribution of new, small firms by economic 
sector (agriculture, manufacturing, and services) to overall 
job creation.'! Key findings of these studies, which focus 
on the services sector between 1990 and 1995, and build 
on—and confirm the results of—manufacturing-based stud- 
ies include: 


¢ Very small firms (those with fewer than 20 employees) 
created about half of the net new jobs; most of which 
were in the service sector 


* Gross job flow rates—a measure of instability which is 
the sum of jobs created and dissolved, relative to aver- 
age employment over a specific period—declined as 
the establishment aged 


¢ The relationship between job flow rates and estab- 
lishment age is stronger for single-unit establish- 
ments than it is for multi-unit firms 


* Gross and net job creation declines as establishment size 
rises 

¢ An increasing share of jobs created in services are in large 
firms, but this is not necessarily due to the higher growth 
rates in larger firms; smaller businesses growing into a larger 
establishment and acquisition of small firms by large firms 
are factors also 


An international comparative study of job gains and losses 
covering basically the 1983-91 period showed that job gains 
from new establishments and job losses from establishment 
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1-19 ses 
Year Total employees éneee oe | Bette ripen hag! 
— i 

WN OAG tore sete idere sean denied inshavaiaaeezena 100.0 90.5 Lae f 2.0 neo 0.3 
SOW Meacscaccaceverdepascccescciess 100.0 90.8 5.6 1.9 1.4 re) 
UDG Gteewbertetiecaececcsvescesaseécesastees 100.0 89.3 6.6 2.2 1.6 aS} 
NO TAMU TAR EE tacos soxcnevvuvexcecesceds 100.0 87.9 7.5 2.5 1.8 Ss 
NOB Briere retainers ectentcevsenaesonas 100.0 88.3 to 2.5 ners 2 
NGOS teeweb erent deci seretsacestnccueses 100.0 87.1 8.0 2.7 1.9 7) 
NGOs. sec inereteteceeeeeccopadaccseniaes 100.0 86.7 8.2 2.8 2d 12 
LOOT. errcent ee eee ares eee cavicvaad 100.0 86.5 8.3 2.8 2a 2 
éetabllshrionsraenistiee seportigank In a663.he Censor tures: te eee 


began to tabulate data on firms’ actions anytime during the year rather than Source: County Business Patterns, Census Bureau, selected years. 


|Chart 1. Top-10 job growth industries in the United States, 1991-99 and the change in number 


of establishments, 1991-96 Percent 
0 25 50 75 100 125 150 
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NOTE: These are three-digit Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) industries, according to the Standard Industrial 


Classification Manual, 1987 (Washington, Office of Management and Budget). 
SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Small Business Administration tabulations. 


| Chart 2. | Distribution of U.S. establishments and employment by employment level, 1997 


Percent Percent 
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SOURCE: County Business Patterns, Census Bureau, 1997. 
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Distribution of U.S. establishments by number of 
employees, selected years, 1974-97 
1-4 5-9 10-19 
Year Total | employees| employees| employees 
| 
NOTA Cetrresecsesecstetcres 100.0 58.6 18.0 11.3 
TBD) eeeitececetcevsesccte 100.0 53.7 20.5 W215) 
OBS Ritts ecco 100.0 57.4 19.4 alts) 
NGOS mere eecteceeeree 100.0 54.6 20.1 12.4 
[996 een 100.0 54.9 19.5 12.3 
UC ceeccenrere eee 100.0 54.5 19.6 12.4 
Note: In 1974 the Census Bureau began to tabulate data as an estab- 
lishment rather than as a reporting unit. 
In 1983, the Census Bureau began to tabulate data on firms’ actions 
anytime during the year rather than in business at the end of the year. 
Source: County Business Patterns, Census Bureau, selected years. 


closures were relatively higher in the United States than in 
Europe.” 


Small business and employment growth 


The level of entrepreneurship is often equated with small busi- 
ness.'? Although trending downward slightly over the past 
50 years, small business made up more than 85 percent of all 
establishments (employing less than 20 workers) in 1997. (See 
table 4.) Moreover, very small establishments (those employ- 
ing less than five workers) still accounted for more than half 
of all establishments in 1997. (See table 5.) This conjures up a 
misleading picture of their importance to employment. Chart 2 
illustrates a much more equitable distribution of employment, 
versus establishment size than the more skewed distribution 
data, based solely on the number of establishments by em- 
ployment size. In fact, employment levels tend to rise slightly 
as establishment size increases—an important point to bear 
in mind when examining the role of new establishments in job 
creation. That is, even though there are many more small es- 
tablishments, their share of total employment is not as signifi- 
cant as that of large establishments. 


Job creation from new establishments 


How many of the new jobs in the United States are attributed 
to new business creation? To help answer this, we can exam- 
ine the role of new establishments in job creation by size of 
establishment and by detailed industry. Not only is job cre- 
ation by size and industry important in determining the impact 
of entrepreneurship, but also the sustainability of newly cre- 
ated establishments. 

The dynamic nature of the U.S. job market is revealed by 
examining changes in the number of establishments and in the 
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number of persons employed due to establishment change. Es- 
tablishment and employment changes are caused by: 


¢ Establishment births 
New firms and their establishments 
(original establishments) 
New establishments in existing firms 
(secondary establishments) 
¢ Establishment deaths 
Deaths of original establishments 
Deaths of secondary establishments 
¢ Employment expansion in existing establishments 


¢ Employment contractions in existing establishments 


The following tabulation shows the total number of estab- 
lishment and job changes from 1995 to 1996 (the most recent 
period for which data are available): 


Establishment Number Number 
change of establishments of jobs 
BinthiSeveeeescees cerca 697,460 5,908,300 
Déaths::2eeene es ee 606,430 4,995,220 
IBXpanSiOn eee-ce-seee ee 1,714,600 10,284,770 
Contraction = = 1,571,830 9,330,600 


The number of jobs created from establishment births ex- 
ceeded the number of jobs abolished due to deaths by about 
915,000 and the number of jobs from establishment expan- 
sions exceeded the number from contractions by about 
954,000, resulting in about a 1.9-million job increase between 
1995 and 1996. This clearly reflects the dynamic nature of the 
job market, which is masked when examining only the net 
change for one time period to the next. 


Table 6. = 6©6Changes in U.S. employment by establishment 
b 


irths and deaths, 1989-96 
{in percent] 
Net Employment change due to— 
Y em ent 
Cots er hake Establishment Establishment| Continuing 
births deaths establishments 
1989-90 ..... 2.0 5.8 -5.3 1.5 
1990-91 ..... -1.2 6.1 5.3 —2.1 
1991-92 ..... 6 Arak -5.8 -—8 
1992-93 ..... 2.1 5.9 5.2 1.4 
1993-94 ..... | 5.6 -5.2 Ws. 
1994-95 ..... Wf 6.0 4.7 2.4 
1995-96 ..... 1.9 5.9 —5.0 1.0 
Source: Small Business Growth by Major Industry, 1988-1995 (Wash- 
ington, Office of Advocacy, U.S. Small Business Administration, 1998), table 
A-7, and on the Internet at: http://www.sba.gov/ADVO/stats/dyn_us96.pdf. 


Establishment births and deaths and the business cycle. From 
1989 to 1996 (a period covering the most recent business cycle 
peak in 1990 and trough in 1991) the behavior of existing es- 
tablishments with regards to employment is clearly cyclical, 
as job cutbacks outnumbered job gains only during the 1990- 
92 recessionary period. In contrast, the birth of new establish- 
ments appears unrelated to the business cycle. Employment 
growth from new establishments remained between a 5.6-per- 
cent and 7.1-percent range from year to year. (See table 6.) 

Establishment deaths, which were always a bit fewer than 
births, illustrated cyclical tendencies. This is in agreement 
with a study analyzing the U.S. and Canadian manufacturing 
industries, which found that job destruction was much more 
cyclical and volatile than job creation.'* This is related to the 
fact that job dissolution is more concentrated because manu- 
facturing plants are more likely to shutdown in recessionary 
periods; that is, they are more vulnerable to adverse shocks 
during this period.’ 

Although employment gains and losses in existing estab- 
lishments dominated the overall employment year-to-year 
change, establishment births provided a steady stream of new 
jobs each year. It would be useful to know whether these new 
establishments were congregated in small firms or were more 
widely distributed. 


Opening new establishments, versus expanding existing 
ones. Between 1995 and 1996, slightly more than a third of 
the jobs created were from the birth of new establishments. 
New companies, as an incubator for new jobs, did not change 


U.S. employment change due to births and deaths, by firm size, 1995-96 


much in size, except for their lower share of new jobs in large 
establishments (500 or more employees). A partial explana- 
tion is a distinction between a new original company and an 
offshoot of an existing firm (like opening anew McDonald’s). 
There were 5.9 million jobs created by the birth of establish- 
ments over the 1995-96 period—3.3 million from births of 
original establishments and 2.7 million from births of existing 
establishments. The share of jobs created in small and large 
companies differed dramatically between new establishments 
and offshoots of existing companies. (See table 7.) Nearly all 
of the jobs created by establishment births from offshoots 
were in large companies. In contrast, most of the jobs created 
by establishment births of original establishments were in 
small companies. That is, very few establishments start big. In 
the aggregate, moreover, far fewer jobs were created from births 
in large establishments (100 or more workers) than in smaller 
establishments. 

Establishment deaths by size also differ dramatically by 
whether the establishment was initially created as an entirely 
new entity or as an offshoot from an existing company. Small 
new entities and large offshoots both have high death rates. 
This occurs for the latter because large companies open and 
close new establishments quickly, based upon short-term 
profits. Moreover, the difference in the death rate between 
small, new establishments and large offshoots probably is 
more a function of the age of the establishment than its size. 
Younger establishments have a higher risk of dissolution. 


Establishment births and deaths vary by major industry and 


{In percent] 
; 1-4 5-9 10-9 20-99 100-499 pe ae te 
Change due to establishment— Total employees | employees | employees | employees | employees pense 
— 7 + 
Births (from new firms): 
Percent of all jobs created ..........-..seeeeees 20.0 38.7 37.5 34.4 29.6 19.1 3.1 
Percent distribution of jobs created by 
DIAS LONMOW AIMS scorer ernereeenncrescneeeste nace 100.0 24.8 16.1 15.0 25.3 11.9 6.1 
Births (from existing firms): 
Percent of all jobs created ............:.ceee 16.4 1 2 6 2.6 14.1 35.5 
Percent of all jobs created by births of 
MOWalITINIS tac steceverecseeceseeece sc ccaracccequtcanesvesee 100.0 1 1 3 PATf 10.8 85.9 
Deaths (from firms not created by births 
from existing firms): 
Percent of all jODS lOSt .............:::sceeeeeeeeees 21.6 60.2 38.8 35.1 30.6 20.2 4.8 
Percent distribution of jobs lost by 
PTE Mf toee ee eck ceceeacee cote hres MPC iPr eEELe EE 100.0 21.4 14.5 14.3 26.7 13.6 9.4 
Deaths (from firms created originally by 
births from existing firms): 
Percent of all jODS IOSt ............eseseeseeeeeeeee 13.2 3 6 1.4 3.9 22.1 25.5 
Percent distribution of jobs lost by 
ALT S etepaiatee doates sects se tess asseteeeveres==e 100.0 2 4 9 5.6 EL 80.8 
Source: On the Internet at: http://www.sba.gov/ADVO/stats/int_data.html. 
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size. Given the magnitude of the number of jobs created by 
the births of establishments, it is useful to examine the con- 
trasts by industry. From 1990 to 1995, total employment rose 
as new jobs were created from establishment births and ex- 
pansion, with the share from expansions being slightly 
higher.'® The dominance of expansions verifies the results of 
previous studies that were for the most part based only on the 
manufacturing sector. Chart 3 and table 8 present data on net 
job creation by major industry divisions for the first half of the 
1990s. The highest net job creation rate was in services, ac- 
counting for one-fifth of the job increase. What distinguishes 
the services industry from all other industries is its low death 
rate and high expansion rate among existing establishments. 
Viewed another way, a larger number of new service establish- 
ments survived and expanded over the 1990-95 period. In 
contrast, the manufacturing industry lost employment over 
the same period because establishment deaths exceeded 
births and employment contractions exceeded expansions 
among existing establishments. With the exception of manu- 
facturing, all major industries recorded large birth rates of new 
establishments. 

The magnitude and pervasiveness of job reallocation 
within and across industry sectors supports a study by Steven 
J. Davis, John Haltiwanger, and Scott Schuh, which concludes 
that idiosyncratic factors dominate the determination of which 
establishments create and destroy jobs, and which establish- 
ments grow.'” This results from the considerable uncertainty 
that surrounds the development, adoption, distribution, mar- 
keting, and regulation of new products and production tech- 
niques. Many factors also influence whether an establish- 
ment succeeds or fails; prominent among them are the owner’s 
initial capital investment, management ability, location, and 


Rates of Job changes from establishment births, deaths, expansions, and contractions by major U.S. private 


age.'® About | of 7 establishments go out of business annu- 
ally. However, the survival rate more than doubles for firms 
that grow, and the earlier in the life of the business that growth 
occurs, the higher the chance of survival. Moreover, even a 
small amount of growth boosts the survival rate to where 2 of 
3 growing firms survive.” 

Small establishments (1 to 19 workers) are much more 
prevalent in services than in manufacturing. For example, there 
were about twice as many small establishments in services 
than there are in manufacturing in 1990, accounting for 24 
percent of all services industry jobs, compared with 7 percent 
of manufacturing jobs. Moreover, the share of jobs created by 
establishment births in small firms (1 to 19 employees) was 
much higher in the services industry than in manufacturing. 
The following tabulation illustrates the percent distribution 
of jobs created from establishment births by establishment 
size and major industry from 1990 to 1995: 


Establishment Total Manufacturing Services 
size 
Total employees ........ 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1-19 employees............ 26.6 16.8 25.8 
20—499 employees......... 33.6 36.3 36.2 
500 or more 
Employees tatececer- cet 39.9 46.8 38.0 


Net and gross job creation declined as establishment size 
increased for total employment in both the manufacturing and 
services industries from 1990 to 1995.”° (See table 9.) This is in 
agreement with a study of job flow in services,”! but not in 
agreement with other studies of such in manufacturing,” in 
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sector industry, 1990-95 
Job change from establishment 
Industry Net job — + Employment 
creation share 
Births Deaths Expansions Contractions 

BL Ocal ReeWereeasttst tae aseasvaitawieswouacufalarseteeriaes 7.3 26.9 -21.8 22.9 -14.9 100.0 
PROC UU Otercdecnta bias iesescescweveiaxteiecasatdavexeadie 14.6 33.2 —24.8 22.9 -16.7 6 
IVNVAUN Gis ersunavaavssescvaesscescssatesaalstecvaseseapentainens -10.2 24.7 -30.1 14.5 -19.3 8 
CONSE HON tere cadeostasavecrs uasvoasodsaaaaeynces ce -3.7 25.8 -29.0 19.2 -19.7 5.6 
MaRIUTECEUIING ei eteccordes=dttcvesceorectnvavcecucsets -3.6 12.8 -15.9 14.7 —15.2 20.5 
Transportation and public utility .......00...... 5.2 25.6 ~—20.9 17.8 -17.3 0 
Wholesale and retail trade «0.0.0... 6.2 30.9 -25.4 14.6 ~140 28.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ........ 2 31.3 -27.1 14.7 -1 ak oy 
Ce as. 20.1 31.6 ~19.4 | 21.2 a4 nine 30.9 
Source: On the Internet at: http://www.sba.gov/ADVO/stats/int_data.html. 


Chart 3. Rates of job changes from establishment births and deaths by major U.S. private-sector 
industry, 1990-95 
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| SOURCE: On the Internet at: http:www.sba.gov/ADVO/stat/int_data.htmI. 


Chart 4. | Number. of U.S. jobs created from establishment births by entrepreneurial industries, 
1990-95 
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NOTE: These are two-digit Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) industries, according to the Standard Industrial 
| Classification Manual, 1987 (Washington, Office of Management and Budget). 
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Table 9. i ~§6Rates of job creation and destruction by firm 
size and selected U.S. industry, 1990-95 
Firm size Gross job Net job Gross job 
and industry | creation creation destruction 
MOtalie.ceveoeece neues 7.3 44.0 -36.7 
1-4 employees ....... 36.8 83.6 —46.8 
5-9 employees ....... 13.8 55:9 —42.0 
10-19 employees ... 8.2 48.7 —40.5 
20-99 employees ... 5.3 44.3 -39.0 
100-499 
employees ............ 7.0 44.0 -37.0 
500 employees 
ORMONG ieee eseeere sees SETA 36.6 -32.9 
Manufacturing 
tO tall "Seer cece -3.6 27.5 -31.1 
1-4 employees ..... 48.8 98.2 49.4 
5-9 employees ..... 21.8 63.3 414 
10-19 employees.. 12.6 49.2 -36.9 
20-99 employees .. 3.8 37.3 -33.4 
100-499 
employees .......... —6 30.5 -31.0 
500 employees 
OMMONG eer eres cee -8.9 20.4 -29.2 
Services total ......... 20.1 52.7 -32.6 
1-4 employees ..... 41.8 82.3 —40.5 
5-9 employees ..... 18.5 54.2 —35.6 
10-19 employees... 15.8 51.9 —36.1 
20-99 employees... diva 53.3 —35.6 
100-499 
employees .......... 19.4 53.8 —34.3 
500 employees 
OMMMONG: castes esos 18.8 46.2 -27.3 
Source: On the Internet at: http://www.sba.gov/ADVO/stats/int_data.html. 


which smaller establishments had higher gross job creation 
rates, not higher net job creation rates. A recent study in the 
State of Maryland found no apparent pattern with respect to 
business size and net job creation.”* Perhaps the reason for the 
discrepancy is that the earlier studies analyzed manufacturing 
over a longer period of time and during periods when manufac- 
turing employment was growing. Differences could also arise 
from using initial employment or average employment for the 
period as the base point, or from examining a different geographi- 
cal area. Gross job destruction also declined as establishment 
size rose for total employment and in both the manufacturing 
and services industries. 

In the services industry, net job creation, gross job creation, 
and gross job destruction did not vary much by establishment 
size, except for very small establishments (employing 1 to 4 
workers), which had much higher rates. This indicates the sig- 
nificance of entrepreneurship in services industries as well as 
the precariousness of sustaining new establishments. 


Top entrepreneurial industries. Previous sections of 
this article have demonstrated that the service sector was 
very important to U.S. job growth in the 1990s and that 
entrepreneurship through the birth of new, small estab- 
lishments played an integral part. To analyze the role of 
entrepreneurship in this growth, an examination of job 
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growth at the two-digit sic industry level was undertaken 
in a manner that relates job creation and entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity. Entrepreneurial industries were selected on the basis of 
three criteria: 


1. Number of jobs created by establishment births is greater 
than average 

2. Ratio of births to deaths of establishments is greater 
than the rate for all industries 

3. Ratio of the jobs created by establishment births to jobs 
lost by establishment deaths is greater than or equal 
to the ratio for all industries 


Application of these criteria to all two-digit SIC industries 
yielded the eight entrepreneurial industries listed in chart 
4. Overall, these eight entrepreneurial industries created 
almost half (43 percent) of all the jobs created by estab- 
lishment births over the 1990-95 period. Most of those 
jobs (5 of 8) are in the services industry. For example, busi- 
ness services (SIC 73), health services (SIC 80), and eating 
and drinking places (SIC 58) each generated more than 2 
million jobs by creating new establishments during that 
period. Engineering and management services followed 
with 880,000 jobs in new establishments. To help identify 
where entrepreneurial activity is likely to be the highest, 
the following tabulation presents the eight entrepreneur- 
ial industries and their constituent three-digit sic indus- 
tries that recorded-a sizable number of new jobs from es- 
tablishment births over the 1990-95 period: 


Number of jobs 
created from 
ate Industry establishment 
births 

58 Eating and drinking places ...............0 2,818,000 
73 BUSINESS SCEVIGES accccce cavecteccerceeeeeeee 2,741,000 
726 Personnel supply services .............s0008 1,299,000 
FT “COMPUIORSBIVICES: .ccoiniconeumtnaoonee 428,000 
738 Miscellaneous business 

SOLVIGEGicceceeah sc ccvesseeeesreersseteerees eeeccane 440,000 
80 Fie al th SOEVIGES a5, f.cc55.0 cence cset acres 2,295,000 
801 Offices or clinics of doctors ........cccc000 406,000 
806 FIOS DIUALSi-wwsncceshnccter cee teeces eevee twee 750,000 
87 Engineering and management 

SELVIGES T wccaacecucccuccet oo neuneeeee Reena 879,000 
874 Management and public 

TELAMOMSISERVIGES cisxscessracesnnsecteeerertes 338,000 
83 SOCIal SETVICES x. ac eapeaeccseree een 569,000 
65 IRCA CSTATE nc cee cecearecteate-seceerererere eee 531,000 
79 Amusement and recreation 

SELVICES AR ee eee 445 ,000 
48 Communications nee eee ee 418,000 
48] Telephone communications ............00.- 


289,000 


While microdata were not readily available, it is still pos- 
sible to track the behavior of individual establishments over 
time to determine their expansion and survival rates based on 
aggregate data. For example, we know for a given period the 
number of establishments born and the number that were 
dissolved. Some of the establishments that went out of busi- 
ness could have been started outside of the time period un- 
der analysis. However, we do know that recently started es- 
tablishments are more likely to fail or dissolve than older 
ones. So, our ratios of births and deaths of establishments 
and of jobs are very crude estimates of survival rates. Al- 
though we do not know what happened to individual estab- 
lishments and jobs in the social services industry (SIC 83), for 
example, we know that twice as many establishments and 
jobs were created through births than died over the 1990-95 
period; that is, they survived. If the birth-death establish- 
ment ratio (criteria number 2) is higher than the employment 
ratio (criteria number 3), it means that smaller rather than larger 
establishments are likely to survive in that industry. This is 
the case in engineering and management services (SIC 84) 
and communications industries (SIC 48). An examination of 
establishment births and deaths by firm size in these indus- 
tries reveals that the surviving establishments are typically 
mid-size (those with 100-499 employees). In business ser- 
vices (sic 73), large firms (500 or more employees) appear to 
flourish. 


New business developments in Europe 


Unfortunately, data similar to the United States—which 
track businesses and measure their employment levels— 
are not available for European countries. Recently, how- 
ever, Eurostat has provided figures on a number of enter- 
prises and their employment levels in consecutive years 
1994-95. This is part of a larger Eurostat project, in coop- 
eration with national statistical agencies, to build a Euro- 
pean statistical system on small- and medium-size enter- 
prises. This statistical system constitutes the most com- 
plete and compatible source of information on European 
enterprises, especially on business start-ups, which is 
available for 10 countries. 

Enterprise creations and closures for the 10 countries are 
quite diffuse. (See table 10.) Enterprise creations (11.3 per- 
cent) exceeded closures (9.9 percent) for the countries with 
data reporting for 1994-95. During this time, a total of 
1,668,000 enterprises were created and 1,375,000 were closed 
in the nine countries reporting both creation and disclosure 
figures. The vast majority of these new enterprises was very 
small (less than four employees), and most of these enter- 
prises consisted of one-person operations in the trade, hotel 
and restaurants, and the services industries. However, enter- 
prise closures exceeded creations in the trade and hotel and 


Table 10 fe” §©6 Enterprise creations and closures in selected 
European Union countries, 1994-95 
Creation Closure 
Country Year 
Number Number 
(in Rate (in Rate 
thousands) thousands) 

Denmark ....... 1994 16 6.6 - - 
Germany ....... 1995 528 - 407 - 
Spadinizacen 1995 365 15:3 284 11.9 
Frances 1995 285 12.1 254 10.8 
[tall\yeeceeeerotee 1996 287 8.1 270 ath 
Netherlands .. 1994 25 6.4 15 3.9 
Portugal ........ 1994 96 14.7 85 13.1 
Einlandinseses 1995 31 14.6 23 10.8 
Sweden ......... 1995 51 12.4 37 9.0 
United 

Kingdom .... 1995 161 1 170 11.8 

Source: Enterprises in Europe, 1999 (Luxembourg, European Com- 
mission, Enterprise Policy, 1999). 


restaurant industries for all countries reviewed, whereas more 
enterprises were created than those that were closed in ser- 
vices industries, especially business services and communi- 
cation services. 

Eurostat enterprise data also track the size of businesses 
to see if the size of enterprises increased or decreased from 
the previous period. Of the small- and medium-sized enter- 
prises—defined as those having 1 to 249 employees—a con- 
siderable number consisted of one-person businesses in the 
1994-95 period that did not exist in the previous year. More- 
over, very few small- and medium-size enterprises were the 
result of large firms that had shrunk. Between about 20 per- 
cent to 30 percent of the existing one-person businesses were 
not present the previous year, reflecting the high creation 
rates of sole proprietorships. 

Within the framework of the Eurostat enterprise births 
and deaths project, detailed employment data are now avail- 
able for France, the Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Fin- 
land, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Analysis of these 
data by enterprise births and deaths and enterprise expan- 
sions and contractions reveal wide variation across coun- 
tries. Overall, however, it appears that the net effect of 
enterprise creation and closure on employment is relatively 
small in relation to the total number of jobs concerned. 
The performance of existing enterprises appears to be criti- 
cal for employment growth, and entrepreneurs setting up 
new, successful businesses provide the base for further 
growth. Employment growth in the service sector was 
slightly more favorable than that in other sectors in the 
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adults participating in entrepreneurial activity in selected countries, winter, 1999 
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SOURCE: Global Entrepreneurship Monitor, 1999. 


early 1990s; very small enterprises contributed the most 
to this expansion, relative to their employment share. 


Entrepreneurial activity 


A recently completed study of entrepreneurship—the Global 
Entrepreneurship Monitor study—examined the relationship 
between entrepreneurial activity and economic growth inter- 
nationally. It made a notable effort to ensure comparability 
among the data for 10 countries (the United States, Canada, 
Israel, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, Denmark, France, 
Japan, and Finland).”* The study defines entrepreneurship as 
“any attempt at new business or new venture creation, such 
as self-employment, a new business organization, or the ex- 
pansion of an existing business, by an individual, a team of 
individuals, or an established business.’ Data were collected 
from multiple sources, but the main source was survey of a 
representative sample of 1,000 adults in each country. Re- 
spondents were asked whether they were currently starting a 
firm on their own or for their employer as part of their job. 
Those who answered yes to either or both were considered 
“nascent entrepreneurs.” 
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Entrepreneurial activity varied widely by country, ranging 
from | of 12 adults in the United States to 1 in 71 adults in 
Finland. (See chart 5.) Based on this information, entrepre- 
neurial activity in the 10 countries was classified into the fol- 
lowing categories: high (United States, Canada, and Israel); 
medium (Germany, Italy, United Kingdom, and Denmark); and 
low (France, Japan, and Finland). The survey results indicate 
that a higher rate of entrepreneurial activity appears to be 
positively related to economic growth, emphasizing its impor- 
tance in a country’s quest to compete successfully in the 
global economy.” 

According to the Global Entrepreneurship Monitor project, 
there are six factors that are most important in fostering entre- 
preneurial activities: 


¢ Entrepreneurial opportunity 

¢ Entrepreneurial capacity 

¢ Infrastructure 

* Demography (age structure, female entrepreneurs, and 
population growth) 

¢ Education 

¢ Culture 


In countries with high entrepreneurial rankings, such activity 
was an integral and accepted feature of everyday life, and the 
number of female entrepreneurs was high, as is the case in the 
United States. Higher entrepreneurial activity also is related 
to the capacity of a country’s society to accommodate higher 
levels of income disparity. For example, the difference in fam- 
ily income between the lowest and the highest in the United 
States is wider than in most other developed countries. 

Another important cultural or structural feature of high- 
ranking entrepreneurial activity is the shift of capital control. 
For example, in the United States, available capital has moved 
from banks to public markets, making the process of starting a 
business more forward-looking and democratic. In addition, 
entrepreneurs are no longer limited to receiving capital from a 
few institutions. Wall Street companies now routinely issue 
high-yield securities for high-risk ventures—termed “below 
investment grade.” A very telling statistic is the different lev- 
els of investment in the United States and Europe: in 1998, 
only 17 percent of Europe’s fixed-income issues were below 
investment grade (those considered high risk), compared with 
60 percent of the issues in the United States.” 


Who are these entrepreneurs? The Global Entrepreneurship 
Monitor study found that the largest share of entrepreneurs 
were men, ages 25 to 54, although there was also a notable 
percentage of young men and women (18 to 24 years) in- 


Notes 


volved in start-ups.””? A U.S. study of young entrepreneurs 
found that more than 1 of 4 young men and 1 of 5 young 
women became self-employed in the 1980s. Female entrepre- 
neurs overwhelmingly engaged in services industries and 
around a third of them had engaged in such activity for at 
least 3 years.”® 

Moreover, the Global Entrepreneurship Monitor study con- 
cluded that most countries would have to increase the partici- 
pation of women in the entrepreneurial process if they wanted 
to achieve higher start-up rates. 


IN SUMMARY, entrepreneurship, or the birth of new establish- 
ments, is important to job growth in the United States, but not 
as important as job expansion in existing firms, confirming 
previous studies that narrowly focused on the manufactur- 
ing sector. However, small establishments (1 to 19 workers) 
play a much larger role in job growth in the services industry 
than they do in manufacturing industries in the United States. 
Moreover, new establishments in the services industry were 
more likely to survive than those did in manufacturing. U.S. 
and European Union establishment birth data are not really 
comparable, but a special survey of adults found that entre- 
preneurship was much higher in the United States than in 
Europe. Also, Europe was characterized by a significantly 
smaller percentage of the working-age population employed, 
especially in low-skilled service sector jobs. O 


' The European Union consists of the following countries: Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom. 


? Dun and Bradstreet Corporation also tabulates the opening and 
closing of U.S. establishments and tracks their employment level over 
time. However, research suggests that these data overstate the actual 
number of openings and closures. 


3 See Paul Reynolds, Michael Hay, and S. Michael Camp, Global 
Entrepreneurship Monitor, 1999, Executive Report (Ewing Marion 
Kauffman Foundation, Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership, 1999). 


4 For an excellent description and documentation of the Longitudi- 
nal Establishment and Enterprise Microdata database, see Zoltan Acs 
and Catherine Armington, Longitudinal Establishment and Enterprise 
microdata LEEM Documentation (Center for Economic Studies, U.S. 
Census Bureau, 1998). 


5 For the analysis of the sectoral composition of employment, U.S. 
data for this section have been transformed to match those compiled in 
the European Union, which are classified according to the Statistical 
Classification of Economic Activities in the European Community 
(NACE Revision 1). 


® Industry includes mining, construction, and manufacturing, the 
typical international comparative definition. 


7 Under the NACE Revision | industry classification scheme, commu- 
nal services include: public administration, education, health and social 
work, sanitary services, membership organizations, recreational activi- 
ties, personal and other services, and private households. 


* It should be noted, however, that through new technologies and 
other productivity-enhancing techniques, manufacturing’s share of to- 
tal output has slipped only slightly from around 30 percent since 1972, 
while the services industry’s share has crept up from 14 percent to 18 
percent. That is, manufacturing’s role in the overall economy has 
remained important even though its job count has dwindled signifi- 
cantly. 


° The Standard Industrial Classification System (Sic) is a U.S. classi- 
fication system used to identify all establishment-based industries or 
government establishments. For more information, see Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual, 1987 (Washington, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget). 
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Gauging the labor force effects 
of retiring baby-boomers 


As aging baby-boomers begin retiring, the effects 
on the overall economy and on certain occupations 
and industries will be substantial, creating a need 
for younger workers to fill the vacated jobs, 

many of which require relatively high levels of skill 


s the oldest baby-boomers begin retir- 
Ax in the next several years, the impli- 

cations for the workforce could be enor- 
mous. The current tight labor market situation 
could be exacerbated, hindering prospects for 
economic growth and putting a greater burden 
on those remaining in the workforce, perhaps 
forcing them to work longer hours. Especially in 
occupations with functions less conducive to 
technology-driven productivity innovations— 
many of the jobs in health services and educa- 
tional services, for example—service may suf- 
fer and needs could go unmet unless older work- 
ers can be retained or other sources of workers 
can be found. Even in occupations where tech- 
nological innovations have produced relatively 
large productivity gains—many of the more com- 
plex machining jobs in manufacturing, for ex- 
ample—the learning curves often are steep, 
meaning that new workers need to enter these 
occupations soon, so they can become proficient 
in the necessary skills by the time the baby- 
boomers begin leaving the labor force. This ar- 
ticle looks at the occupations and industries likely 
to be most affected when the oldest baby- 
boomers begin retiring. 


The aging labor force 


The baby boom began in 1946 and continued 
through 1964. During those 19 years, 76 million 
people were born. The sheer magnitude of the 


number of births during this period has had a major 
impact on many aspects of our economy over the 
last 50 years. It also has largely determined the size 
and age composition of the labor force for the past 
30 years. In 1978, when baby-boomers were aged 
15 to 32, they made up approximately 45 percent 
of the labor force. Now, in large part reflecting the 
aging of the baby-boomers, the percentage of work- 
ers aged 45 and older will increase from 33 per- 
cent of the labor force in 1998 to 40 percent in 
2008, adding nearly 17 million workers to this age 
group. Over the same period, those aged 25 to 44 
will decline as a percentage of the labor force— 
from 51 percent to 44 percent, resulting in 3 million 
fewer workers in this age bracket. Consequently, the 
median age of the labor force will rise from 38.7 in 
1998 to 40.7 in 2008.' 

As the age of the labor force increases, a greater 
number of people will leave the labor force due to 
death, disability, or retirement. Of the 25 million 
people projected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to leave the labor force between 1998 and 2008, 22 
million will be aged 45 years or older and thus will 
be leaving mostly to retire. The total number of 
people who left the labor force the previous de- 
cade was 19 million. Over the 1998—2008 period, 
the oldest baby-boomers will be aged 52 to 62. 
After 2008, as more and more baby-boomers reach 
retirement age, the impact of their retirements will 
continue to grow. 

Three methods are often cited for determining 
the average age of retirement. The first method uses 
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a simple model to estimate the average annual number of net 
exits or withdrawals occurring over a given period within a 
particular age cohort. Using this “cohort method,” Murray 
Gendell concluded that, from 1990 to 1995, the average age 
of retirement in the United States was 62.2 years for men 
and 62.7 years for women.” The second method relies on 
determining the average age for first withdrawal of a Social 
Security pension check. The Social Security Administration 
states that in 1998 the average age for first withdrawal of a 
pension check was 63.8 years for men and 64.0 years for 
women. However, about 50 percent of men and 53 percent of 
women made their initial claims at age 62.3 Finally, a third 
method of estimating the average age of exit from the labor 
force involves examining labor force participation rates among 
older workers by single years of age. With this method, the 
average age of exit is defined as the age at which half the popu- 
lation is in the labor force and half is not in the labor force. In 
1999, the average age at exit from the labor force was between 
61 and 62 years. (At age 61, about 47 percent of the popula- 
tion was not in the labor force; at age 62, about 55 percent of 
the population was not in the labor force.)* 

The “retirement” age, as calculated using these methods, 
has remained fairly stable over the last 20 years, although there 
are signs that it may be starting to increase. BLS projects that 
labor force participation rates for those aged 55 years and older 
will increase by 5.5 percentage points from 1998 to 2008.° 
For a number of reasons, including changes to Social Security, 
this trend should continue. By congressional mandate, begin- 
ning in 2000, the normal retirement age for collecting a full 
Social Security pension will increase by gradual increments 
from its current level of 65 years and 2 months to 67 years in 
2022. At the same time, the amount of reduced pension ben- 
efits one can collect at age 62 also will be lowered. In addi- 
tion, Congress recently eliminated the earnings limit on the 
amount that Social Security recipients between the ages of 65 
and 69 can earn before having to forfeit part of their Social 
Security benefits. Together, these rule changes should keep 
people in the workforce longer. 

Another reason the retirement age is likely to rise in the 
future is the trend toward companies offering defined con- 
tribution pension plans instead of defined benefit plans. A 
BLS survey of medium to large employers showed that, among 
full-time employees, participation in defined benefit pension 
plans declined from 59 percent in 1991 to 50 percent in 
1997.° Defined benefit plans provide the maximum benefits 
when taken at the earliest possible age of eligibility. In con- 
trast, under defined contribution plans (such as 401(k)s), the 
amount of benefits accrued depends on the amount contrib- 
uted to the plan by employers and employees, as well as on 
the rate of growth of the investments in the retirement fund. 

A study by the American Association of Retired Persons 
(AARP) provides further evidence of prolonged labor force 
participation, finding that 8 in 10 baby-boomers plan to work 
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during their “retirement years,” although not necessarily at the 
same job and not necessarily full time.’ Declining age dis- 
crimination and increasing labor force participation among 
women also should contribute to raising the retirement age in 
the future. To the extent that these changes occur and the re- 
tirement age rises, the BLS estimates may overstate the number 
of retirements occurring over the 1998-2008 period. 

Evidence from the BLS Current Population Survey (CPS) 
reveals a number of interesting details about the gender com- 
position of older workers.’ For example, men’s labor force 
participation rates peak at 94 percent, while those of women 
peak at only 79 percent. At age 55, when many government 
and some union workers are eligible to receive pensions, par- 
ticipation rates were 83 percent for men in 1999, and 66 per- 
cent for women. At age 62, 53 percent of men were still in the 
labor force, compared with only 38 percent of women. Finally, 
at age 65, only 29 percent of the population was still in the 
workforce—36 percent of men and 22 percent of women. These 
statistics suggest that women leave the workforce after age 
55 more rapidly than men. As a result, occupations employ- 
ing large numbers of women can expect to have, on average, 
higher retirement rates at earlier ages than predominately 
male occupations. 


The data 


This study examines CPS data on occupation and age from 1998 
and 1999; it also uses BLS projections data to estimate the num- 
ber of retirements expected to occur over the 1998-2008 pe- 
riod. Of the approximately 500 occupations included in the 
CPS, only those that had a greater-than-average proportion of 
workers aged 45 and older were included in the study. Be- 
cause in the average occupation, slightly less than 34 percent 
of its employees are aged 45 years and older, only occupations 
with 34 percent or more workers aged 45 years and older were 
considered. This age group was selected because persons aged 
45 in 1998 will be 55 in 2008, and thus will be eligible for 
retirement under a number of plans. 

Only occupations with more than 50,000 total employees 
are described, because the data for occupations with fewer 
employees were deemed less reliable. This last criterion 
eliminated approximately 30 occupations with older-than- 
average workforces. Some of the more common occupa- 
tions deleted from the analysis because of their size include 
tailors, firefighting occupations, funeral directors, actuar- 
ies, telephone line installers, geologists, purchasing manag- 
ers, optometrists, veterinarians, podiatrists, stevedores, ur- 
ban planners, petroleum engineers, boilermakers, aircraft 
mechanics, a variety of repairers, and some metalworking 
machine operators. A number of other occupations that would 
not have met the size requirement on their own, but that were 
homogeneous enough to be considered as a group, were com- 


bined into five aggregated occupations: rail transportation. 


occupations; water transportation occupations; teachers, col- 
lege and university; fishers, hunters, and trappers; and super- 
visors, Construction occupations. The aggregate group rail 
transport occupations, for example, comprises locomotive 
Operating occupations and railroad conductors and yardmas- 
ters. In addition, college and university teachers, normally 
listed by 30 different specialty occupations, here are included 
under the combined group teachers, college and university. 
An additional 20 occupations were excluded because replace- 
ment data are not available for them. Finally, a number of 
nonspecific or miscellaneous occupations were excluded. 
After these restrictions, 102 occupations were researched 
for this study. 

Table 1 lists the occupations having the largest percentage 
of workers aged 45 years and older, along with the median 
age for each occupation. There are a number of reasons that 
these occupations have older workforces. Many of them are 
made up of supervisory or managerial employees, who nor- 
mally are older than frontline employees. Within executive, 
administrative, and managerial occupations, for example, 41 
percent of employees are 45 or older. Another reason is that, 
due to obsolescence, productivity improvements within the 
occupation, or difficulty in hiring and recruiting, many of 
the occupations listed in the table are declining in employ- 
ment—which means fewer younger workers coming into the 
occupations, leaving a workforce that is older than average. 
Many of the clerical and manufacturing jobs on the list fall 


into this category. As workers retire from these declining 
occupations, many will not be replaced. Such occupations 
include farmers, millwrights, dressmakers, rail transporta- 
tion occupations, and tool and die makers. 

Professional occupations also have a disproportionate num- 
ber of older workers, particularly those requiring postgradu- 
ate degrees. The opportunity costs for these high-wage earn- 
ers leaving the labor force is greater than for most other occu- 
pations. Also, many of them are self-employed and thus are 
better able to control their schedules as they get older. In a 
study that looked at the labor force withdrawal patterns of a 
group of older workers, Joseph Quinn and his coauthors found 
a strong positive correlation between self-employment and 
delayed retirement, and a slightly positive correlation be- 
tween education and delayed employment.’ Self-employed 
workers often retire later because they lack pension plans. 
More educated workers also have a tendency to stay in their 
careers longer, due to greater job satisfaction and the costs 
of lost income in leaving the job, as well as other factors. At 
the same time, however, these workers often have better pen- 
sion and health benefits than other workers, enabling them 
to retire younger. Occupations falling into this category in- 
clude dentists and psychologists. 

Some of the occupations listed in table 1—such as real es- 
tate sales occupations, bus drivers, and taxi drivers—have a 
large number of part-time workers. Older workers often take 
part-time jobs to supplement their retirement earnings or as a 


} Table 1. | Occupations in 1998 with the highest percentage of workers aged 45 years and older 
ccupation Total employed Percent of employed : 
ta (in thousands) 45 years and older pce ede 

MOtal AllCIMPIOVCOS I ieccecencececcesvncese-cerescos7nssecresccaunec-anve 131,995 SCL 39 
Ealimens OxCept nonticuituilal!-.esscrccsvecesneseocececencruscsecaarcertes> 946 68.5 53 
Construction inSpeCtors .............:ceeee 7A 60.6 49 
Real estate sales occupations 753 59.8 49 
Administrators and officials, public administration ..............-... 632 58.7 47 
CHEB -a Ae rR Re Sec eer ene DOERLE 327 56.9 48 
Millwrights 83 56.6 46 
Librarians 209 56.5 47 
Administrators, education and related fields ................:::000 754 56.1 47 
BSUISHCUAV ONS eee re ecco ccs ace dev ans = a cesneeete evnuntecascnteracceseracstes 474 54.2 47 
PIROSSITPAKCNS soo eee ceca cee esac ev nce oss vor edede ase oteecaace ct anesSees sceseesseeses 68 52.9 46 
Dentists: exi-2i0i-0.2-<005:--3 156 Biles 45 
Stationary engineers 130 50.8 45 
ileachers; secondary. SCNOO! |<. :.-.2.-.<2.-escessuonwecucsnecvectereresurseer= 1,228 50.3 45 
Counselors, educational and vocational 231 50.2 45 
Managers, properties and real estate ..........----:eeseseeeecesseeees 521 49.9 45 
SVC OIOGISES eo a. ceecaretereeascaccnancecenarceceerenecennrsucectarasteesvarnsus 233 49.4 45 
Crane and tower Operators ..........-cssccscessesseseceeeeeseeeeeceeteeeneeeees 67 49.3 45 
Management analysts .........-.cseccsesecseseereseeeesescetecsenesesesnenenees 443 49.0 45 
Telephone installers ANd rePaire’s ............eseeeeseseeceseseseseeeneees 232 48.7 45 
REATEROR SS ere ee ates into raaas vaesdeseceneanpondudesens 130 48.5 45 
Private household cleaners and servants 555 48.3 44 
Inspectors and compliance officers, ex. CONStFUC. ..............+. 238 47.5 44 
mio"e] (21g ’0 Wal tcs] i) |e, Ro Wee RPP PRT ey REPEE MRRP DEORE COSC PERRO Ser Ea are 135 46.7 44 
Taxi cab drivers and chauffeurs OAS 46.5 44 
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Table 2. | Occupations with the greatest replacement 
needs for those retiring, 1998-2008 
[In thousands] 
Retiree 
Occupation replacement 

needs 

Total; allem pPlOV CCS trace -tearceoesene-scuesedearosee- 22,205 
SEC ELAN Kem ceteeceer ces cr tec ces orien guavas Seuvewveadeeeenars 519 
TTnUCKaGnIVGrSssMCAVV peta: eereccc-asvececanvantecversearce 425 
Teachers, elementary SCNOO) .............-e:ceeeeceeee 418 
ANITOTS: ANG /GlEANECHS Mote ceecccc-ccecsctererencrsserseaeeres 408 
Teachers, Secondary SCNOOI ...........::essceceecseeees 378 
FRREGISLCKEG MUMS CS vesncc-cctseaceverceacsrscesersouseeceanscsses 331 
Bookkeepers, accounting and auditing clerks ... 330 
Teachers, college and university ..........-....:0 195 
Administrators, education and related fields ..... 178 
Farmers, except horticultural ............::cseeceecees 175 
Supervisors, construction occupations ............. 165 

Administrators and officials, 

PUBIC AC AIS TAU OM; 2a cescennsouspwoerecasatnenesreruare 143 
Real estate sales OCCUPATIONS ...........--:eeceeeeeee 144 
Insurance sales OCCUPATIONS ............::csecceeeeeeees 135 
Industrial machinery repairers ...........:.ccceeeeees 125 
Maids and housekeeping cleaners .............-.:-++ 122 
Private household cleaners and servants ......... 112 
PRYSICIANS : zen asics Satan nnenppage eboaatsvonaesestceaniens 108 
Financial MANAGEMS ......-...ncscacesssonsrvoceradcencevescevse 102 
LAWY GIS Fees tetiacaes case. usncacesvenvsdievsecenseroccesoseoseteons 99 


|e SSS 


way of staying productive in their older years without the stress 
of a full-time job. Other occupations listed in the table have a 
large percentage of older workers due to a lack of hiring in 
the recent past, resulting from downsizing or a temporary 
oversupply—in some cases, even when the occupation is pro- 
jected to grow in the coming period. Teachers are an example 
of an occupation for which the demand tapered off in the 1980s 
(due to a declining birth rate during the 1970s), leaving a 
workforce that is older than average. 

Some occupations have more older workers because they 
are highly unionized and thus favor seniority and generally 
have lower turnover rates due to higher wages and better ben- 
efits than nonunion jobs. Airline pilots and rail transporta- 
tion occupations are examples of occupations with large pro- 
portions of unionized workers. Some occupations are sim- 
ply less attractive to younger workers—even though jobs are 
available and demand for workers may be high. An example 
of an occupation experiencing difficulty attracting young 
qualified workers is that of tool and die makers. 


Affected occupations and industries 


How many job openings will retirements generate, and in which 
occupations and industries? BLS calculates net separations for 
each occupation in developing data on replacement needs. The 
number of net separations approximates the number of people 
permanently leaving an occupation and is measured by exam- 
ining the net flow of individuals entering and exiting the occu- 
pation. For occupations that are growing or maintaining their 
employment level, replacement needs are equal to the number 
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of workers leaving an occupation. For occupations that are 
declining, replacement needs are equal to the number of work- 
ers leaving the occupation less those that will not be replaced.” 
This study examines replacement needs or job openings gen- 
erated by those who are projected to permanently leave an 
occupation over the 1998-2008 period. 

The investigation focuses only on those aged 45 years and 
older and assumes that the vast majority of these workers will 
leave the occupation to retire. Although persons aged 45 and 
older occasionally change jobs or leave and reenter the 
workforce at a later time, for this article, it is assumed that the 
number is quite small. In the future, with the increasing port- 
ability of pension plans, movement into and out of occupa- 
tions may become more common among older workers. At 
this time, however, with defined benefit pension plans still 
prevalent, movement between jobs generally is not voluntary 
and workers retire at the earliest possible time. 

Table 2 lists the top 20 occupations that will have the great- 
est replacement needs due to persons aged 45 and older leav- 
ing the occupation from 1998 to 2008. Because the majority 
will be leaving the labor force to retire, they are referred to 
here as retirees. The occupations listed in the table are large 
occupations with workforces that are older than average. 
Among these occupations, five are in the education field, in- 
cluding three teaching occupations, as well as janitors and 
cleaners (most or whom work in schools), and education ad- 
ministrators. The reason for this is that many public educa- 
tion workers, like most workers in government, can retire 


Occupations with the greatest percentage of 


workers aged 45 and older permanently 
leaving the occupation, 1998-2008 
EStoctegs of 
workers 
Occupation permanently 
leaving occupation 
Total, all employees ..............ccceeceeeeeeee 53.8 

Fishers, hunters, and trappers ................... 80.5 
Water transportation occupations ................. 76.7 
Operations and systems researchers 

BN QNAIVSIS~cscocncaleccedcecre coeretceceeemn Nan 74.2 
Supervisors, police and detective ................. 70.9 
Telephone installers and repairers ................ 69.6 
INSUPANCE UNCEMWTIELS .........cercceeeeeneessenees 68.6 
Supervisors, mechanics and repairers ......... 68.3 
Laundering and dry cleaning machine 

OPOPSIONS sida iitiencditeenierrrrcerecenes 67.7 
Teachers, Secondary SChOOI ..............e:eseeee 66.8 
Supervisors, construction workers ............. 65.9 
Mail carriers, postal Service .............0cc.ce 65.8 
Rail transportation occupations ...............0.0.. 65.2 
Welfare Service aides: ............scseccccseserseenes 65.1 
Winding and twisting machine operators ...... 64.9 
Dental laboratory and medical appliance 

TOGHMICIANS .cccaccendleeeonndiuvteraswstaseeceoteie 64.7 
Public relations specialists .............0cccccecee 63.7 
Telephone OperatOrs .........cscssssesescsseeeeceeedeere 62.4 
Industrial machine repairers ...........0c0.cceeee.. 60.4 
Rail transportation occupations ...............0..- 60.6 
Licensed practical nurses .............:.cccscescesee: 59.1 


earlier than those in the private sector. According toBLS, two- _ ber of people leaving the labor force and a very large percent- 
thirds of all State and local employees in 1994 were covered _ age of those aged 45 and older leaving the profession. 
by pension plans that allow a person to retire at age 55 or Table 4 shows the top 20 occupations most affected by 
earlier, as long as they have met a years-of-service require-  baby-boomer retirement. It is assumed that the effect will be 
ment (usually 30 years).'' This standard also applies to Fed- stronger in the later years when the baby-boomers are older. 
eral employees. It is also the case that most government em- __ By looking at the replacement-needs data over a 15-year pe- 
ployees are covered under defined benefit pension plans that riod, using 5-year cohort data, if an occupation is projected 
provide the maximum economic benefits to those who retire to have much greater replacement needs in the 2003-08 pe- 
at the earliest possible age of pension eligibility. People un- _ riod than in the 1993-98 period, it was assumed to be attrib- 
der these plans tend to retire earlier than those under other table mostly to the baby-boomers retiring. Under this as- 
plans or with no pension coverage.'* For these reasons, gov- sumption, most job openings or replacement needs occur- 
ernment occupations will be among the first to experience ring during the 1993-98 period were attributable mostly to 
the effects of the surge in retirements by baby-boomers. non-baby-boomers. By 2008, however, the oldest baby- 
In contrast, table 3 lists the occupations that will have the boomers will be age 62—at or near the average retirement 
most replacement needs due to persons aged 45 and older leav- age for the population—and thus the 2003-08 period will 
ing the occupation as a percentage of the occupation’s include baby-boomers aged 45 to 62. On average, for all 
workforce that was 45 and older in 1998. What makes these employees, replacement needs during the 2003-08 period 
occupations unique is not the percentage of persons 45 and are projected to be about 25 percent greater than during the 
older leaving them; rather, these occupations already have a 1993-98 period, confirming the significant impact of baby- 
workforce that is older than average. It is this combination of | boomer retirements. The occupations listed in the table em- 
older-than-average workforces and greater-than-average per- ploy a large number of baby-boomers, and early retirements 
centage of people aged 45 and older leaving that makes these are prevalent. Airline pilots fall into this category, as well as 
occupations stand out, because even in occupations with most public administration and teaching occupations. 
workforces younger than average, those aged 45 and older typi- Table 5 lists all the occupations in this study ranked by 
cally leave in large numbers. On average, 54 percent of work- percentage of workers aged 45 years and older, along with 
ers aged 45 and older will leave the workforce in the next 10 total replacement needs for the occupation and an estimate 
years. Interestingly, secondary school teachers is the only oc- _ of the percentage of workers aged 45 and older that will leave 
cupation to appear in tables | and 2, having both alargenum- by 2008. It also shows the industries that employ approxi- 


Habe 4. | a ~Occupations most affected by baby-boomer retirements, 1993-2008 
(Numbers in thousands] 
Retiree Retiree Retiree Percent 
. replacement replacement replacement change, 
Occupation needs, needs, needs, 1993-98 to 
1993-98! 1998-2003! 2003-08' 2003-087 
Otel Me aAlleOMMPlOV COS me seccreesscecee ae eenen-cnenevedencos-nancessccannccssesvrvsceanesse 9,419 10,411 11,794 25:2 
AIM MON OTS AMG eM AVIG ALON S eeenenee eevee cece sna cen sac-scanesaaccestsasseenacsoester 5 9 14 NT 
MAMA GOMCIME QALY SIS cecenececcaecerescsennectenneactanan-ceseeatenucrsnnanrarcertsaewvace 6 11 16 152.0 
HEACKEIS se SPCClal MOGUCATION tecstescecvcesnece-coresecaccncsra-sencaacensarateravefiase 8 11 19 135.4 
FFIOLOGMADING Serer etre acne ere see terecses cuenta ese coeonensvetecnsceiecarcisuane= 3 4 5 94.8 
SIS ACIIOTS AICS renters csc cor ce tren ca cera nesey ooceneeeyreneeeeecaxccnnesysesecacsetacss 27 38 52 91.8 
TGUIStlicl RCMGOMNCOLS serercteredeeneaterstscnts cuca. cesaencssanserescesnadencesnesarestcenanee ita 15 21 87.6 
Eligibility (ClOmkS,.SOCiall WelANO -ceca-n---xe-cuatsranandcenetneencseenrcacceeasteeat 5 6 9 85.0 
Personnel and labor relationS MANAGES ..........-...seeeceeeseeeseeeseeeeeeee i 9 13 83.6 
POSIAIICIENKS, vEXCEpt Mall | CANNONS <--nceese-cecesssecsncadnctnncesencnene-nereete=aee 16 20 30 81.0 
Supervisors, police and Aetectives ..........-.-...-.--ceesseserecesecensereeeesees 9 14 17 80.2 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters .................cccsceeeeseeseeeeeteeeees 21 28 36 73.6 
Feit MIM A GON Serer cee tec cece ccaceesncnnesaencenneusesceeeeraeracetsrecsnaaccreccne=en 34 44 58 73:1 
PSY CHOlOGISES ee=cececeecene-ccncepcesnccucyagncneneneeenesernsaeceseeneneacencssane=nannnanuce 15 Ue 26 73.0 
SOCTAIWOSICET Siteesexeeneccs nese oeasescanancseueseversonsesnestn. satcecnancassscansenecrccesenes 32 40 54 72.0 
PEW CI Sorter were cree a cue saveesasssasncsevesveseeseresesevarnetctcec-cenenascstbesenasuenss 33 42 57 71.6 
Administrators, education and related fields ..............c::cccsceeseeeees 59 78 101 70.6 
Teachers, elementary SCHOO! ...........:ccccccccscessccscssensesenereeeceseeecseeee 141 181 237 68.8 
ReQiStered NUMSES ............eccccscecesereeseecsereesesenetecscscnetseasesesnessescesnseaeas 116 143 188 62.6 
Administrators and officials, public AGMIN. ..............seeeeeseer elects 50 62 81 60.3 
IB STINNSSCSsereeeeee naee cwee avn ntls cats dahanes pune cesscsvenrvuewace 7 7 11 57.6 
‘Numbers based on 5-year average, not equivalent to total employed. 2 Calculated percentage uses unrounded numbers. 
eee OO _____.....| nema, 
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ifele\(-¥sa" Occupations with a greater-than-average number of workers aged 45 years and older, 1998-2008 


[Numbers in thousands] 


- Percent 
Total Percent Retiree workers 
employed, | replacement | 45 and older Industries employing more than 
Occupation nthe 45 and needs, leaving 20 percent of occupation 
older,1998 | 1998-2008 | occupation, 
1998-2008 
Total, all EMPlOYCES ........ ce scsescereeeseeseerees 131,995 34 22,205 53.8 

Farmers, except horticultural ...............:c00+ 946 69 175 24.3 Agriculture : ¥ ; 
Construction inspectors .............. 71 61 17 45.9 Construction; public administration 
Real estate sales occupations 753 60 144 33.8 Real estate 
Administrators and officials, : he ; 

public administration ..........ccccceecseeeeeseeeeee 632 59 143 41.7 Public administration 
CEQ y, iucvecertevsacacs 327 57 69 36.6 Religious organizations 
Millwrights .. He 83 57 22 53.3 Manufacturing 
TD avlaMSiese ce ceetcesekcvarve-cenentscaneeesvereveseases ster 209 57 50 46.4 Libraries; education 
Administrators, education 

ANC elated fiGldS zcsccrsvevesssccsscctsccseoussvoueccs 754 56 178 47.1 Education 
BRUSH TIV ONS access resteaee see -oeee (aoa -annasnanesereccencerceyt7 474 54 89 34.9 Bus service and urban transit; education 
Dressmake?!s ...........0+ 68 53 14 28.4 Dressmaking shops; retail trade 
Dentists icssteccscvor-ueencs 156 51 29 40.3 Offices of dentists 
Stationary engineers............... eos 130 51 27 47.7 Manufacturing; real estate 
Teachers, secondary SChOOI...........:::ceee 1,228 50 378 66.8 Education 
Counselors, educational 

ANIC VOCAUON All occ ecxsecezes-cxcetsencesncansucOsaceoseton 231 50 56 48.4 Education 
Managers, properties 

and reall CState ok -ossccecsecs, cxcvccsensessecsestenneeses 521 50 70 26.3 Real estate 
Psychologists 233 49 43 36.9 Health services, not elsewhere classified (n.e.c); 

offices of health practitioners, n.e.c. 

Crane and tower operators ..........seccesesserees 67 49 16 54.2 Metal industries mfg.; construction; blast furnaces 
Management analysts .............0.. 443 49 28 15.7 Management and public relations 
Telephone installers and repairers . 232 49 60 69.6 Telephone communications 
PAUSUITONS: mawesveneronesgueransrovuseronctavar case 130 49 Ve 29.5 Miscellaneous professional services 
Private household WOrkEFS ........:csccseeceeeseese 555 48 112 45.8 Private households 
Inspectors and compliance officers, 

EXCIUGING CONSTFUCTION ..........:ceccesceeeseeeeesee 238 48 42 39.4 Public administration 
Rail transportation occupations ...........:000 105 47 33 60.6 Railroads 
WOO! and) die SMAKGKS .-ce-ce-<o-20cecsneqreoscesteancraees 135 47 24 42.4 Manufacturing 
Taxi cab drivers and chauffeurs ..............0 275 47 39 38.9 Taxicab service; bus and urban transit 
RSPIIOISISI ORS. sccossescovcecpceescsrsutsecetsasssactucesinasines 71 47 12 53.1 Furniture and fixtures manufacturing; 

miscellaneous repair services.; retail trade 

Welfare service aides ...........ccsssssersesssseeecenes 92 46 24 65.1 Social services, n.e.c. 
Insurance sales occupations 595 46 135 52.1 Insurance 
PRIVSIGIANS cnc arccschesrruvanyseeaness veyeuay. veers tnvieterane 743 46 108 37.2 Offices of physicians; hospitals 
Supervisors, cleaning and 

building Service WOrkEFS ...........cccceeeeeeeseeee 165 46 40 §2.3 Services to dwellings and other buildings; hotels and motels 
Teachers, college and university ...............0 922 45 195 50.1 Education 
Supervisors, police 
ANI SlOCUVES ries ia .eeeis cies <cavanpvesioseasdaseedeatiaae 118 45 31 70.9 Public administration 
Managers, farms, 

OXCOPU NOTUCUIEUEL iusrasscastsascysersnreavevasesssteve 170 45 22 32.6 Agriculture 
PAW Y CUS crenececspsepvexevsar suse eussrisssucareaas¥ovkdsrdrbibivd 955 44 99 27.7 Legal services; public administration 
Mail carriers, postal Service ...........cccceceeeees 334 44 87 65.8 Postal service 
Personnel and labor 

relationS MANAGEFS ........cceseesesees Sere E! 163 44 22 40.3 Manufacturing 
Postal clerks, except mail carriers ................ 320 43 50 39.1 Postal service 
Bookkeepers, accounting 

and UUSTIGUCIOTKS: srecrscesrittevarrecsshssetsasvedeys 1,735 43 330 46.4 Retail trade 
Architects PECCELPLCO CLE EATEPP PP PLLITN CCELLE PEEP PET ene 158 43 19 34.7 Engineering and architectural services 
Secretaries adcarvesreNeiwyi sossseennessssneseensnsseessnssess 2,925 43 519 41.9 No concentration 
Airplane pilots and navigators .............ccccc0000 113 43 24 47.9 Air transportation 
Teachers, elementary SChOOI ............cc0c0cee0 1,957 43 418 54.4 Education 
Barbers Reto scaneacesaie eesnseesenscesseecsssscesssecssssees 67 42 24 58.5 Barber shops 
Supervisors, mechanics 

and RGESEAE GSS oteensass cuvesuxddeucstxsavdnvendasttenncanre 259 42 69 68.3 Manufacturing; retail trade 
Janitors and Cleaners .......-cccsssssseeeceesesnnnnees 2,247 42 408 47.8 Building services; education 
Winding and twisting 

MACHO” ODCTALONS) siress.siveiniacapsnesscccusrtuenens 53 4 H ; F 
Salsa eta ia ti gilliee and 2 12 55.2 Textile mill products manufacturing 

NOME FUFMISHINGS ...-..sseseersesseseesessseeereesssseses 153 41 27 46.3 Retail trade 
Teachers aides seers eosseeesnsnesseeeesnasesss 635 41 90 38.1 Education 
Painters, sculptors, craft-artists, 

ANG PHMMAKGSLS cccvreecessecessvesssvarvesecvevsacecesss 242 41 F . eae , 
Guards and police, 39 42.5 Miscellaneous professional services; manufacturing 

ExCEpt PUbIIC SEFVICE .........eseeereeeereseseseeees 759 40 96 34.3 
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Detective and protective services 


| Table 5. | Continued—Occupations with a greater-than-average number of workers aged 45 years and older, 1998-2008 
[Numbers in thousands] 
: | Percent 
Total bhcciad jue : workers 
employed, | replacement! 45 and older Industries employing more than 
Occupation gales 45 and needs, leaving 20 percent of occupation 
older,1998 | 1998-2008 occupation, 
1998-2008 
ic IL 
Operating engineers ...........:..::scccsccssssceeseeceees 245 40 44 50.7 Construction 
Miscellaneous electrical and 
electronic equipment repair ..............0:c0c0e 83 40 14 44.0 Motor vechicle and equipment manufacturing 
Electrical and electronic 
equipment assemblers ..............::csccesseeseees 343 40 58 54.7 Elec. mach., equip., and supplies manufacturing 
Fishers, hunters, and trappers .. 53 40 10 §7.2 Fishing, hunting, and trapping 
Eligibility clerks, social welfare... oH 94 39 14 34.7 Public admin.; social serv., n.e.c.; offices of physicians 
Supervisors, general Office ............eceeeeeeeee 398 39 79 48.2 Public administration; banking 
Personnel clerks, excluding 
payroll and timekeeping .............:cceeeeeeeeeee 74 39 13 53.4 Public administration 
Production inspectors, 
checkers, and examiners ............:cceeeeeee 524 39 96 47.6 Manufacturing 
CIVINENGINGOIS Recreccwcvencrenaeertescaacestesaneceeaseserans 297 39 42 43.5 Construction; public administration 
Supervisors, motor 
Vehiclesoperators -is..cseseecsietetccestecareeeboedeewe 88 39 14 So, Trucking; wholesale trade 
RREGISTCIEGUNUNSES crac nnn ccsaccnce ccstasvncerscreecseccene 2,039 39 331 47.2 Hospitals 
Grader, dozer, and scraper 
OPSTALOUS Hes nos: ocr va pees -stoemcosnecesvenes savin 76 38 6 19.4 Construction 
Pressing machine operators ............ 92 38 18 48.3 Laundry and garment serv.; apparel products mfg. 
Supervisors, construction workers . 756 38 165 65.9 Construction 
Teachers, special education............ : 382 38 29 22.6 Education 
Textile sewing machine 
OPOMALOMNS Pec cerenncacnteactnscgrentaeaaestese-assedneeies 514 38 81 39.2 Apparel and textile products manufacturing 
Sheriffs, bailiffs, other law 
enforcement Officers ............:cscceseeseseeseeee 162 38 13 25.7 Public administration 
Maids and housekeeping 
CIOAMCLS aera treceareten cresteseveuert-neesherectar saeystarors 657 38 122 51.5 Hotels and motels; hospitals; nursing facilities 
N@WS VeNndo§s ............c00-..00.-+25 seed 101 38 12 30.5 Printing and publishing; retail trade 
Brickmasons and stonemasons ee, 192 38 29 56.7 Construction 
Telephone operators .............0. oe 160 38 36 62.4 Telephone communications 
Records clerks ......... RES 206 37 23 37.1 Education 
Dieticians ..... $52 91 37 18 57.3 Hospitals; nursing facilities 
IMCSSCDOOIS ser scnc-tevniesenn nS 156 37 17 33.0 Trucking services 
Musicians and composers . 183 37 25 42.4 Entertainment and rec. services; religious organizations 
Technical writers .............:cssessosseees 73 37 12 59.0 Manufacturing; computer and data processing services 
Industrial Engineers ...........cecceeeeee es 262 37 36 38.8 Manufacturing 
PISUATVICIOIRS ercascescoseceseseacecnaces cecucnrecseeenes ann 174 37 22 39.4 Libraries; education 
Operations and systems 
researchers and analysts ...........::c::eceeee 212 37 54 74.2 Manufacturing; public administration 
Plumbers, pipefitters, 
AGESTC AMMO S Frac 2e son cp ccvare steven tensunaventeses olex 516 37 65 38.1 Construction 
Industrial machinery repairers ...............:00 563 37 125 60.4 Manufacturing 
Water transportation 
OCCUPAUONS were a ccertececntacclscipierenaececeerenncer-t 63 37 16 76.7 Water transportation 
Interviewers cee 167 37 ee 43.9 Hospitals; research and development 
Payroll and timekeeping Clerks ................06 147 36 31 54.2 No concentration 
Surveying and mapping technicians .............. 72 36 8 34.5 Engineering and architectural services 
Truck drivers ats 3,023 36 425 43.1 Trucking; retail trade 
Office Machine repairers ...........ccccceeseeeeeeee 62 36 9 46.3 Wholesale trade; electrical repair shops 
Dental laboratory and medical 
appliance technicians ...........:::ceseeeee 54 35 11 64.7 Health services n.e.c.; offices of dentists 
Chemists, excluding biochemists . see 134 35 18 38.7 Chem. and allied prod. mfg. research and development 
Financial manageFrs ........---:s:0+0++ ae 707 35 102 51.6 Banking 
Underwriters ............. see 117 35 19 68.6 Insurance 
AGrOSPACE ENGINES ..........-cecseeeeereeseeeeseeeees 86 35 13 43.0 Guided missiles, space vehicles mfg.; aircraft and 
parts manufacturing 
IIACIITNSES eceesccenssee secretes screen cks oastazacas scanesieu 532 35 89 53.8 Mach. and computer equip. mfg.; metal industries mfg. | 
Sales workers, motor vehicles .. ae 310 35 41 37.5 Retail trade 
Photographe’rs ............:sc2scee0e as 155 35 9 20.4 Miscellaneous personal services 
Public relations specialists .. dics 170 35 28 56.8 Management and public relations 
Mail clerks, except postal ...........:::::ccsceeseesees 179 35 20 35:5 No concentration 
Licensed practical NUISES .............-2:--+:eeeee 382 35 85 59:1 Hospitals; nursing facilities 
Laundering and dry cleaning : ‘ 
MACHINE OPELAtOFS ..........scereeereeserereeeeesseees 200 35 44 67.7 Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 
SCAN WOTKEIS ie cteranctistiscacrssusigevssbsanssarsceescves 751 34 95 39.1 Social services n.e.c.; public administration 
Production COOrdINAtOSS ..........:ccccccceseeeseereeees 256 34 OY: 51.8 Manufacturing 
DISUAICNOlS erence eerie ernie ae 235 34 39 55.4 Public administration; trucking 
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mately 20 percent or more of the occupation. It can be as- 
sumed that these industries will be at least moderately af- 
fected by the aging of workers in the occupation. How severe 
the impact will be largely depends on how critical the occu- 
pation is to the industry and whether the industry is trying to 
add or reduce workers in the field. Due to the large number 
of individual manufacturing industries, it is rare for one to 
employ more than 20 percent of an occupation. In most cases, 
therefore, only the aggregate industry manufacturing was 
listed. However, when a particular manufacturing industry did 
dominate a profession, it was listed separately. 

Although much of the industry information is intuitive— 
such as teachers tending to work in the education industry— 
the table does point out industries that will be affected by re- 
tirements in multiple occupations. Although manufacturing 
leads the list of affected industries—with 12 occupations and 
another 14 manufacturing industries listed separately—it is 
difficult to measure the effect because of the size of the manu- 
facturing sector and the number of occupations included within 
it. Several of the occupations in the manufacturing sector are 
managerial or highly skilled jobs, normally held by older, more 
experienced workers. It is the experience and skill that many 
manufacturing companies will miss most, because of the length 
of time it takes to train new workers.!* However, the manufac- 
turing sector includes industries in decline as well as indus- 
tries that are growing; therefore, the reasons that some of the 
occupations have a higher concentration of older workers may 
vary between industries. One detailed manufacturing industry 
that appears three times in the table is apparel and textile mill 
products. As an industry widely known to be in decline and 
projected by BLS to have negative job growth through 2008, 
the lack of new hiring in this industry has created a workforce 
whose average age is unusually high. 

The public administration industry appears 13 times in table 
5, and it includes Federal, State and local government workers 
employed in the administrative, executive, legislative, judicial, 
regulatory, and international areas of government. Other indus- 
tries employing a relatively large number of government work- 
ers include educational services, hospitals, and urban transit. 
Again, it is hard to measure the effect of retirements on this in- 
dustry, because of the wide variety of jobs and differing growth 
trends among the three branches of government, with employ- 
ment projected to decline in Federal government and to grow in 
State and local government. However, one occupation that makes 
up a large proportion of government employment will soon lose 
significant numbers to retirement—officials and administrators, 
public administration. In this occupational group, 59 percent of 
its workers are aged 45 and older, with 42 percent projected to 
leave by 2008. Clearly, upcoming retirements will dramatically 
affect this important government occupation. 

The industry that will be most affected by baby-boomer 
retirements is educational services. Nearly all the major oc- 
cupations that make up this industry are included in table 5, 
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many near the top of the list. People in this industry retire 
earlier, in general, because of pensions that often provide full 
coverage for qualified employees after 30 years of service. 
Also, a slowdown in hiring in the 1980s and early 1990s raised 
the average age of the teaching professions and left fewer 
workers to move into vacant slots. 

Almost all the transportation industries are on the list, in- 
cluding railroads, bus service, urban transit, taxicab service, 
air transportation, trucking, and water transportation. The rea- 
sons for this include the relatively high age requirements for 
operating vehicles and other modes of transportation, high 
wages and low turnover rates in the highly unionized railroad 
and airline industries, and a large number of part-time work- 
ers, especially in bus and taxicab services, occupations often 
preferred by older workers. 

The health services industry (especially hospitals) and the 
construction industry are two other sectors that have at least 
eight occupations listed in table 5. In particular, registered 
nurses (RNs) and licensed practical nurses (LPNs) are expected 
to leave the hospital industry in large numbers. Currently, 62 
percent of RNs and 32 percent of LPNs work in hospitals. A 
number of other healthcare occupations are on the list, in- 
cluding physicians, dentists, and psychologists. Construction 
industry occupations listed in the table tend to be senior or 
skilled positions, where one would expect to find more older 
workers. On the whole, though, the average age in the con- 
struction industry is much lower than average. 

The data show that the impact on occupations and industries 
from the retirements of the oldest baby-boomers will vary, 
even among those occupations with a greater-than-average 
number of workers aged 45 years and older. The impact will 
be felt more prominently in some occupations (particularly 
those in education and public administration) than in others 
(such as farming, where replacement needs equal about a 
quarter of the workforce aged 45 and older). Among the broad 
occupational groups, the executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations will experience the greatest turnover. 
Those 45 and older make up 41 percent of this group, and 42 
percent of these older workers are expected to leave by 2008. 
That is equal to nearly 3 million job openings in this field due 
to retirements, resulting in a significant loss of managerial 
skills and experience. 

For a number of occupations, however, the attrition 
generated by the upcoming retirements may be the preferred 
mechanism to reduce the size of the occupation in the face of 
declining demand. Farmers, bookkeepers, sewing machine 
operators, among others, all face declining prospects due to 
productivity improvements or declining U.S. production. 


Beyond 2008 


The effect of baby-boomer retirements will be more dramatic. 
in the decade following 2008. By 2018, all but the youngest 


baby-boomers will be of retirement age. Aggravating the situ- 
ation is a much smaller pool of workers immediately follow- 
ing the baby-boomers. Nevertheless, there are encouraging 
signs that the labor force will not collapse in 20 years. Re- 
cent changes to Social Security will probably cause some to 
delay retirement. The increased use of defined contribution 
pension plans, such as 401(k)s, which do not have an age or 
length-of-service component, may motivate some to stay in 


Notes 


the workforce longer. A healthier older population and one 
that sees work as beneficial may also keep people working 
longer. Finally, the supply of workers may be on the upswing. 
Immigration, for example, is projected to continue increas- 
ing in the coming years, and the birth rate increased over the 
1979-94 period, the so-called “baby-boom echo.”!* These 
phenomena will help provide more workers for a dwindling 
labor force. 
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change for that cohort determines if there is a net decline in the occupation or 
net growth for that particular age group. This is repeated for all birth cohorts. 
The sum of net separations across all age groups determines the number of net 
separations for the occupation. Permanent exits from the occupation are totaled 
and reported as net separations and go into the calculation of future replacement 
needs for each occupation after employment changes are taken into account. 
For more information on how separation rates and replacement-needs data are 
calculated, see ‘Estimating Occupational Replacement Needs,” in Occupational 
Projections and Training Data, Bulletin 2521 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 
2000), pp. 71-90. 


"BLS reports on employee benefits in State and local governments, 
1994, USDL 95—368 (U.S. Department of Labor), Sept. 14, 1995. 


'2 Quinn, Burkhauser, Cahill, and Weathers, “Microeconometric Analysis 
of the Retirement Decision,” p. 19 


13 “A geing Workers,” The Economist, Sept. 4, 1999, p. 65. 
'4 Frederick W. Hollman, Tammany J. Mulder, and Jeffrey E. Kallan, 


“Population Projections of the United States, 1999 to 2100: Methodology 
and Assumptions,” Working Paper No. 38 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1999). 
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On the decline in average 
weekly hours worked 


The decline in the workweek in private industry 

as measured by the Current Employment Statistics survey 
can be attributed to the combination 

of disproportionate employment growth 

and low and declining hours in retail trade 


ow many hours per week do work- 
H: in the United States spend at their 
paying jobs? The answer can be found 
by examining two principal BLS surveys used to 
track the number of hours that Americans work 
per week. The Current Population Survey (CPS) 
shows that there has been little change in aver- 
age weekly hours worked; from 1964 to 1999, 
there was a decline of 0.5 percent in the average 
weekly hours at work in nonagricultural indus- 
tries. This statistic contrasts information on the 
average workweek from the Current Employ- 
ment Statistics (CES) program, otherwise known 
as the “establishment survey” or the “payroll 
survey.” Here, data show a long-term downward 
trend in the average length of the workweek. 
From 1964 to 1999, average weekly hours fell 
by a substantial 11 percent, from 38.7 to 34.5 
hours, based on annual averages of monthly data. 
Considering that most people do not differ- 
entiate between paid and unpaid work, it be- 
comes clearer why these two labor economics 
surveys from the BLS report contradictory data 
on the workweek. The most apparent reason is 
that the two surveys use different sources of in- 
formation, resulting in a variation in the type of 
data gathered. 
The CPs survey is a household survey; the 
CES survey is an establishment survey. The CPs 
hours data is based on workers’ reports on the 
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hours they actually worked and includes all jobs they 
held during the survey reference period.’ The CES 
survey represents employers’ reports on the employ- 
ees’ paid hours of work. If a person works for more 
than one employer, the hours are reported separately 
for each. For example, in the CES a person working 
two part-time jobs of 20 hours a week is counted as 
having two 20-hour jobs, but in the CPs , the same 
individual is counted as one worker working 40 hours. 
In May 2000, 5.7 percent of all employed persons 
16 years and older were multiple jobholders. Thus, 
the CPS is the appropriate survey to use to examine 
trends in a person’s average workweek, while the CES 
is used to examine trends in the average number of 
hours people spend at each job. 

Further, the scope of workers covered by the two 
measures differs. The CPS presents data for the total 
civilian noninstitutional population, while the CES 
hours data are limited to the private sector. The CES 
reports hours data for production workers in the 
goods-producing sector and nonsupervisory work- 
ers in the service-producing sector. The data sources 
and scopes of the two surveys explain why they could 
have different trends in the length of the workweek, 
but why does the CES measure show declining hours? 

To investigate, one must first understand how av- 
erage weekly hours are calculated using CES data. 
For each industry, the sum of the reported paid hours 
worked is divided by the total number of production 
workers reported for that same industry.? Accord- 


| Table 1. | la Average weekly hours and employment of production/nonsupervisory workers by major industry 
division, 1964-99 
Average weekly hours Production/nonsupervisory workers 
ela Change Change 
1964 1999 =| 1964 1999 
Level Percent Level Percent 
i tT - + =| 
WOlall private ence -scnenecrs.crccee 38.7 34.5 4.2 -10.9 40,560 88,911 48,351 119.2 
Goods producing 
MANDI etveee sce. wee. succes cecesiseceecs 41.9 43.8 1.9 45 497 402 -95 -19.1 
Gonswuction esse seer eeee 37.2 39.1 1.9 Dal 2,637 4,953 2,316 87.8 
Manufacturing ............:ceeee 40.7 41.7 1.0 Pos) 12,781 12,739 —42 -.3 
Service producing 
Transportation 
and public utilities ................ 41.1 38.7 -2.4 -5.8 3,490 5,660 2,170 62.2 
Wholesale trade .............:.005 40.7 38.3 -2.4 -5.9 2,832 5,538 2,706 95.6 
RStAitACOecceseesceceeereee sree: 37.0 29.0 -8.0 -21.6 8,037 20,046 12,009 149.4 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate .............000.. Stes 36.2 -1.1 2.9 2,346 5,546 3,200 136.4 
SGIWVICES Berens. Sears a 36.1 32.6 -3.5 -9.7 7,939 34,027 26,088 328.6 
Norte: Levels of production/nonsupervisory workers are in thousands. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics program. 
_—_— SSS SSS SSS 


ingly, when either the total hours or the number of production 
workers change, average weekly hours are affected. Follow- 
ing are some situations that would cause such changes: 


© When individual workers have fewer paid hours in 
their current jobs, total hours decrease, causing aver- 
age weekly hours to decline. 


¢ When companies begin to employ more part-time 
workers while holding on to their full-time workforce, 
the average weekly hours total falls as the number of 
workers increases at a faster rate than does the figure 
for total hours. 


¢ When companies that employ a large percent of part- 
time workers (that is, companies that have short av- 
erage workweeks) grow faster than otherwise com- 
parable companies within an industry, average weekly 
hours decline. 


¢ When aggregating hours across industries, the aver- 
age weekly hours for each industry are weighted (or 
multiplied) by the proportion of production or 
nonsupervisory workers in the industry division. Thus, 
if employment in an industry with low average weekly 
hours grows faster than the average pace for all in- 
dustries in its division, then the low-hours industry 
increases its share in the aggregation and the average 
weekly hours for all industries would decline. 


While the CES survey data do not explain why the work- 
week in a particular company or industry is declining, an 


examination of which industries are responsible for the de- 
clines can shed light on the various reasons why the aver- 
age workweek for the private sector has declined over the 
past 35 years. 


Shifts among industry divisions 


Which major industry divisions caused the sharp down- 
ward trend in the private sector workweek from 1964 to 
1999? During this period, all the goods-producing divisions— 
mining, construction, and manufacturing—added hours to 
their workweeks. In contrast, the service-producing divi- 
sions—transportation and public utilities, wholesale trade, 
retail trade, finance, insurance, and real estate, and ser- 
vices—all lost hours in their workweeks. (See table 1.) 
The two major divisions with the highest number of hours 
in 1999—mining and manufacturing—saw a decrease in the 
percentage of production workers. The loss of production 
workers in these two divisions caused a reduction in their 
shares of private sector production workers. This phenom- 
enon negatively affected the level of average weekly hours in 
private industry, because the goods-producing industries that 
had higher average weekly hours carried less weight in the 
private sector average. Also, the two industry divisions in 
the service-producing sector with the lowest average 
weekly hours, retail trade and services, experienced the 
largest percent increases in nonsupervisory workers. The 
number of nonsupervisory workers increased by 149 per- 
cent in retail trade. In services, the figure was even more 
dramatic, increasing by 329 percent. With their large and in- 
creasing shares of private sector employment and their low 
and declining average weekly hours, retail trade and services 
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were the two industry divisions most responsible for the de- 
cline in average weekly hours in private industry. 

Retail trade experienced the most significant loss in av- 
erage weekly hours—21.6 percent. Services was second with 
a nearly 10-percent decline. The level of average weekly 
hours in services was just below the level in private indus- 
try. (See chart 1.) A further investigation of retail trade and 
services explains most of the long-term decline of average 
weekly hours in the total private sector. 


Declining workweek in retail trade 


All of the industries within retail trade exhibited declining 
average weekly hours from 1972 to 1999. (See table 2.) Total 
retail trade and most of its industries had declining average 
weekly hours from 1972 to 1991, followed by small gains in 
hours over the 1992 to 1999 period. (See chart 2.) Overall, 
from 1972 to 1999, average weekly hours in retail trade fell 
by about 13 percent. 

The repeals of the Blue Laws may have had a substantial 
impact on weekly hours in retail trade. The Blue Laws, stat- 
utes that regulated personal and public conduct, originated 
in Virginia in 1624. During the late 20th century, repeated 
legal challenges to the constitutionality of the Blue Laws 
were made in courts, particularly regarding the Sunday clos- 
ing of retail and other business establishments.’ In 1961, all 
50 States had Sunday closing laws, but by 1991, only 13 
States still upheld Blue Laws.’ To keep stores open on Sun- 
days, establishments would have been likely to hire more 
part-time employees, leading to a shortening of the work- 
week because the level of total hours would not increase as 
quickly as the number of workers. Therefore, the repeals of 
the Blue Laws could help explain the decline in average 
weekly hours throughout retail industries, including apparel, 
furniture, and miscellaneous retail stores (such as toy, jew- 
elry, and gift stores). 


Average weekly hours and employment of nonsupervisory workers in retail industries, 1972-99 


Just as the repeals of the Blue Laws likely led to the addi- 
tion of part-time jobs to cover Sundays, average weekly hours 
also would have been affected by the steady proliferation 
throughout the United States of shopping malls, with their nu- 
merous stores remaining open longer hours throughout the week 
than had been the case in earlier years. These longer hours of 
operation created the need for more part-time workers to staff 
the extra hours. This, in turn, increased the numbers of 
nonsupervisory workers with short hours, which lowered the 
average hours in a workweek. 

From 1972 to 1999, eating and drinking places had the larg- 
est percent increase in production workers and the most sig- 
nificant percent decrease in average weekly hours among 
retail trade industries. Because of eating and drinking places’ 
increased share in retail trade employment, the lower-than- 
average level of average weekly hours in the industry also 
contributed to a decline in the level of retail trade’s average 
weekly hours. Most significant was the compounding effect in 
eating and drinking places. This industry experienced both the 
largest decrease in average weekly hours and the largest in- 
crease in nonsupervisory workers, even while maintaining a 
very low level of average weekly hours. 

The sharpest declines in average weekly hours were in eat- 
ing and drinking places during the 1970s. (See chart 2.) During 
this period, the gains experienced by eating and drinking places 
were caused, in part, by the growth of dual-earner families. 
This created a higher demand and supplied the means to pay 
for meals away from home.° Eating and drinking establishments 
have met their employment needs by hiring various types of 
employees: students needing flexible work schedules, workers 
seeking secondary part-time jobs, and retired persons desiring 
supplemental income.® The hiring of large amounts of part- 
time employees drove down the level of average weekly hours 
in eating and drinking places, and with its increased share of 
employment in retail trade, it also drove down the division’s 
average weekly hours. 
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an 
Average weekly hours | Nonsupervisory workers 
Industry aa en Ee ee 
Change 
1972! 1999 = _ 1972! 1999 tr! 
Level Percent | Level Percent 
— = ha 
FROtAIAC Ae tes AOR Aiea 33.4 29.0 —4.4 -13.2 10,717 | 20,046 
Building materials ..........00..0--.. 38.9 35.2 3.7 -9.5 ‘442 826 ot ano 
General merchandise .................. 31.7 29.6 24 6.6 1,982 2,589 607 30.6 
Food stores 32.8 29.9 -2.9 -8.8 1,676 3,161 1,485 88.6 
Automotive dealers 39.8 35.5 4.3 -10.8 1,497 1,969 472 31.5 
Apparel 31.0 26.3 4.7 -15.2 693 985 292 42.1 
Furniture see 37.0 33.0 —-4.0 -10.8 439 894 455 103.6 
Eating and drinking aecumiakexiaitannhdes 30.4 25.6 4.8 -15.8 2,674 Yor 4,457 166.7 
Miscellaneous retail ................... 34.0 29.6 4.4 ~12.9 1.316 2.491 1,175 89.3 
'The earliest date of data available for some of the detailed industry series is 1972. 
Note: Levels of nonsupervisory workers are in thousands. 


| Chart 1. | Average weekly hours for the total private sector and selected 


industry divisions, 1964-99 
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Chart 2. | Average weekly hours of selected retail industries, 1972-99 
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Average weekly hours and employment of nonsupervisory workers in selected service 


Job growth in services 


Like retail trade, the services industry division also had weekly 
hours that declined over the 1964-99 period. However the 
rapid employment growth in services was the more important 
contribution of this industry division to the decline in the 
private sector’s weekly hours. Over the period, the services 
industry, where average weekly hours are shorter than the 
private sector average, experienced a 329-percent increase in 
the number of nonsupervisory workers. With its increased 
share of private sector employment, the below-average fig- 
ure for average weekly hours in services pulled down the pri- 
vate sector average. Business services and health services 
account for about half of the growth among nonsupervisory 
service industry workers, and the workweeks in these two in- 
dustries were shorter than the average for all industries. (See 
table 3.) 

Within business services, help supply services (which is 
dominated by temporary help agencies) showed the largest 
increase—2.5 million nonsupervisory workers from 1972 to 
1999. Help supply services also had a shorter workweek than 
the average for all services industries. Some companies use 
such help supply firms to supplement their workforce when 
product demand increases. This competitive strategy of us- 
ing “just-in-time labor” enables companies to increase flex- 
ibility and decrease organizational costs.’ 

Average weekly hours not only were lower in services than 
in all private industries, but were declining as well. The down- 
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industries, 1972-99 
Average weekly hours Nonsupervisory workers 
Industry Change Change 
1972 1999 1972 1999 
Level Percent Level Percent 
+ 
i - - 2,968 207.7 
IS GIVIGOS rcscacas sucacecectoncesestenseen-car tapas acs etavectarr 33.9 32.6 1.3 3.8 11,059 34,027 22, 

Agricultural SCrviCeS ..........scs0cereccseesenesnsvnne 135.7 34.8 -9 —2.5 236 648 412 174.6 
Hotels and motels Soul 30.9 -2.2 -6.6 718 1,569 851 118.5 
Business services 233.3 Sor 4 1.2 32,361 8,200 5,839 247.3 
Auto repair, services, and parking .............. 37.5 35.6 —1.9 —5.1 349 963 614 175:9 
Miscellaneous repair SErviCes ............2.++ 40.6 37.9 —2.7 -6.7 172 309 137 79.7 
MOUOMPICUTCS meccencrccnecsescccesesnceess cee encacenee 428.0 30.9 2.9 10.4 4287 515 228 79.4 
Amusement and recreation services .......... "Ane 26.5 —7 2.6 4862 1,450 588 68.2 
HGAILAISOIVICES i..-:cq<crsc2ensnenees canstcnecvunsnceuse 3357 32.9 -.8 -2.4 3,083 8,845 5,762 186.9 
E@GalISCIVIGCS xetecnascesyscnt cap aesa nccacaaceoanaarnsces 34.4 34.9 2) 5 245 796 551 224.9 
SOGIBISORVICES! stessc cee ceeceree ceatcuee te cecevoneoeees SHAT | 31.2 -1.5 4.6 467 2,422 1,955 418.6 
Engineering and management .............+++++ 437.4 37.3 =1 -—3 41,728 2,444 716 41.4 
Services, not elsewhere classified ............. 436.1 35.3 -8 —2.2 425 41 16 64.0 

‘Start date is 1982. 3Start date is 1981. 

Start date is 1988. 4Start date is 1988. 

Note: Levels of nonsupervisory workers are in thousands. 


ward pressure on average weekly hours for the services divi- 
sion was widespread, as three-fourths of the services indus- 
tries showed declines in their workweeks. The increase of 
workers in personnel supply also helps to explain the decline 
in services average weekly hours, because even though aver- 
age weekly hours for help supply are increasing, they are lower 
than the overall services average. 


THE DECLINE IN THE LENGTH Of the total private workweek over 
the last 35 years was caused primarily by the combined ef- 
fects of disproportionate employment growth and low and 
declining average weekly hours in retail trade and services. 
In fact, among the eight private sector industry divisions, re- 
tail trade and services had: 1) the shortest workweeks in 1964, 
2) the largest declines in average weekly hours measured in 
either hours or percentages between 1964 and 1999, and 3) 
the highest employment gains over the period on either a level 
or percent basis. Within retail trade, average weekly hours 
were particularly low and on the decline in eating and drink- 
ing places, which experienced strong employment growth. 
Within services, strong employment growth in the help sup- 
ply industry, which has a shorter-than-average workweek, also 
contributed to the decline in average weekly hours in the pri- 
vate sector, in spite of its increasing average hours. In addi- 
tion, employment declines in mining and manufacturing, 
which have high average weekly hours, had a negative im- 
pact on average weekly hours in the private sector because 
of their decreased shares in private sector employment. [L] 


Notes 


' The cps provides data on several different concepts of hours 
worked. Each month, all survey respondents are asked about the 
total hours worked at all jobs during the survey reference week; a 
quarter of the sample respondents each month are asked about the 
usual hours worked per week on the primary job; and, each year in 
a supplement to the cps conducted in March, all survey respondents 
are asked about the usual hours worked per week during the last 
year. For further information, see “Hours of Work,” Report on the 
American Workforce (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1999), Chapter 3. 


> For a more detailed explanation of methods for computing in- 
dustry statistics on hours, please refer to the “Establishment Data” 
section (particularly Table 2-A) of the “Explanatory Notes and Es- 
timates of Error,” in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publi- 
cations of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


> See “Blue Laws,” Microsoft Encarta Online Encyclopedia 
2000, on the Internet at http://encarta.msn.com (visited Aug. 30, 
19.99). 


* See Steven Lagerfeld, “Spending Time,” Current, February 1, 1999 


(UMI Publications, Heldref Publications), on the Internet at http:// 
www.westlaw.com (visited Sept. 10, 1999). 


> According to the Current Population Survey, from 1960 to 1999, 
the proportion of traditional families (the husband only in the la- 
bor force, not the wife) decreased by 69.2 percent, and the propor- 
tion of dual-worker families (both husband and wife in the labor 
force) increased by 71.8 percent. 


° In 1999, 22.8 percent of employed persons aged 16 to 19 years 
worked in eating and drinking places; 10.5 percent of nonagricul- 
tural wage and salary multiple job holders were employed in eating 
and drinking places in their secondary job. In 1999, 57.7 percent 
of persons aged 55-64 years were employed; 12.8 percent of these 
employed persons worked in retail trade. Of them, 17.7 percent were 
employed by eating and drinking establishments. The above data 
are from the Current Population Survey. 


7 ““Just-in-Time’ Inventories and Labor: A Study of Two Indus- 
tries, 1990-98,” Report on the American Workforce (Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, 1999), Chapter 1. 


Shiskin Award winner 


Dr. Edwin R. Dean of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has been awarded the 2000 Julius Shiskin 
Award for his important contributions to the improvement and understanding of productivity measures 
and for his leadership in international comparisons of labor statistics. Dr. Dean’s expertise and 
innovations also have expanded the Bureau of Labor Statistics international technical cooperation 
program, thereby fostering the reputation of the United States as a leader in the world’s increasingly 
global economy. The award, established by the family of the late Dr. Shiskin and administered by the 
Washington Statistical Society and the National Association of Business Economists, honors original 
and important contributions to the development and interpretation of economic statistics. 
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Firms, plants, and jobs 


The bulk of employer-based studies of 
jobs and job flows are based on data 
collected for individual physical loca- 
tions or “establishments” (sometimes 
called “plants”). Scott Schuh and Rob- 
ert K. Triest, writing in New England 
Economic Review, add another per- 
spective, that of the firm. A firm is an 
entity that may control many estab- 
lishments, although roughly four out 
of five manufacturing firms are single- 
establishment firms. The other fifth, 
according to the tabulations the au- 
thors have constructed from the Cen- 
sus Bureau Longitudinal Database, 
account for roughly three-quarters of 
manufacturing employment. Thus, la- 
bor allocations made among the estab- 
lishments of multiplant firms may have 
significant consequences and have 
very different causes than allocations 
between firms. 

For example, a multiestablishment 
firm may transfer workers among its 
plant in an effort to reduce total pro- 
duction costs or shift the composition 
of output. In contrast, reallocation 
between firms is more likely to be due 
to changes in product demand. In the 
intra-firm case, workers may be trans- 
ferred without an intervening spell of 
unemployment. In reallocations across 
firms, workers let go by firms that re- 
duce headcounts usually undergo 
some period of unemployment. 

Schuh and Triest examined flows 
of jobs for both single- and multi- 
establishment manufacturing firms 
from 1967 to 1992 and discovered the 
following: 


¢ Job flows, net and gross, are much 
higher at single plant firms than at 
multiplant firms. 


¢ Job flows between multiplant firms 
constitute less than 60 percent of 
the total job flows among the es- 
tablishments of those firms. 
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e The share of job flows between 
firms declines as the number of 
plants owned by a firm increases. 


e Excess reallocation, jobs created or 
destroyed in excess of what is 
needed to achieve the observed 
change in a sector’s employment, 
is remarkably small among large 
firms. 


Schuh and Triest conclude their pa- 
per by confirming that the labor market 
is in constant flux. Among smaller 
firms, this flux is characterized by very 
high rates of job creation and destruc- 
tion, and is more often due to plant 
startups and shutdowns. Larger firms 
have lower rates of job creation and 
destruction. 


"Net job growth 


The Internet Economy directly sup- 
ported about 2.5 million workers in 
1999, according to a study by the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin’s Center for 
Research in Electronic Commerce. This 
represented an increase of about 
650,000 jobs compared with 1998—a 
hefty 36-percent growth. There are now 
more workers employed by Internet 
Economy companies than by the Fed- 
eral Government (excluding postal 
workers). 

Internet Economy companies in- 
clude “bricks and mortar” firms—such 
as decades-old retailers—that use the 
Internet to increase traditional sales as 
well as firms for whom the Internet is 
their primary business—such as 
Internet service providers. Also, some 
Internet Economy jobs are newly cre- 
ated positions arising from the growth 
of the Internet itself, while others are 
created because firms have shifted 
workers to take advantage of expanded 
Internet-related opportunities. 

Revenues also soared for Internet 
Economy companies in 1999. The Uni- 
versity of Texas study found that rev- 


enue was up 62 percent in 1999, toa 
level of $523.9 billion. The study esti- 
mated that the 2000 level would reach 
$850 billion if current conditions con- 
tinue. 

The study of the Internet Economy 
appeared, of course, on the World Wide 
Web. It was accessed at http://www. 
internetindicators.com on July 5, 2000. 


Indexing the ’Net 
Economy 


Measuring the new economy on an 
annual basis may not be quick enough 
to capture all the action. To keep 
closer track, The Industry Standard, a 
San Francisco-based newsmagazine 
covering the Internet, tabulates a 


broad set of Net business momentum 


indicators every week. The Internet 
Economy Index is a composite of these 
Internet business health indicators. 
The indicators include stock prices of 
20 prominent Net companies, the lat- 


, est week’s tallies of Net IPOs and other 


deals, total traffic, network perfor- 
mance, online advertising spending, 
public relations or “buzz,” and con- 
sumer e-commerce totals. Based on 
movement of these indicators and 
qualitative input from the Jndustry 
Standara’s editorial staff, each week 
is rated on a scale of 1 to 10 (1 is slow- 
est and 10 is fastest) representing the 
momentum of the Internet Economy. 
For the week ended June 23, Industry 
Standard analyst Mark Mowery re- 
ported, “A downturn in online ad 
spending and Net traffic levels con- 
tributed to another mediocre week in 
the Internet economy,” as the Internet 
Economy Index remained level at5. 


We are interested in your feedback. 
this column. Write to: Executive Ec 
Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of 
Statistics, Washington, Dc 2 
e-mail MLR@bisgov 
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Book Reviews 


Incomes of Americans 


The New Dollars and Dreams: American 
Incomes and Economic Change. By 
Frank Levy. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1998, 248 pp. $16.95, 
paperback; $39.95, hardcover. 


In the first quarter century after World 
War II]—from 1946 to 1973—the 
“economy grew rapidly and achieved 
most of the Nation’s economic goals. In 
the quarter century since 1973, the 
American economy’s performance has 
been much weaker. Average wage growth 
slowed sharply after the early 1970s. As 
a consequence, many of today’s older 
workers have not seen significant in- 
come gains over their careers, contends 
Frank Levy in this book which updates 
his 1987 “Dollars and Dreams,” that con- 
centrated on the post-1973 slowdown in 
productivity and income growth. 

But the economy may be entering a 
period in which it can once again gener- 
ate broadly rising incomes, says the au- 
thor. Whether or not this happens de- 
pends upon three factors: 


1. The growth rate of labor produc- 
tivity: the increase in output per 
hour of work. 


2. The economy’s level of skill bias, the 
degree to which new production 
processes, including expanding 
trade, favor better educated workers 
over less educated workers. 


3. The quality of the Nation’s equalizing 
institutions; public and private 
education, the welfare programs, 
unions, international trade regu- 
lations, and the other political struc- 
tures that blunt the most extreme 
market outcomes and try to ensure 
that most people benefit from 
economic growth. 


Contrasts and parallels are made. 
Sixty percent of white male workers were 
over age 35 in 1947, and among white 
men age 65, one-half still worked, com- 
pared with about one-sixth today. While 


the men were experienced, they did not 
have much formal education. Two-thirds 
had not finished high school, while only 
one-eighth had some college. In 1947, 
the average income gap between 30- 
year-old and 40-year-old white men was 
7 percent. By the late 1960s, when white 
men were better educated, the gap was 
13 percent. 

Only one-third of black men, compared 
with three-quarters of white men, had gone 
beyond the seventh grade. Blacks’ weak 
position was enforced by both legal and 
informal discrimination. But the demands 
of war production opened up manufac- 
turing jobs to blacks, and encouraged mi- 
gration out of the South, largely to North- 
ern and Midwestern cities. Black migra- 
tion was also forced by the mechaniza- 
tion of Southern agriculture, which elimi- 
nated farm labor jobs. 

During World War II, women’s labor 
force participation—the proportion of 
women older than 14 years who were 
working or looking for work—peaked at 
35 percent in 1944, in contrast to today’s 
58 percent. At the war’s end, it declined 
only modestly to 31 percent in the early 
postwar years. 

The full employment of the Kennedy- 
Johnson years drew more people into the 
labor force, and so distributed growing 
incomes more equally, and the average 
family’s real income grew by 30 percent. 
In both 1968 and 1969, the black male 
unemployment rate stood at 3.8 percent, 
6 percent below its 1955 and 1965 aver- 
age and about 4.5 percent below the 1997 
level. Low black unemployment was 
strong medicine for black incomes. The 
proportion of black families headed by 
women had risen from 15 percent in 1950 
to 22 percent in 1960 and 31 percent in 
1969. By itself, the trend should have 
caused the black-white income gap to 
grow, but the improved economy was 
so powerful the ratio of black-to-white 
median family incomes increased from 
52 to 6l. 

In the early 1970s, the collapse of pro- 
ductivity growth was a sign that U.S. 
firms had to organize work in new ways. 
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But four factors undercut what should 
have been competitive pressure to restruc- 
ture: (1) Since the late 1940s, better trans- 
portation and communication had laid the 
groundwork for a more competitive 
economy. Competitive forces were held in 
check by government regulations. Regu- 
lation limited a new firm’s ability to enter 
the industry, and an existing firm’s ability 
to change prices, both of which reduced 
possibilities for competition. (2) Between 
1973 and 1979 prices at both the whole- 
sale and retail levels rose more than 100 
percent. (3) The value of the dollar was 
declining abroad. (4) Finally, labor force 
demographics provided a buffer of a dif- 
ferent kind. Its numbers, amplified by the 
baby-boom cohorts and older married 
women, saw to it that the labor force grew 
at a very rapid 30 percent per decade. 

In the 1980 presidential campaign, 
Ronald Reagan argued that the role of 
government should be limited. People and 
business should be given strong incen- 
tives to produce more. At the same time, 
Reagan proposed a series of supply side 
tax cuts. Today, the combination of 
Reagan tax cuts and no corresponding 
budget cuts, a policy popular at the time, 
is blamed for the large Federal budget defi- 
cit that extended into the 1990s. 

By the late 1980s, most people knew 
wages were growing steadily, but grow- 
ing job instability, particularly among 
white-collar workers, was something new. 
In contrast to the blue-collar recession of 
1980-82, the layoffs of 1989 was a white- 
collar recession. Layoffs and the threats 
of layoffs made people cautious about 
pushing for wage increases. 

For two decades, the most durable eco- 
nomic change has been the Nation’s shift 
to a service economy, Levy says. Service 
firms were often labor intensive, so wage 
costs were important. Production was of- 
ten spread over many locations, and so 
unionization and wage bargaining were 
harder. While many manufacturing jobs 
required physical strength, sales and cleri- 
cal jobs required “soft skills” that women 
were supposed to have and less educated 
men were supposed to lack, putting the 
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men at a disadvantage. 
Levy identifies four trends in his book: 


1. The post-1973 slowdown in wage 
growth. 

2. The post-1979 surge in skill bias that 
lowered demand for high school 
graduates and high school dropouts. 


3. The long-term employment shift 
away from agriculture and goods 
production and toward the service 
sector. 

4, Anincreasingly competitive environ- 
ment and a shift in power away from 
employees and toward a firm’s stock- 
holders. 


By 1996, 49 percent of white male work- 
ers were in white-collar jobs, up from 32 
percent in 1950. In a related trend, white 
men increasingly acquired a college edu- 
cation. By 1950, 30-year-old white men 
with 4 or more years of college earned an 
average of 27 percent per year more than 
30-year-old men with high school diplo- 
mas. This pattern continued throughout 
the decade. Among whites in their late 
20s, the proportion with 4 or more years 
of college rose from 6 percent in 1947 to 
12 percent in 1959. Demand grew as well, 
however, and the gap between college and 
high school earnings of 1960 was 30 per- 
cent, slightly higher than in 1950. 

Beyond the educational earnings gap, 

a second source of earnings inequality 
was the growing gap among men and 
women with the same race, age, educa- 
tion, and so forth. Then in the 1970s and 
1980s, many young college graduates 
confronted slow career starts. Slow 
starts reflected the softness of demand, 
enabling employers to enforce appren- 
ticeship terms in journalism and other 
overcrowded occupations. 

Levy points out that most discussions 
of earned income focus on inequality in 
the broad middle of the earnings distribu- 
tion. But the growing share of all income 
at the very top of the distribution is in- 
creasingly attracting media attention. U.S. 
Census Bureau data provide little guid- 
ance here. To preserve confidentiality and 
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elicit the public’s cooperation, the Cen- 
sus Bureau imposes upper limits on the 
income data it records, and even stricter 
limits on the income data it releases for 
research analysis. To examine high in- 
comes, the best data comes from the U.S. 
Treasury Department’s “Statistics of In- 
come” which annually reports adjusted 
gross incomes from a sample of tax re- 
turns. Treasury maintains confidentiality 
by recording no information about the tax 
filers’ personal characteristics—where 
they live, their gender, age or education. 
Each observation does include the tax 
return’s adjusted gross income and the 
source of that income—wages and sala- 
ries, interest and dividends, capital gains, 
and so on. In 1994, the top 5 percent to- 
taled 558,000 tax filers (out of 116 million) 
with annual incomes of at least $282,000 
in 1994 dollars, equivalent to $302,000 in 
1997 dollars. Average income of these high 
income taxpayers was $718,000, and about 
69,000 tax filing units — one return out of 
every 1,700 — had 1994 adjusted gross 
income of more than $1 million. 


However, it should be noted that Inter- , 


nal Revenue Service numbers are for tax- 
able income, very different from the stan- 
dard definition of income, and, of course, 
much broader than earnings, particularly 
when it concerns taxpayers with high in- 
comes. Too, Internal Revenue Service 
numbers would include income for both 
husband and wife for virtually all married 
couple families (which would be a large 
portion of the high income filers). So 
Treasury’s data is difficult to use in con- 
nection with Census Bureau and BLS data. 

After the mid-1970s, and particularly in 
the 1980s, economics and demography 
worked together, but this time to increase 
inequality. We have seen that earnings 
inequality grew as a consequence of both 
increasing educational requirements and 
the growing number of very high earners. 
Living arrangements reinforced these 
trends, both through the growth of female- 
headed families and increased work 
among wives of high-income husbands. 
Two other trends in this period, however, 
moderated the trend in inequality: the 


growing number of middle-income singles 
and rising incomes among elderly fami- 
lies. Without these two trends, both fam- 
ily and household income inequality 
would be even larger than they are now. 

Since 1993, as the historic U.S. expan- 
sion gathered steam, real income has risen 
for families at the bottom of the income 
scale as well as for those at the top—in 
sharp contrast to the previous 20 years— 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers (CEA) reported in February of this 
year. The CEA report was published after 
Levy had completed his research, and its 
data is therefore not included in The New 
Dollars and Dreams. In its annual eco- 
nomic report, the CEA contends that from 
1993 through 1998, the latest year for 
which figures are available, real incomes 
for the lowest 20 percent of families rose 
an average of 2.7 percent a year—com- 
pared with a 0.8-percent annual decline 
for the previous 20 years. Real incomes 
for this group actually have been going 
up faster than for those in the top 20 per- 
cent, who averaged a 2.4-percent gain. Of 
course, in dollar terms, the increases were 
much larger at the top. So far, the more 
even nature of the income gains has done 
little to reduce the gap between the top 
and bottom groups. CEA figures show, for 
example, that in 1973, the average income 
for the top 20 percent of families was 7.5 
percent higher than the average income 
for those in the bottom 20 percent. By 
1993, that had widened to 11.4 times higher, 
and it is close to that today. 

Levy’s book does include a thoughtful 
explanation of the history of Federal eco- 
nomic policies, and includes insights that 
may be applied to public policy today. The 
technological explosion, coupled with the 
increased educational levels of the Ameri- 
can workers, is undoubtedly a significant 
factor in any analysis of the disparity 
between high and low incomes, as well 
are international events and social and 
foreign policy decisions of every kind. 


—Mary Ellen Ayres 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in ‘“‘Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of revised 
population controls. Additional information 
appears in the February 2000 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
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sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 69 1— 
6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


Anestablishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total em- 
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ployment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate a new sample design. This represented 
the first major industry division to convert to 
a probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 
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Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12—17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 


this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1—3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 


_and household workers. The total compensa- 


tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 


tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 


ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 
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Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
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Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
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force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 


structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sIc developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


‘International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 


border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
ailowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 


tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
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sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
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employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 


layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs are 
classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 


,conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 


composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy's published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 


in 1994, when unemployment was higher. In 
1998, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
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the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
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(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
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an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 


(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that is 
working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of 


the incident as a requirement of his or her 
job. 


al 
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Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 


In the June 2000 Monthly Labor Review, Current Labor Statistics table 7 (Duration of 
unemployment) and part 1 of table 28 (Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers) were 
inadvertently omitted. Data from the tables can be obtained by clicking the CLS button on 


the Review’s homepage at 


http:/Avww/bls.gov/opub/mlr/mirhome.htm 
or by e-mail to mlr@bls.gov. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 
a LL SCS~*~—sS 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 
" Ml IV | [ it} [ Ml IV I ul 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): ! 
Labor force participation rate.. <4 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 67.3 
Employment-population ratio 64.1 64.3 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 64.6 
Unemployment rate 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 44 4.0 
44 44 4.3 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 
AOHOWA VON U meters ceqictagrerrercssssnwseewscuscrepenfastscseteremeseramncnshaet jen 10.3 10.7 TAS 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 9.7 
3.2 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 
4.6 4.3 4.6 45 4.6 4.4 44 44 4.2 4.2 41 
16 to 24 years 9.8 9.5 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 9.0 
25 years and over.... 3.6 3.3 3.6 bef) 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 si 32 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
125,865 | 128,786 | 125,486 | 126,180} 126,967 | 127,800) 128,430} 129,073 | 129,783) 130,626 | 131,537 
106,042 | 108,616] 105,726] 106,321} 107,016) 107,741) 108,319 | 108,874 | 109,507) 110,195 | 110,711 
..| 25,414 25,482 25,427 25,408 25,469 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 25,704 
Manin aCtUninGiiwa-encesnetexv ec ccs ye trntuncactescoacit otener-nassteneeeg 18,805 18,543 18,871 18,765 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,487 
SOMICE=OFOGUCING ssirsccerestenenectnncics se ceneeeenestunas sabedeeneaates 100,451 | 103,304] 100,059 | 100,772} 101,498} 102,312) 102,976 | 103,614 | 104,259} 104,946 | 105,833 
Average hours: 


Goods-producing.. 


Private sector 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 
Manufacturing 417 41.7 41.7 417 41.7 41.6 417 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.7 
(OME EINT Oss dare cestenen ve onentaaat Sane oe eet tiene Aieaahaiaatl 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 46 47 46 47 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)....., 3.4 3.4 8 1.2 6 4 1.0 11 9 1.3 - 
Private IMGUSITY WOIKEIS. <cccesenisu nn acuinssonexeserscavransecasssssseneornsies 3.5 3.4 9 11 6 4 11 9 9 15 - 
Goods-producing witectme te eee ese Nees 28 3.4 8 y, 5 8 7 1.0 1.6 = 
Service-producing” 3.8 3.4 8 1.3 6 3 1.3 9 8 1.4 = 
State and local government workers 3.0 3.4 3 1.5 6 5 4 1.5 1.0 6 - 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
MRM ercti a reer a aintasnx tidewater tm taviten spar aateeaimartntioreaacen unnaeh 3.0 2.7 1.0 11 5 4 ef 9 ei 13 - 
INCIDENT OMe cere cep ents oie a esiieto nv can cies dew aeeul sis Sa ait cowie avbesaceeeasserend (Sits) 3.6 8 1.1 6 as 1.2 RS) 1.0 1.5 - 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 

? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 

2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected measures 1998 1999 T 
| Il lil IV I | Il lil IV 
—t 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilianinontarmicste Seva. cc comets cated rae 3.4 3.4 0.8 0.8 aG2 0.6 0.4 1.0 us 0.9 1.3 
Private nOnfarimscccecsscssvessccrelaessostecenoncesnvecesersosspcueessevesece 3.5 3.4 9 9 ile! 6} 4 st 9 9 1.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | 
Civiliansnontariniicceaccccnsercs- css ce caccsteceesewccesecntarcecrcessoel 3.7 SHS} 9 ave 1.3 i Re) 1.0 tal 8 13 
Brivate MOM tarin.c.cxsccecscnscoeescesuns cescssccssascssscusueseevessevavenns 3.9 3.5 a 9 1.3 6 A>} 1.2 9 9 1.2 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 20 6 45 4 2 vA 7 1.0 va ere 
Producer Price Index: 

FISHED GOOUScresecsscerecveneeneenececneanonnsrac-tccewece-eesceoncsceecereeds 0 2.9 -8 5 -1 4 0 1.2 cS: al 1.6 
RinishediconsSumer GOOdS:.c--csccre-csvosesoecveecuveccarertrenecons ern 0 3.8 -1.0 8 0 2 0 1.8 2.2 -.2 2.0 
Gapital equipment: 22. <..wccncsseomecexestecmasesssaasseacdebssneeita 0 3 0 -.5 —4) 9 -.1 —4 —4 1.2 ai 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -3.3 3.7 -1.4 oe -5 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 af 2.0 

(Crise materials ose casvovecescscsnccuctvscysevsnzqessvncdesssvsatnsenancuscsons -16.7 15:3 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 -3.5 9.5 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

PBUSINO SS SOCUON a ur eartcnscret cress ar en aus pinnasour hiaaen sckicescsancuraaseasd 2.9 3.2 4.8 7 3.5 4.3 2.9 8 47 6.6 1.8 

Nonlartn DUSING@SS SOCIO irae venssscse er -nwneonnetsicevegomsieeeonnessued 2.8 3.0 4.7 1.0 3.2 41 ray 5 5.0 6.9 2.4 

Nonfinancial corporations’ .....ccccssscccssssesssssssssssssessusssseesssses 4.0 4.0 3.7 3.9 5.9 3.1 41 3.4 4.0 Se. 3.6 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 


Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


* Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


* Output per hour of all employees. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1998 1999 2000 | 1998 1999 2000 
IV Il Ml IV I IV MN MW IV I 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business sector...............+ 4.9 4.9 Bal 4.5 3.3 3.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 4.9 4.5 41 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 4.6 4.2 4.7 4.6 3.8 41 5.4 5.2 4.9 4.5 4.3 4.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givillammmontarinasce-c.ceereatenn tek eae ae en eas emt! 6 4 1.0 14 9 1.3 3.4 3.0 3.2 34 3.4 43 
BY IVELS OT TALIM Y oieciccctcrecesccaustencessusuusteatzevarasecnsceseentsndesversversatee) 6 4 ed 9 9 1.5 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 4.6 
IMO ciao aoe Seas cs cetec snes ccetcses causeadse sacvectuscotovren sean condeheosdecs 45) A If 9 vil 1.3 3.0 3.0 2.7 2.5 27 3.6 
NONIUIMIOM ete sas ateys sone trans era con acesneseneua ee essence eee 6 5 le 9 1.0 1.5 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 47 
State and local GovernMent...........:scscccrssesssecscsessrecsseesseeseeees 6 2 4 RS; 1.0 6 3.0 20 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm®.... Zz 5 40) 4 844 3.7| 33] 36] ceRBle Gain 49 
Private nonfarm 6 5 1.2 9 9 1.2 3.9 3.3 3.6 3.2 3.5 4.2 
UNTO iA Becw ees ecctaee tees cc seat aeaecu sash cvoscnatii ek cacsucsamustevevesmevereceeeh a8) 4 8 af 6 BS 3.3 3.1 3.1 25) 2.6 2.7 
NONUMION recess. ccsisezaeys oh aS) 1.2 9 9 1.3 4.0 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.6 4.4 
State and local governments... i 4 4 1.9 9 6 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.8 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Ca (Saag... 


A 
Employment status pousl average 1999 2000 


1998 1999 May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ Decent 205,220 | 207,753 | 207,427 | 207,632 | 207,828 | 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 | 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 | 209,371 
Civilian labor force.............4 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,013 | 139,332 | 139,336 | 139,372 | 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141,165 | 140,867 | 141,230 | 140,489 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.5 67.1 
EMpl0yed...c.ncennsssncevacsns 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.9 64.3 
Unemployed 6,210 5,880 5,823 5,934 5,937 5,842 5,825 5,757 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 5,524 5,774 
Unemployment rate.... 45 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.1 41 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 41 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 68,414 | 68,300} 68,492 | 68,666| 68,790| 68,786 | 68,832 | 68,724) 67,872] 67,742| 68,187) 67,986| 68,882 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Me cies ccd 90,790 | 91,555 | 91,368 | 91,487] 91,561 | 91,692] 91,793} 91,896 | 91,986 | 92,052] 92,057] 92,092 | 92,145] 92,303] 92,408 
Civilian labor force............. 69,715 | 70,194 | 69,978] 70,116] 70,167 70,240| 70,328} 70,339} 70,388| 70,529] 70,917| 71,120] 70,822] 70,761] 70,603 
Participation rate......... 76.8 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 te 76.9 76.7 76.4 
Employed i icsiesiascsensscas 67,135 | 67,761 | 67,470 | 67,645| 67,703| 67,768 | 67,943 67,898} 68,037] 68,197] 68,585| 68,691| 68,480] 68,481 | 68,230 


Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio”... 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 74.1 74.5 74.6 74.3 74.2 73.8 


Agriculture 2,350 2,244 2,224 2,246 2,256 2,237 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 2,232 2,213 2,217 
Nonagricultural 
industries................| 64,785 | 65,517 | 65,246 | 65,399] 65,447 | 65,531 | 65,754 65,692 | 65,775 | 65,970| 66,282 | 66,382] 66,249] 66,269] 66,013 
Unemployed............. 2,580 2,433 2,508 2,471 2,464 2,472 2,385 2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 2,342 2,280 2,373 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.6 3:5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3:3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ete nascar 98,786 | 100,158 | 100,008 | 100,131 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 
Civilian labor force............. 59,702 | 60,840} 60,708] 60,988} 60,852 | 60,904} 60,860} 60,955} 61,052) 61,154) 61,576} 61,575| 61,671] 61,920] 61,614 
Participation rate 60.4 60.7 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 


Employed... 57,278 | 58,555 | 58,483 | 58,647] 58,477| 58,648| 58,630) 58,800/ 58,838} 58,958} 59,280) 59,398 | 59,422] 59,757| 59,248 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.... 58.0 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.4 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 59.0 59.3 58.7 
Agriculture. 768 803 820 851 798 780 778 800 768 791 826 871 894 899 864 
Nonagricultural 
industries 56,510 | 57,752 | 57,663 | 57,796| 57,679} 57,868) 57,852 | 58,000} 58,070| 58,167| 58,454] 58,526; 58,528] 58,858| 58,383 
Unemployed 2,424 2,285 2,225 2,341 2,375 2,256 2,230 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 2,249 2,163 2,367 


Unemployment rate.... 41 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 

15,644 | 16,040} 16,051 16,014 | 16,065 | 16,061 16,086 | 16,129] 16,107 | 16,114) 16,147] 16,149] 16,196 | 16,104] 16,034 

8,256 8,333 8,327 8,228 8,317 8,228 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 8,549 8,271 

52.8 52.0 51.9 51.4 51.8 51:2 51.5 52.1 §2.1 52.3 62.1 52.4 Slee 53.1 51.6 


population’ 
Civilian labor force. 
Participation rate 


Employed 7,051 7,172 7,237 7,106 7,219 7,114 7,077 7,242 7,223 7,265 7,356 7,273 7,257 7,467 7,237 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 45.1 44.7 45.1 44.4 44.9 44.3 44.0 44.9 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 44.8 46.4 45.1 
Agriculture...........0006 261 234 246 233 224 Plz 212 232 280 261 242 228 233 243 217 
Nonagricultural 
industries 6,790 6,938 6,991 6,873 6,995 6,897 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 7,024 7,224 7,020 
Unemployed coe 1,205 1,162 1,090 1,122 1,098 1,114 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 1,117 1,082 1,034 
Unemployment rate... 14.6 13.9 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13:3) 12.7 12.5 
White 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 171,478 | 173,085 | 172,859 | 172,999 | 173,133 | 173,275 | 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 
Civilian labor force.... 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,193 | 116,518 | 116,492 | 116,619 | 116,495 | 116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 | 117,988 | 117,097 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.2 
Employed ..-..csccccsisasssc 110,931 | 112,235 | 111,898 | 112,115 | 112,193 | 112,308 | 112,303 | 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 | 113,630 | 113,915 | 112,988 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 64.8 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 64.9 
Unemployed... 4,484 4,273 4,295 4,403 4,299 4,311 4,192 4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 4,073 4,108 
Unemployment rate... 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.8 3:7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 
Black 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ ba Pe het 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,798 | 24,833] 24,867 | 24,904} 24,946] 24,985 | 25,019} 25,051 | 25,047 | 25,076} 25,105 | 25,135 | 25,161 
Civilian labor force.............J 15,982 | 16,365] 16,290] 16,308] 16,366 | 16,321 | 16,474| 16,489| 16,508| 16,513} 16,622 | 16,785 | 16,572| 16,636 | 16,596 
Participation rate......... 65.6 65.8 65.7 65.7 65.8 65.5 66.0 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 
EMPLOY OO. ccccrsatertoreeaesse= 14,556 | 15,056} 15,053) 15,069] 14,962] 15,047] 15,114] 15,124] 15,187 | 15,204) 15,254] 15,471] 15,356) 15,444] 15,261 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 59.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.2 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 61.4 60.7 
Unemployed. 1,426 1,309 1,237 1,239 1,404 1,274 1,360 1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1,216 1,191 1,335 
Unemployment rate... 8.9 8.0 7.6 | 7.6 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 78 7.3 7.2 8.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Emo er Annual average 1999 - 2 2000 
mployment status 
ae 1998 | 1999 May | June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
T iz a 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ | 21,070} 21,650] 21,548] 21,618] 21,684] 21,752] 21,820} 21,881 21,947 | 22,008) 22,047] 22,108) 22,166 | 22,231 | 22,292 
Civilian labor force.............. 44,317| 14,665| 14,555| 14,624) 14,617| 14,710] 14,766| 14,809| 14,887 | 14,984 15,251 15,249} 15,313) 15,355) 15,322 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.7 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 69.1 68.7 
EMPlOVO Gere cceccnsccsrnvsnsness 13,291 13,720 | 13,574| 13,655| 13,696] 13,759] 13,795| 13,879| 13,979] 14,095 14,395 | 14,382) 14,355| 14,524] 14,432 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? we 63.1 63.4 63.0 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.3 64.7 
Unemployed 1,026 945 981 969 921 951 971 930 908 889 856 868 958 831 890 
Unemployment rate.... t2 6.4 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.7 6.3 5.4 5.8 


’ The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 1999 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


+ 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 
70,693 | 71,446] 71,207] 71,330) 71,437] 71,436) 71,630} 71,623} 71,732) 71,927| 72,358} 72,473) 72,313] 72,307) 71,948 
60,771 62,042 | 61,983} 62,068] 61,962| 62,094) 62,020} 62,317| 62,366| 62,493| 62,863| 62,889 | 62,846 | 63,399| 62,767 


Married men, spouse 


FO OSON asi dimecccen se tcenenwenncens 42,923 | 43,254 | 42,997] 43,279] 43,350] 43,368| 43,367 | 43,206) 43,273| 43,283 | 43,951 43,535 | 43,297 | 43,272 | 43,216 
Married women, spouse 
EH OSIM acs cnve cessed crvscsnnnnseos 32,872 33,450 | 33,442| 33,758] 33,387 | 33,504] 33,275 | 33,521 33,635 |' 33,762 | 34,166 | 33,882 | 33,780 | 33,877 | 33,786 
Women who maintain 
RETO avnccenieves vets csncserscosis 7,904 8,229 8,081 8,028 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 8,307 8,301 
Class of worker 
agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,930 1,923 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 2,054 2,006 
Self-employed workers........| 1,341 1,297 1,330 1,341 1,292 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 1,272 1,252 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 36 39 45 46 40 42 41 36 38 51 42 43 38 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....|. 119,019 | 121,323 | 121,311 | 121,006 | 121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 | 123,623 | 122,860 


Government..........0+++ .-| 18,383 18,903 | 18,771 19,007 | 19,032} 19,114] 19,080} 18817] 18,902} 18959) 19,013] 19,394] 19,598; 19,280] 19,169 
Private industries | 100,637 | 102,420 | 102,540 | 101,999 | 102,156 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 | 104,343 | 103,691 
Private households. | 962 933 914 983 944 873 1,035 939 944 948 952 1,016 998 1,019 953 
OUING Fs ccceawaanaesapetarevererceest 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,626 | 101,016 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 | 103,324 102,783 
Self-employed workers........ 8,962 8,790 8,726 8,840 8,820 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 8,750 8,714 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 61 88 7 93 100 101 108 98 92 74 107 103 82 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOUSONG: wor ennsiaevextavdéncsae 3,665 3,357 3,399 3,377 3,316 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 3,124 3,248 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS.....ccccreseneesd 2,095 1,968 1,950 2,048 1,974 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 1,844 1,962 
Could only find part-time 
WORK wavermroaerexcissunxss¥l 1,258 1,079 1,116 1,045 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 1,016 978 
Part time for noneconomic 
SEASONS). <iceveresvvuee seed 18,500 18,758 18,692 18,716 18,983 19,230 18,801 18,799 18,651 18,618 18,889 19,031 18,770 18,474 18,409 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
NOASONS sortewnsacssaateenexexccy 3,501 3,189 3,229 3,209 3,142 3,127 31412 2,983 3,105 3,157 3,066 2,985 3,003 3,021 3,096 
Slack work or business : 
COMGIMOMS: cxecseprrvensexeesenes 1,997 1,861 1,845 1,902 1,850 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 1,782 1,840 
Could only find part-time ; 
WOlKiterrcavitediedeevsacrss 1,228 1,056 1,089 1,031 1,034 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 922 989 962 
Part time for noneconomic 


FOASONS. -cvccerscecesnssecessevers 


17,954 18,197 | 18,138 | 18,106 | 18466 | 18652| 18,273| 18249] 18,083 


18,061 
' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


18,406 | 18,184 | 17,943 | 17,853 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


Selected categories 
1998 ba. wey June | July Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 


Characteristic 


Total, 16 years ANd OVEF.........cccccseseeceeeeees 4.5 4.2 4.2 43 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 44 44 4.0 41 44 3.9 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 14.6 13.9 13.1 13.6 13.2 13:5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 
Men, 20 years and over....... 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 35 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 
Women, 20 years and over. 41 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.7 T/ hee) 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 

White totale rin re irccccns saree 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 12.6 12.0 11.4 12.0 11.4 WEY. 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 11.7 11.6 10.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ 14.1 12.6 12.2 12.0 wiiere 12:3 12.7 11.9 12.8 13:3 12.4 14.4 11.3 13.0 10.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 10.9 TAKS. 10.6 12.0 11.4 11.0 11.9 AMZ: 11.2 10.9 9.1 10.4 12.1 10.0 10.5 
Men, 20 years and over..... : 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.2 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 
Women, 20 years and over............... 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 3:3 3.2 owe Sat 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 oo Che 
Black; totalenneccaencacsstteert ieee 8.9 8.0 7.6 7.6 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 tee 8.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 27.6 27.9 25.2 24.8 26.9 28.1 30.8 30.8 28.4 25.3 23:9], 24:3 25.1 22.2 23.9 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ : 30.1 30.9 27.9} 28.8 30.7 29.6 30.3 35.3 31.0 PAS 24.0 22.3 21.3 22.0 27.7 
Women, 16 to 19 yearsS............00004 25.3 25.1 22.5 21.2 23.4 26.7 31.4 26.1 25.9 23.0 23.8 26.6 28.9 22.4 20.2 
Men, 20 years and ovef...........:..c0000 7.4 6.7 6.6 6.4 7.2 6.3 7A ees 7.0 7.0 7.4 Wel 6.4 6.6 1 
Women, 20 years and over............... 7.9 6.8 6.5 6.7 7.7 6.9 6.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 7.2 6.5 6.1 5.8 7.0 
Hispanic origin, total..............:cccecceee Teo 6.4 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.7 6.3 5.4 5.8 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 PA 2.3 2.2 2. PACT = 2) 2.2 241 22 2.0 al 2.0 1.8 1.9 
Married women, spouse present. 2.9 2.7 2.6 27 2.8 PAf 2.6 2:5 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 PETE 2.6 2.9 
Women who maintain families.... Ted 6.4 6.0 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 6.3 6.5 
Full-time workers................ | 4.3 44 4.0 4.0 41 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 
Part-time WOrkeYS..............:cessscscssereseed 5.3 5.0 5.2 sys) 4.9 4.6 5.0 47 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.9 on 4.6 5.3 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 

WOTKOIS accssoreanresstnci sere seated ccsnpreetevesaeeae! 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 
MUIR QF ccc encssesstccreunsvaccsscccsenasevecesescxsocenr] Se Buy. 5.9 4.8 6.0 4.2 6.7 5.0 4.6 41 2.6 4.0 Ps 2.8 4.2 
Constructor. cc. s-setsse-s-.ca--.ostvrrsnnaseee 75 7.0 7.2 7.3 6.9 7.6 6.9 6.7 5.7 6.6 6.4 Tos, 6.9 5.2 5.8 
Manutactarings.cs.caneet.cseccusePiecscccescsoeee 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.7 CEA 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.9 4.0 YE 
Durable goods: tatesses-ssaseseteerecesacee-e 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.7 3.6 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.9 3.6 
Nondurable goods...........:.ccccceeseseeseeed 4.7 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.44 41 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 5.2 41 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities. 3.4 3.0 3.2 2.9 3.4 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 3.1 2.9 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade............. ae SS) 5.2) 5.3 5.3 5.2 4.8 52 4.9 §.3 5.2 6.1 5.3 5.4 4.9 sya 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.5 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.4 24) 2.3 2.3 2.9) een 2.5 2.9 2.4 2.6 2.4 
SOIVICES ss cacncerrucsiteracecovessNecevssveteadienssens 4.5 41 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 4.0 <if 4A 
Government WOrkelrS........:cccscceseeeeecsseseeed 2.3 2.2 2.5 2.3 2.2 24 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.1 22 17 eve 2.0 
Agricultural wage and salary workers.......| 8.3 8.9 10.1 9.3 9.0 9.6 5.7 TORE 8.3 7A 5.0 6.5 5.6 8.4 7.6 

Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma.............../ 7A 6.7 6.8 6.8 | 6.8 7.0 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 6.1 7.0 


High school graduates, no college............. 4.0 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 


’ Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1999 | 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, [ Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. ‘| May 
Less than 5 WEEKS.........:sseeeeees 2,622 2,568 | 2,502) 2,540| 2,640] 2,599] 2,582) 2,545| 2,601 2,620| 2,447] 2,603| 2,824] 2,455 | 2,531 


5 to 14 weeks...... 
15 weeks and over. 


1,950 1,832 | 1,832] 1,775] 1,778] 1,798) 1,805) 1,811 1,760 | 1,694] 1,754] 1,864] 1,719] 1,868] 1,953 
1,637 1,480 | 1,519) 1,634] 1,511 1,463 | 1,412) 1,434] 1,401 1,388 | 1,372] 1,277] 1,295 | 1,250] 1,337 


15 to 26 weeks.... 763 755 784 806 779 747 708 719 725 693 667 673 657 670 677 
27 WEEKS AND OVET.......2:eccereeeeeees 875 725 Teo 828 732 716 704 715 676 695 705 604 637 580 660 
Mean duration, in weekS..........0.0++ 14.5 13.4 13.4 14.3 13.5 13.2 13.0 13.2 13.0 12.9 13.2 25 12.8 12.4 12.6 
Median duration, in weeks............+. 6.7 6.4 6.6 6.3 5.8 6.4 5.9 6.3 6.2 5.9 5.7 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.8 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Nurnbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
4 + +— — -— 

Sob losersite Seeman oe tet a 2,822 2,622 | 2,678] 2,670] 2,670] 2,629| 2,573] 2,518} 2,493| 2,401) 2.477) 2,616] 2,541) 2,306) 2,483 
On temporary layOff.........:c1ceceee 866 848 837 876 847 893 869 802 851 795 739 838 781 703 894 
Not on temporary layoff...............4 1,957 1,774 1,841 1,794 1,823 1,736 1,704 1,716 1,642 1,606 1,739 1,778 1,759 1,602 1,589 

JOD ISAVENS.. 5 siscaitecevinisavonRavavensonsiaeed 734 783 781 831 768 793 758 778 821 825 776 759 824 883 774 

Reentiants:crcc.cuty-cctiarsteotccrsvsctseey 2,132 2,005 | 2,034| 2,038] 2,003) 1,942] 1,967] 1,958} 1,935] 2,036) 2,043| 1,975] 1,979) 1,961 2,093 

NOW’ OM ANtS ..1. se -nccansesicnecceceveniesene 520 469 440 359 459 481 504 511 485 453 393 387 434 408 500 

Percent of unemployed 

Job losers’ EEE 2: Se Re AS eee | 45.5 44.6 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 44.0 41.9 42.4 
On temporary layoff... 13.9 14.4 14.1 14.9 14.4 16.3 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 18.5 12.8 15.3 
Not on temporary layoff. . 31.5 30.2 31.0 30.4 30.9 29.7 29.4 29.8 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 29.1 27.2 

Job leavers.. 11.8 13.3 13.2 14.1 13.0 13.6 13.1 13.5 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 15.1 13.2 

Reentrants... 34.3 34.1 34.3 34.6 33.9 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 35.6 35.8 

NOW ONT ANS.....cccseoveracsersesserseereves 8.4 8.0 74 6.1 7.8 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 6.7 7.5 7.4 8.5 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers! eden eae Cruia bwin eal 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 Ke 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.8 
Job leavers.. , 5 6 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 
Reentrants 1.6 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 15 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 15 
NOW GNU AN Sy: csascescaricsscrenctnsarcnungs 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


a Ee acc c ae memes 
Sex and age Annual average = 1999 . . en 2000 
1998 1999 May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
= + - —— 
Total, 16 years and ovel.............00 4.5 4.2 4.2 | 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 41 
16 to 24 years........... = 10.4 9.9 9.6 9.8 9.7 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 9.3 9.8 
HO'tOi1 9 VOArS rec cetrencecaser seuss. 14.6 13.9 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 
AG fOc8 7: YOANS - ccccsccecctascsccenes 17.2 16.3 16.1 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 14.6 16.0 
18 10.19 years: ...3.-.s::-.cessesrees 12.8 12.4 11.2 11.8 11.7 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 12.1 11.4 10.4 
201024 VOAIS fnccsceacsuscessscenes- 7.9 US 5 7.6 7.6 7.3 Ge. 7.7 PAUL 7.4 7.4 TAS) 7.6 7.2 8.2 
25 Years ANd OVET........scceeeseeeeeee 3.4 3.1 Sie. 3.2 3.2 32 Sl 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 
2511054 YOarS. «5 ..cencsseancssesese 3.5 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 Sai Sot 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 Sil 
55 years and OVET...........c:c00 ond 2.8 PAT 3.0 2.9 27; 2.6 2.7 2.6 2 fi 2.8 3.0 25 2.4 2.4 
Men, 16 years and over................. 4.4 4.1 4.2 4.1 4.1 4.1 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9 4.1 3.8 3.8 3.9 
NO tO:2 45 years: .s sc, creates ccc oid 10.3 10.2 10.5 10.2 9.9 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 9.2 9.6 10.0 
IG TON O YOOIS i c.ceucsccnsccsseeraces 16.2 14.7 13.9 14.3 13.8 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 15.5 12.4 13.6 13.1 
AG 1017 YOaNSvcccssssiansorcsencane 19.1 17.0 17.6 16.8 16.1 16.2 16.6 USES 16.9 17.7 14.3 17.3 Gel 15.8 16.9 
WStO: 19 YOarSuscssccscercssecsnese 14.1 13.1 aS 12.7 12.2 12.6 ee 13.2 13.6 13.5 13.7 13.9 10.5 12.4 10.8 
DO T0124 VOAIS:...cc2-cnnsnceceenesecet 8.1 Tel 8.0 8.3 8.1 7.6 Ti 8.2 Thee. 7.8 7.2 73 7.4 7.3 8.3 
25 years and over... 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 af 2.8 
25 to 54 years... = 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 Pad 2.8 
55 years and over... 2.8 2.8 2.8 PATE 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 25 Ha) 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.6 
Women, 16 years and over............ 4.6 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 41 4.3 4.0 4.3 
1G10 24 YOars:.ccsccscsecuseccccsencceee 9.8 9.5 8.9 9.1 9.1 9.3 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 8.9 9.6 10.2 8.9 9.5 
16 to 19 years.. 12.9 13.2 12.2 13.0 12.6 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 ap Ed 12.6 14.4 11.6 11.8 
16 to 17 years... 15.1 15.5 14.5 15573 14.7 15.6 15.6 16.3 16.1 1534 13.7 14.3 15.4 13.3 15.0 
18 to 19 years... “a TS 11.6 10.9 10.9 11.2 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 13.7 10.4 9.9 
ZO TO 24 YEAS cren cee saensecessresees 7.8 7.2 6.9 6.8 7.1 7.0 if 7.2 7.9 7.0 7.6 7.8 72 (pr 8.2 
25 years ANd OVET.........eeceeeeeeee 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.3 
25 to 54 years 3.8 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 3:3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.5 
55 years and OVET........... 2.6 2.8 2.6 3.3 2.9 2.4 2.1 2.5 2.6 2.9 3.1 33 Quit, 2.0 2.3 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


State 


Apr. 
1999 


Mar. 
2000 


pr. 
2000? 


State 


Mar. 
2000 


2000° 


Alabamia:seccsnttitissincdedereneseschcvervenmnsne 
BIASK A ccrnsasacttisisessnasesviceseuiese 


Arizona..... 
Arkansas.. 


CaAllOMial: meereacevesxsccecsecancesevsnpitesir ecards 


COMO ADO.sreccaccececcvsccesatetveeess 


Connecticut. 


Georglaisscdsccpsncmse<cacheupencncraccrsvecsnenseven 
RAW ESo rinnsamesiancnnenacanissanedee 
ote fs Wt epeere ays eeepenrs Pe Perce rere CEE. Derr, 


Iilinois.... 


Wheels foeveecsccs senevcsassssiccene ce saonecusneeaveens 


FOWIA cratca asaceseetonncaareutoenneeanetwas texstoanarey 
WINS BS isvcigethcactics ss auattoae texts 22 


Kentucky.. 
Louisiana... 


Malt @ic.sivcer-xcsarcsssusvcnpsssncapesssmrnyansnnsest 


Maryland...... 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan c22re cccsvacevecccssvncstecevecoseesetvomecs 
LT 0): En a ee 
MISSISSID Dixie cesesenrsscanecsie sens odenenepecadl 


4.9 
6.6 
4.6 
46 
5.4 


3.0 
3.3 
3.6 
6.5 
3.9 


44 
5.8 
5.5 
4.2 
3.0 


2.6 
2.9 
47 
5.4 
4.2 


3.7 
3.1 
3.8 
Ctl 
5.1 


4.2 
6.0 
3.9 
47 
5.0 


2.7 
2.3 
3.2 
5.8 
3.8 


3.4 
47 
4.0 
4.4 
a2 


24 
3.2 
3.9 
5.2 
3.5 


3.0 
2.4 
2.9 
2.7 
5.5 


= 


41 
6.6 
3.6 
4.4 
4.8 


2.8 
2.3 
3.6 
5.5 
3.8 


3.5 
4.3 
44 
4.3 
3.4 


2.2 
3.3 
3.9 
4.4 
3.3 


3.2 
2.8 
3.0 
2.6 
5.5 


MissoUri22 6.8 «tii eee 
Montana.. 
Nebraska 
[NCW (ef: eReeoPS ni oor Sept ene eer Oe Pea 
New Hampshire............scssssesssssssseererene 


INOW: DESO ssaccccetesescsevereuectesece:pcuntanatyaneced 
New Mexico... 
INOW YORI ice vein totes ncissavenamnemarecunsiarcnenaaeral 
NGF C ar Olin aictve.ts.s-ccossrencstoseroeasenene ss 
Nori DiaKOta ccccccciensecamesensescettocemsnereeeal 


IMO gy iegatascecrsseashintssyes vance Nausa Ueecteasaand 
KIA OM Elis secwcecrsusesnessexosensevesasssaceeane senna 
ORSG GI icasccscncttcnas tier svaneue encanta seeeeracneians 
Pennsylvania.. 
FN ODS ISIANG occ, ccsesssowoeovdannseaiinasamsandanend 


SOUth CANON. Ciocectsccrcovneesraweseceacaned 
SOUtH DARA oo reccrccteeceonaversvavessnseercermasue 
Tennessee.. 


Virginia... 

Washington....... 
West Virginia..... 
WISCONSIN cccacenccscassusnconnevhannasaningseeae states 
NL el ate Resrcecceoneeeerccereac. cen eeere ene-eoe 


Co eS 


° = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


a To Ap | Ma (ae. | 2 T= aAp. | Maa Apo. 
plate 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
| L 

Alabama cers. .crscnccectesccssccssaeseves 1,913.3 1,948.0 1399722} MISSOUND:s.creccsseccersscncvesvscence ce sereey PATE NESTE 2,746.5 2,748.4 
PlaSkacriectecesats.cntete oeccseaneotonscers 276.2 279.9 2828" lI Momtanaccvessc.cssceseccsevesratereccanteres 379.9 389.8 389.8 
ANZONAcaescvsssvacttessteeessscccseneeessee 2,141.6 2,227.3 2244 :3) |) IN@bIaSkalcncsiscs-cssscscsasanssessveseseen 887.9 895.2 293.9 
IMAGES isco teos oe ksesseee heeseccos AAS7-5 1,165.0 PANO PSiINCVAG Atos: ccec.ccxccosacstcaesscoccesnevenes 975.3 1,012.5 1,013.4 
GalifOrmniasine.cecsmactececceee.ss<4||  43:900.0. 14,270.1 14,334.5 || New Hampshire.............0ccceeeeses 603.9 612.4 613.2 
CONN AGG ss ieccvcccuscecsossesscccsaszoeneestee 2,119.4 2,188.9 2,199.0 || New Jersey.........cccccesseseeeesesseseeee 3,854.5 3,911.7 3,923.3 
Connecticut. 1,669.1 1,692.1 169127 ||| INGW M@XICO sc iksscccscocveccscsesacsenenne 727.6 739.4 741.6 
Delaware............ 410.1 421.2 422.4 || New York....... 8,428.0 8,577.9 8,594.0 
District of Columbia.. 612.6 619.9 619.6 || North Carolina... st 3,851.9 3,911.4 3,923.4 
Blorida: ka ceccet ssseteescasecrciie, 6,806.3 7,087.5 7109.9 ||| North Dakota:..2.-n-...scsssee eed 323.9 325.2 325.5 
GOOG Ia tate cecsscsacsssstasessinee oe eens 3,858.3 3,995.8 4,010.4 OhiotAns eee 5,541.0 5,590.6 5,600.3 
THAW ees cree cocccee-cvesneveodtaeetrrcesncrees 530.6 539.7 54120) |) OM ANOMAL ccscciessscsccocesaseceosecssosesed 1,455.1 1,484.3 1,485.8 
Idaho. 533.6 555.1 B56-2)|| OLreGOM) <cczeceexcvecorsneseccecaseesevoones 1,566.8 1,588.0 1,591.2 
WNIT ONS rocco cc ccecusnenerectcvsssseceacerevsasers 5,953.4 6,001.8 6,011.8 || Pennsylvania.............ccsscseeseeceeeed 5,573.0 5,622.7 5,617.6 
Indianaieceessnccscsereseastavacece sac 2,959.9 2,985.3 2;991.2.|) Rhode Island.....-.siscccseccsccsscosss=ee 463.8 469.0 471.8 
IOWA recascacsvescapeerernecscseravoetca-tsces 1,467.8 1,484.6 1,489.7 || South Carolina............cccseseceeeees 1,824.5 1,868.3 1,867.9 
Kansas. 1,322.5 1,343.5 1,343.1 || South Dakota. 371.5 380.6 380.7 
Kentucky.. 1,791.0 1,830.8 1,835.1 || Tennessee.... 2,664.2 2,719.0 Pare mer 
Louisiana. 1,891.4 1,908.7 1,910.2 || Texas...... 9,107.5 9,349.1 9,363.9 
MAING ctecscctscenctecasnacivecsssanspeieedeens 583.2 599.2 601.1 1,045.1 1,068.2 1,069.7 
Maryland). 225 ftecs ccsirsoeecactte 2,375.9 2,435.0 DAAOIOH NOrmontccsene-coscee eerpeneterre see sees 290.4 295.8 295.2 
Massachusetts xeirnncvec-ceccessecessesers 3,225.6 3,274.7 3,293 -Gi i PVIFGIM Ac rsescassntencencenesnescoucesaanesacns 3,392.9 3,463.9 3,477.6 
MiChiQaniis cr ceeeserseneees-crtcereeenw cer 4,525.1 4,554.7 4/5 70:6 i) WaShInQtoninncacesrscccocsupshe-eseseneaes 2,632.8 2,679.9 2,677.5 
Minnesotan riveecccanccserccesucenavcecusese 2,601.5 2,651.2 2,654.8 || West Virginia...............sccsecsrsoesed 726.2 732.4 731.7 
BAISSISSIODMT sresc, paeevascaceneaesecnem west? 1,152.7 1,159.6 T5627 HSWASCONSIN Ere ascacecevepiesscracetanen tee 2,772.2 2,811.7 2,820.9 

HWY OMMNG secs ccnens cre cecanexestenercnnetaranes 231.5 237.3 235.6 


—————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEyEeEEeEeEee—————E——EE—EEEEEEEee 


® = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


ue 


1998 1999 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May? 


+ + 7 
if 125,865 128,786 | 128,377 | 128,630 | 128,898 | 129,057 | 129,265 | 129,523 129,788 | 130,038 | 130,387 | 130,482 | 131,009 | 131,419 | 131,590 
106,042 | 108,616 | 108,274 | 108,507 | 108,735 | 108,846 | 109,042 409,275 | 109,517 | 109,730 | 110,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 110,587 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR. 


GOODS-PRODUCING 25,414 | 25,482 | 25,436 | 25,432) 25,488 | 25,430 25,460 | 25,483] 25,527 | 25,561 25,677 | 25,624| 25,738 | 25,725 | 25,687 
Mining 590 535 532 529 528 526 527 529 527 530 530 533 536 539 537 
Metal mining... cA 49 45 45 45 45 44 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 44 
Oil and gas extraction.........+-4 339 293 289 287 286 286 287 289 288 291 293 296 300 303 304 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

except fuels... 110 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 111 111 111 111 at 110 
Construction... 6,020 6,404 6,364 6,388 6,408 6,401 6,439 6,470 6,516 6,552 6,652 6,618 6,726 6,694 6,670 
General building contractors....., 1,377 1,450 1,444 1,447 1,451 1,447 1,458 1,464 1,470 1,474 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 1,496 
Heavy construction, except 
DUAIGIN GQ irexnseiccssasseocxerssecarsSeay 840 869 861 866 867 865 866 872 876 882 892 885 905 899 891 
Special trades contractors......... 3,804 4,084 4,059 4,075 4,090 4,089 4,115 4,134 4,170 4,196 4,262 4,242 4,313 4,298 4,283 
Manufacturing, 18,805 | 18,543} 18,540] 18,515] 18,552 | 18,503 | 18,494 18,484 | 18,484 | 18,479| 18,495) 18,473| 18,476| 18,492] 18,480 
Production workers... 12,952 | 12,739} 12,741 12,711 12,753 | 12,706} 12,700| 12,702) 12,702 | 12,701 12,713 | 12,697 | 12,683} 12,689 | 12,683 


11,205 | 11,103) 11,091 11,083 | 11,125] 11,097] 11,090] 11,083] 11,085} 11,087) 11,099 11,088 | 11,094} 11,104] 11,107 
7,666 7,590 7,584 7,572 7,620 7,590 7,580 7,581 7,579 7,579 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,586 


Durable goods. 
Production workers... 


Lumber and wood products..... 814 828 827 827 829 829 830 831 831 831 830 832 830 830 828 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 533 548 546 547 554 551 551 553 553 552 553 553 555 557 558 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PRODUCES ss esiiccn oinnenee 562 563 563 562 563 563 563 562 564 565 568 567 568 567 567 
Primary metal industries 715 700 699 698 701 699 697 697 698 698 699 699 701 699 699 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,509 1,517 1,515 1,515 BRA 1,515 1,518 1,519 1,520 1,521 1,523 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,536 
Industrial machinery and 
QQUIPIMONE....crsevcssesverendernesnend 2,206 2,141 2,141 2,139 2,142 2,135 2,133 2,130 2,131 2,132 2,130 2,131 2,124 2,126 2,125 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT..........2.2eeeeeeeeeed 382 370 372 373 371 370 370 369 370 370 369 368 366 364 360 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN........csseseseeeseseeeeeeey 1,707 1,670 1,666 1,667 1,675 1,669 1,670 1,672 1,670 1,673 1,679 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOSICS........6csceeesesereseed 660 636 634 634 635 637 636 638 638 640 642 645 646 651 654 
Transportation equipment........ 1,893 1,884 1,883 1,878 1,890 1,887 1,880 1,873 1,870 1,867 1,871 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,861 
Motor vehicles and 
OGUIDIMOMeeasevaverncccssanscasceaes 995 1,019 1,016 1,018 1,029 1,026 1,025 1,022 1,022 1,023 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,024 
Aircraft and parts.............-.0-- 525 495 503 496 493 488 483 478 473 470 469 453 467 461 463 
Instruments and related 
products... 873 856 857 856 859 854 852 849 850 849 847 844 844 844 845 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
TAGISHFIGS sccrastostsevsoscsevzencrveces 395 395 394 394 395 395 396 397 398 ’ 399 399 398 397 397 395 
Nondurable goods 7,600 7,440 7,449 7,432 7,427 7,406 7,404 7,401 7,399 7,392 7,396 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 
Production workers... diy Mtepeasy A 5,149 5,157 §,139 5,133 5,116 5,120 5,121 5,123 §,122 §,121 5,105 §,103 §,105 5,097 
Food and kindred products...... 1,683 1,677 1,677 1,674 1,674 1,667 1,673 1,673 1,675 1,674 1,681 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,676 
Tobacco products ari 4 39 38 39 38 36 38 38 38 38 38 37 35 37 37 
Textile mill products... 598 560 562 560 557 556 562 550 552 549 548 549 549 548 545 
Apparel and other textile 
PH OMIOUS 025 os eresesraiseararencesavrs 766 692 699 693 688 681 678 674 672 669 666 665 665 665 660 
Paper and allied products........ 677 668 669 668 668 667 666 665 665 665 664 663 662 662 661 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1.5011 1,551 1,552 1,552 1,561 1,551 1,549 1,548 1,549 1,550 1,551 1,554 1,552 
Chemicals and allied products, 1,043 1,034 1,035 1,033 1,032 1,030 1,031 1,032 1,031 1,030 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,027 
Petroleum and coal products... 139 134 134 133 134 132 133 133 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOdUCtS........ceceeeeves 1,005 1,006 1,006 1,003 1,008 1,008 1,005 1,008 1,009 1,011 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 
Leather and leather products... 84 78 78 78 76 77 77 77 76 76 76 76 76 75 75 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.........000000 100,451 | 103,304 | 102,941 | 103,198 | 103,410 | 103,627 | 103,805 | 104,040 | 104,261 | 104,477 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,903 
Transportation and public 
utilities 6,611 6,826 6,797 6,817 6,834 6,848 6,866 6,875 6,898 6,911 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,961 


Transportation...... 4,273 4,409 4,392 4,408 4,420 4,426 4,436 4,441 4,453 4,459 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,498 


Railroad transportation 231 230 232 232 229 227 226 226 226 226 225 225 222 221 219 
Local and interurban 

PASSENGET trANSIt......cccrees 469 485 483 485 486 488 488 489 490 491 493 494 494 498 498 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,744 1,805 1,798 1,803 1,808 1,810 1,816 1,818 1,823 1,818 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,832 
Water transportation i 181 187 185 187 188 188 189 190 190 192 192 196 197 200 200 
Transportation by air... 1,181 1,227 1,218 1,224 1,230 1,234 1,238 1,241 1,246 1,253 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 j 2 
Transportation services.......... 454 463 463 464 466 466 466 464 465 466 464 465 466 469 468 

Communications and public 
utilities 


2,338 2,416 2,405 2,409 2,414 2,422 2,430 2,434 2,445 2,452 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,463 


Communications... 1,477 1,552 1,541 1,544 1,551 1,558 1,565 1,572 1,581 1,588 1,591 1,598 1,602 1,604 1,607 


Electric, gas, and sanitary 


SOWVIGOS siicaticsevieidiaruisnvaxcvese) 861 865 864 865 863 864 865 862 864 864 864 860 859 857 856 
Wholesale trade... 6,800 6,924 6,898 6,905 6,927 6,946 6,962 6,973 6,989 7,002 7,005 7,011 7,033 7,055 7,047 
Retail trade.......sccscesessseeseeneee 22,295 | 22,788 | 22,763 | 22,810 | 22,833 | 22,841 | 22,844] 22,863| 22,893| 22,936 | 22,973| 22,987| 23,027| 23,197] 23,081 

Building materials and garden D , A 
SUPPIi@S........000608 oeecnosneeaneane 948 989 982 985 989 992 994 1,004 1,008 1,012 1,016 1,020 1,034 1,032 1,022 
General merchandise stores......, 2,730 2,771 2,781 Pi Gp 2,774 2,768 2,757 2,752 2,752 2,766 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 2,762 
Department stores................5 2,415 2,431 2,444 2,439 2,433 2,426 2,414 2,408 2,406 2,416 2,419 2,417 2,409 2.443 2,406 
See footnotes at end of table. — midis 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Industry Annual average | A 1999 - 2000 
1998 | 1999 Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar.” | Apr.? 

FOOd'StOrOS Sui cccsececsepscsassssscoacee 3,482 3,483 3,492 3,487 3,479 3,478 3,484 3,478 3,481 3,480 3,482 3,481 3,484 3,478 | 3,498 
Automotive dealers and 

SOIVICE StAtIONS.............eceeeee 2,341 2,406 2,399 2,400 2,403 2,407 2,409 2,415 2,420 2,424 2,432 2,445 2,442 2,454 2,455 

New and used car dealers....... 1,048 1,081 1,074 1,077 1,080 1,085 1,089 1,091 1,092 1,096 1,097 1,100 1,103 1,108 1,109 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,143 1,180 1,163 1,172 1,178 1,192 1,191 1,189 1,200 1,198 1,177 1,178 1,193 1,195 1,204 
Furniture and home furnishings 

SOR eer nce spect csaceeccepntacconcbend 1,026 1,085 1,081 1,084 1,091 1,090 1,094 1,097 1,099 1,095 1,102 1,102 1,107 TiS, 1,119 
Eating and drinking places........| 7,760 7,904 7,863 7,880 7,911 7,989 7,960 7,932 7,925 7,943 7,986 7,987 7,980 7,981 8,061 
Miscellaneous retail 

establisnments...............-.668 2,867 2,968 2,945 2,962 2,970 2,983 2,988 2,997 3,009 3,005 2,994 3,015 3,018 3,022 3,035 

Finance, insurance, and 

real estate. 7,407 7,632 7,611 7,621 7,636 7,647 7,650 7,653 7,668 7,675 7,685 7,685 7,698 7,689 7,696 


Finance....... 
Depository institutions 
Commercial banks... 


3,593 3,706 3,697 3,706 3,709 3,715 3,716 3,715 3,719 3,723 3,727 3,726 3,732 3,726 3,732 
2,042 2,047 2,050 2,047 2,045 2,044 2,046 2,047 2,047 2,044 2,040 2,040 2,038 2,034 2,036 
1,468 1,465 1,467 1,465 1,463 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,464 1,460 1,458 1,458 1,457 1,456 1,455 


Savings institutions... oy 258 256 257 256 256 256 255 255 254 254 252 251 250 247 247 
Nondepository institutions.......| 658 714 716 720 721 721 719 713 711 711 713 708 708 701 699 
Security and commodity 

IDFOKOTSiarveerecsonccs-eseesoetve<asrcor | 645 679 668 672 676 682 685 686 691 697 702 705 712 717 725 
Holding and other investment 

offices. 248 266 263 267 267 268 266 269 270 271 272 273 274 274 272 

Insurance... «| 2,344 2,402 2,395 2,399 2,402 2,404 2,407 2,410 2,414 2,411 2,416 2,406 2,412 2,410 2,412 
INSUrANCE CALieLS......... ceed 1,598 1,635 1,631 1,635 1,638 1,635 1,636 1,637 1,641 1,636 1,639 1,632 1,636 1,633 1,634 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service.... 605 746 767 764 764 764 769 771 773 773 775 777 774 776 UWA 778 

Real estate 1,471 1,525 1,519 1,516 1,525 1,528 1,527 1,528 1,535 1,541 1,542 1,553 1,554 1,553 1,552 


37,526 | 39,000 | 38,697] 38,782} 38,952] 39,055 | 39,205 | 39,257 39,433 | 39,554 | 39,657] 39,804} 39,822 | 39,980) 40,101 


Agricultural services. ae 706 759 755. 751 757 760 757 763 766 774 765 788 782 799 798 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,776 1,799 1,791 1,786 1,797 1,807 1,813 1,811 1,806 1,812 1,807 1,800 1,805 1,822 1,835 
Personal ServiceS..............ce 1,195 1,206 1,204 1,189 1,200 1,207 1,207 1,210 1,210 1,214 1,225 1,231 1,228 1,234 1,235 
Business services. 8,584 9,123 9,010 9,047 9,088 9,148 9,186 9,204 9,303 9,336 9,392 9,416 9,424 9,482 9,537 
Services to buildings.. 950 988 978 979 984 992 998 1,000 1,003 1,003 1,000 999 1,003 1,008 1,004 
Personnel supply services. 3,230 3,405 3,350 3,366 3,387 3,422 3,418 3,440 3,490 3,501 3,513 3,505 3,523 3,556 3,613 
Help supply services.............4 2,872 3,017 2,975 2,986 3,000 3,025 3,024 3,032 3,099 3,097 3,108 3,100 3,119 3,148 3,194 
Computer and data 
processing serviceS............... 1,599 1,781 1,749 1,765 1,781 1,794 1,806 1,814 1,823 1,829 1,842 1,852 1,859 1,868 1,876 
Auto repair services 
ANG | DAMKING :cnceovescscgeaccnnsecesnesd 1,144 1,185 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,185 1,190 1,196 1,197 1,198 1,202 1,202 1,196 1,196 
Miscellaneous repair services.... 382 397 396 398 395 395 396 398 400 400 405 403 406 407 407 
Motion pictures............:ceeeeee 573 600 587 604 611 609 608 608 612 613 609 616 609 608 617 
Amusement and recreation 
services.... | 1,601 1,696 1,668 1,675 1,695 1,694 pried 1,713 1,730 1,734 1,725 1,759 1,762 1,763 1,778 
Health services.. ae 9,846 9,973 9,951 9,954 9,964 9,975 9,993 9,999} 10,009] 10,026 | 10,038) 10,057 | 10,059} 10,071 10,078 
Offices and clinics of medical 
WOLONS  Sisscsrectnensacatavenenascnvnnd 1,803 1,865 1,856 1,860 1,864 1,868 1,874 1,876 1,880 1,885 1,886 1,895 1,898 1,907 1,912 
Nursing and personal care 
RACH OS terereeccereeneeeeeoesnacenss = 1,762 1,755 1,753 1,755 1,755 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,756 1,756 1,759 1,760 1,762 1,763 1,763 
PHOS AIS 5 ooo tevessectonssnsronnreon-abe 3,926 3,970 3,966 3,966 3,969 3,968 3,973 3,977 3,978 3,978 3,985 3,992 3,989 3,990 3,987 
Home health care services.. 672 655 656 653 653 655 658 657 658 658 659 658 656 653 654 
Legal services.......... i 973 1,002 998 999 1,002 1,000 1,004 1,007 1,009 1,012 1,015 1,017 1,014 1,014 1,010 


2,177 2,270 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,278 2,288 2,289 2,288 2,298 2,304 2,297 2,298 2,321 2,332 
2,644 2,782 2,755 2,760 2,778 2,763 2,799 2,803 2,817 2,840 2,850 2,872 2,876 2,889 2,900 


Educational services. 
Social services 


Child day care services...........1 605 632 628 629 633 632 631 631 634 646 650 657 655 660 659 
Residential Care..........c000--0 747 781 772 775 777 781 785 788 792 796 801 803 807 810 816 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.................4 93 94 94 93 94 94 95 94 95 96 95 96 95 96 98 
Membership organizations......... 2,361 2,402 2,392 2,394 2,409 2,403 2,409 2,408 2,409 2,411 2,418 2,420 2,420 2,422 2,420 
Engineering and management 
services 3,185 3,420 3,370 3,391 3,411 3,441 3,458 3,464 3,487 3,496 3,515 3,532 3,544 3,558 3,561 
Engineering and architectural 
services.. 905 944 939 940 942 948 948 948 954 959 964 973 976 977 980 
Management and public 
FOIAHONS sxceycenvcccessssecseacctacsstns 1,034 1,158 1,133 1,143 1,153 1,165 1,178 1,180 1,193 1,196 1,213 1,220 1,218 1,225 1,226 
GOVEFMMENL......cserereeesereesenenenenes 19,819 | 20,160} 20,099] 20,077] 20,105] 20,153} 20,210} 20,218 | 20,237) 20,269] 20,315 | 20,365 | 20,382 | 20,540 | 20,647 
FOGOPAl ic ccecsecsesescecerasnstcanseire scoot 2,686 2,669 2,688 2,666 2,664 2,656 2,651 2,654 2,643 2,648 2,645 2,665 2,702 2,818 2,887 
Federal, except Postal 
Service... 1,819 1,796 1,809 1,788 1,789 1,779 1,779 1,785 1,780 1,780 1,780 1,799 1,836 1,953 2,022 


4,612 4,695 4,688 4,677 4,675 4,682 4,706 4,717 4,722 4,729 4,730 4,727 4,725 4,733 4,739 
Education 1,916 1,953 1,955 1,941 1,934 1,947 1,965 1,965 1,960 1,967 1,969 1,967 1,962 1,967 1,969 
Other State government 2,695 2,743 2,733 2,736 2,741 2,735 2,741 2,752 2,762 2,762 2,761 2,760 2,763 2,766 2,770 

Local........ 4) t2;521 12,796 | 12,723] 12,734 | 12,766| 12,815] 12,853} 12,847| 12,872) 12,892] 12,940] 12,973) 12,955} 12,989} 13,021 

Education.. 7,082 7,265 7,206 7,225 7,239 7,268 7,308 7,295 7,305 7,318 7,351 7,365 7,347 7,365 7,398 

Other local government. 5,440 5,531 5,517 5,509 5,527 5,547 5,545 5,552 5,567 5,574 5,589 5,608 5,608 5,624 5,623 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
SS 
Annual average 1999 2000 


Indust 7 a 
= 1998 1999 | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? 
| a} | 
PRIVATE SECTOR........:2ccecseeseeeeeeeree 34.6 34.5) 345] 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.4 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........22cceceeeeeeeeenes 41.0 41.0) 41.0| 41.1 41.1 411 41.2| 41.1 41.3| 41.0 41.1 41.3 41.2 41.5 40.9 
WHINING Scere: ctenests cucececpsstcrscosscacscsensaseauvea 43.9 43.8) 43.9) 43.9] 445) 44.1 44.3 | 44.1 44.2 44.3) 44.7) 447 44.7 45.3 44.2 
MANUFACTURING. ..........-202ceeeeeceesenenee 41.7 414.7/ 41.7| 41.8} 41.8) 41.8 41.8) 41.8 41.7} 41.7 41.7 41.8 41.7 42.2 41.4 
OVENME NOUS c.r.cscscrvecrsescceseeterecced 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.7 47 4.7 47 4.6 4.7 46 4.9 4.5 
Durable goods..... rece| 42.3 42.2| 422] 423] 424] 42.3 42.4| 42.3] 422| 422] 423] 423] 423] 428 42.0 
Overtime hours met 48 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 48 48 4.8 48 4.9 48 5.1 47 
Lumber and wood products..........:00004 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.9 41.2 40.7 
Furniture and fixtures........cccccesereeeeees 40.5 40.3} 40.3| 404] 405) 40.3 40.4} 40.1 39.9} 40.2 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.6 40.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products...........! 43.5 43.5 43.4 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.8 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.0 
Primary metal industries.............:.:::0044 44.2 44.2 44.2 44.3 44.4 44.4 44.5 44.3 44.3 44.4 44.5 44.5 44.4 44.9 43.9 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PRODUCTS se eerreecceecve-cere | 44.6 448) 446) 449] 45.0) 45.0 45.0| 45.2 45.3 45.4| 453) 454) 45.2 45.0 44.7 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.3 42.2) 421 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3) 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.4| 424 425) 43.0 42.2 
Industrial machinery and equipment.... 42.8 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.9 42.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
Cot UOT) Bats esr ccneeer es epee eereeeerer pce sCerEey 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.8 42.2 41.4 
Transportation equipment.......... a 43.4 43.8 43.6 44.1 44.2 43.9 44.0 43.8 43.6 43.4 43.8 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 43.5 45.0 44.5 45.3 45.5 45.1 45.4 45.0 44.7 44.5 45.0 45.0 44.6 45.5 44.2 
Instruments and related products........ 41.3 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............-. 39.9 39.8 | 40.1 39.9| 39.9} 40.0 39.9 | 39.8 39.7 39.7 39.5 39.5 39.4 39.8 39.3 
Nondurable Qoods.........-.-:cssesseesessseeeeens 40.9 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.9 41.0 40.9 41.3 40.6 
Overtime hours... 4.3 44 4.4 45 4.4 4.4 4.4 45 4.5 4.5 4.4 45 4.3 46 4.3 
Food and kindred products. ree 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.9 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.9 41.2 
Textile mill PrOGUCTS..........:eseceeseeseereeed 41.0 40.9 40.9 40.7 41.1 41.0 40.9 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.1 41.7 41.6 41.9 41.0 
Apparel and other textile products.......| 37.3 37.5 | 37.7 37.6 37.5 37.4 37.4| 375| 37.4 375) $7.6 37.7 37.8 38.0 37.0 
Paper and allied products.............0:.:0044 43.4 43.5] 43.4/ 436] 435) 436] 43.4) 43.5] 434) 433) 433] 435] 432| 486] 428 
| 
Printing and publishing............:.css 38.3 38.2 | 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.3} 38.3 38.3 383) 38.3 38.2 38.5 38.0 
Chemicals and allied products.............! 43.2 43.0 43.0} 43.0| 43.1 43.2 43.2 43.0 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.7 42.6 42.9 42.7 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlaSticS PrOGUGHS..:..-scsecececonssscccussererers 41.7 417) 418] 418] 41.7] 41.7] 418] 41.5] 415] 415) 41.6] 416] 415] 424 41.3 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 37.8 38.2 37.9} 37.9] 37.9 37.5 | 37.6 37.7 37.4| 37.8| 38.1 38.0 38.9 38.2 
| 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................cceeeseseeed 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.8} 32.9] 32.8 32.8 32.9| 32.8 32.9 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: jicsccsnc-exxecssaennnans 39.5 38.7 38.9 38.9 | 38.8 38.8 38.6 38.4 38.3 38.4 38.4 | 38.3 38.3 38.7 38.5 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............00seeceeeeeed 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.4 | 38.3 38.4) 38.6 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.5 38.6 38.6 39.0 
RETAIL TRADE... 29.0 29.0); 29.0| 29.1 29.1 29.0 28.8 29.0 29.0 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0 28.8 28.9 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry 
1998 | 1999 | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? 
— — —— + 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.19 | $13.23 | $13.27 | $13.30 | $13.35 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 

Goods-producing.............0ccseececeeeees 14.34) 1484} 14.77] 14.85) 14.89] 14.91] 1496] 14.99] 15.03} 15.05| 15.13 | 15.20| 15.25 | 15.30| 15.28 

Mihifngtarcrcecesccerosssescescredrtiansetccsvesrsecd 16.91 17.09 | 17.11] 17.07] 17.26] 17.16] 17.14] 17.09] 17.00] 17.04] 17.09) 17.14) 17.27) 17.26 | 17.24 

Construchonn= eter creer 16.61 AAS | Ded Avet8| W200) 17-240) 17-268) A172BSu ATA 17445)) 17.50), 17-605)" 1767) AZe7 Sa ters 

Manufacturing.. 13.49| 13.91] 13.85) 13.93) 13.98] 14.01] 14.04] 14.06| 14.07] 14.10] 14.15] 14.21 | 14.23) 14.28) 14.26 

Excluding overtime..........ceseeeseeeseed 12.79 | 13.18] 13.13 | 13.19] 13.24] 13.27] 13.29] 13.31] 13.33] 13.36] 13.41] 13.45] 13.47] 13.49] 13.52 

Service-producing............ccceseeeceeeees 12.27| 12.73 | 12.68] 12.71| 12.76] 12.78| 12.83] 12.86] 12.89] 12.93] 12.97] 13.01] 13.05] 13.11] 13.15 

Transportation and public utilities.......| 15.31 15.69] 15.66] 15.67] 15.72] 15.73| 15.79] 15.79] 15.84] 15.94] 15.92] 16.00] 16.04] 16.12] 16.20 

Wholesale trade.........esseceesesceeseeeeseeees 14.07| 1458] 1452) 14.56] 14.61] 14.65] 14.70] 14.75| 14.76| 14.83] 14.90] 14.89] 14.90] 15.03] 15.04 

etal trade 2. 22. foes. stasossieossccseonesssvseuase 8.74 9.08 9.03} 9.07 9.10] 9.13] 9.16] 9.18 9.21 9.25 9.26 | 9.32 9.35 9.39 9.39 

Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.07 14.62 | 1460; 1462) 1468/| 1465) 14.71 14.73 | 14.76| 14.78| 14.86] 14.87] 14.95) 14.98] 15.02 

SEIMIOES ee Mure nn eer eae 12.84| 13.36] 13.31] 13.35 | 13.39] 13.42| 13.46] 13.51| 13.53] 13.57| 13.61 | 13.66] 13.69] 13.74] 13.79 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

ON aS) Merete essen tees ctenxtentccscceststcrennesoara 7.75 7.86 7.86 7.88 7.88 | 7.87 7.86 | 7.87 7.87 7.87 7.88 TAB Tan 7.84) SG 7.88 


° = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry T T it 
1998 | 1999 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. [ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? 
PRIVATE SECTOR........:seccesceesesereeeees $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.20 | $13.15 | $13.16 | $13.20 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.43 | $13.46 | $13.58 | $13.58 $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 
MINING settee eesteree ces ecevesns conecnencocrenrs 16.91 1709! 17.05] 1698] 17.17] 17.05] 17.13] 17.05] 17.01] 17.19] 17.30] 17.20} 17.28} 17.29) 17.18 
GONSTIRUGCTION tecercessscseccerssevecesecevsccesy 16.61 17.18| 17.06] 17.13| 17.27] 17.31] 17.46] 17.54] 17.42] 17.47] 17.39] 17.42] 17.54] 17.66] 17.71 
MANUFACTURING.........0:22c2eseeneeeeeees 13.49 13.91| 13.85] 13.90) 13.91] 13.95| 14.11] 14.03] 14.08] 14.20] 14.19] 14.19] 14.22 | 14.28] 14.26 
Durable QodS........-...-<...ccenssescenensend 13.98 14.40| 14.34| 14.40] 14.38] 14.47| 14.62] 14.55| 14.58] 14.73| 14.72| 14.73| 14.76] 14.82) 14.80 
Lumber and wood products.........:-++++4 11.10 11.47| 11.43} 11.46] 11.53] 11.54] 11.56] 11.60} 11.60} 11.64) 11.67] 11.63) 11.62] 11.73) 11.74 
Furniture and fixtures... 10.90 41.23} 11.14] 11.16] 11.25] 11.28] 11.33] 11.33] 11.36] 11.47] 11.47] 11.51] 11.59] 11.64] 11.69 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.59 13.87 | 13.84] 13.91] 13.97] 13.94] 14.10] 14.00] 14.04] 13.97| 13.94] 13.96] 14.03 | 14.23] 14.26 
Primary metal industries... 15.48 15.83| 15.74] 15.90| 16.02| 15.98| 16.18] 16.01} 16.12] 16.17| 16.20} 16.28] 16.34] 16.51] 16.39 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PNOGUCtS teretegeeteercesncerssantts .| 18.42 18.81| 18.73) 18.99] 19.06] 18.93] 18.99| 18.90] 19.11] 19.09| 19.16] 19.32| 1949] 19.72] 19.44 


Fabricated metal products 13.07 13.48 | 13.47| 13.49] 13.47) 13.52] 13.64] 1352] 13.59] 13.72] 13.71| 13.67] 13.69| 13.75} 13.75 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.02) 14.97) 14.99] 15.08) 15.14| 15.24] 15.18] 15.22| 15.36) 15.39| 15.40 | 15.43 15.42 | 15.44 
Electronic and other electrical 


EQUIPMENT.........0:eceeeeeeeeeee 13.10 13.46| 13.39] 13.42] 13.49| 13.52| 13.64] 13.60| 13.61] 13.73| 13.77| 13.72| 13.70} 13.70] 13.66 
p' 
Transportation equipment. a digo 18.04] 17.92| 18.14] 17.88] 18.17) 18.50] 18.41 | 1839] 18.72) 18.57| 18.58} 18.70] 1882] 18.79 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.84 18.41] 18.33] 18.61] 18.16] 1853] 18.96] 18.85| 18.80] 19.22) 18.99] 19.03| 19.17] 19.36) 19.34 
Instruments and related products.......| 13.81 14.17 | 14.11] 1413] 14.25] 14.28] 14.29] 14.36] 14.34] 14.41| 1438| 14.41 | 1440) 14.40] 14.44 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............., 10.88 11.30} 11.21) 11.26] 11.29] 11.81} 11.43} 11.45] 11.41] 11.54] 11.52] 11.53] 11.55] 11.58] 11.58 
Nondurable goods...................::+:0++ 12.76 13.16 | 13.10] 13.14] 13.21] 13.17] 13.33] 13.25] 13.31 | 13.39] 13.37] 13.36] 13.37] 13.45] 13.43 
Food and kindred products.............+.+ 11.80 12.09 | 12.10] 12.145] 12.15] 12.07] 12.18] 12.09] 12.19] 12.28} 12.23] 12.23} 12.27] 12.36] 12.36 
Tobacco Products..........scceseseeeseseseee| 18.56 19.07 | 20.47] 20.69] 21.09] 20.86) 18.90| 17.82| 18.02| 18.03) 17.21| 17.48) 19.10} 19.71] 20.19 
Textile mill products «| 10.39 10.71 | 10.69] 10.76] 10.71] 10.72 | 10.78) 10.73) 10.80} 10.84} 10.84) 10.85/ 10.86 | 10.94; 10.90 
Apparel and other textile products... 8.52 8.86 8.81 8.89 8.83 8.88 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.04 9.03 9.03 9.05 9.05 9.07 
Paper and allied products............-.+0++ 15.50 15.94] 15.88] 15.95] 16.02] 15.95| 16.24] 16.09} 16.08; 16.12; 16.02; 15.99| 16.00] 16.15 | 16.14 
Printing and publishing..............-::0+++4 13.46 13.84 | 13.75] 13.74] 13.81] 13.83] 13.98] 13.98| 14.02} 14.12] 14.10) 1413) 1418 | 14.20} 14.16 
Chemicals and allied products............). 17.09 17.38 | 17.30] 17.26| 17.39] 17.41] 17.67] 17.61] 17.64! 17.67] 17.70| 17.67] 17.63) 17.77] 17.76 
Petroleum and coal products........ .| 20.91 21.39 | 20.98} 21.06] 21.28]) 21.21] 21.55] 21.62] 21.76] 21.76] 21.62} 22.03 | 22.24] 21.77| 21.27 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlasticS PrOGUCTS........:.cececcesccereeeeees 11.89 12.36 | 12.27 12.30 12.41 12.37 12.51 12.42 12.46 | 12.57 12.61 | 12.57 12.58 12.67 12.66 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.35 9.77 9.67 9.65 9.69 9.86 9.95 9.91 9:93 | 10.01} 10.08; 9.96| 10.01} 10.13] 10.06 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES soon ccscsassssscssvencsssonal 15.31 15.69 | 15.57] 15.59] 15.69] 15.69) 15.80] 15.78} 15.90] 15.96] 15.98] 16.05; 16.02] 16.15] 16.11 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............2:2s2eseseseseeeed 14.07 14.58 | 14.58] 14.45] 14.57] 1465] 1468] 14.74) 17.76) 14.85] 1499] 1491 | 1483] 15.14] 15.01 
FRE AI TA lever seapadacaesvaceseresesvasescacssel 8.74 9.08 9.03 9.02 9.03 9.05 9.19 9.21 9.22 9.26 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE........0200eeseerereeee] 14.07 14.62 | 14.73] 14.51 | 1454] 1462] 14.64] 14.69] 14.74| 14.76] 14.99) 1493] 14.97| 15.12| 15.03 
SERVICES Wer cevesrseasesnanresianniaacncs|  lenoe 13.36 | 13.32] 13.21] 13.18] 13.23] 13.45] 13.51 | 13.57] 13.65] 13.78} 13.77| 13.77) 13.88] 13.76 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” tor a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average 1999 am 2000 


| 1998 1999 May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May? 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars 
Seasonally adjusted. 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


«-+-| $442.19 | $456.78 | $456.72 | $454.99 | $456.65 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $465.72 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 
: —| 455.06 | 456.44 | 457.82} 458.85 / 460.58] 461.61] 46265/ 463.68| 465.41] 468.48| 468.51| 471.94| 469.90 
271.25 | 271.86 | 270.83) 271.01) 274.15] 269.96} 272.45] 271.91] 273.31| 273.51] 270.50| 268.35 | 273.32] 269.65 


RAINING «canevtrsanassceresnancncenckexe 742.35 | 748.54 | 753.61 | 750.52) 767.50| 758.73] 758.86| 758.73| 758.65} 763.24) 766.39| 75852] 75859] 776.32| 764.51 


CONSTRUCTION...........ccscsseeseseeaes 646.13 | 671.74 | 670.46] 681.77 | 689.07} 692.40| 673.96 | 701.60] 688.09| 677.84] 664.04] 674.15] 680.55] 692.27] 701.32 


MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars......... 
Constant (1982) dollars 


562.53 | 580.05) 577.55 | 581.02 | 573.09) 583.11| 588.39} 589.26] 594.18] 603.50| 590.30] 588.89] 590.13] 595.48] 590.36 
341.34 | 344.45) 343.78 | 345.85 | 340.11) 345.04] 346.11| 346.01] 348.70] 354.17] 345.61] 342.98] 340.72] 343.61] 340.27 


Durable QoodS..........cccessesssseseeees 591.35 | 607.68} 606.58] 610.56] 598.21 612.08 | 615.50} 618.38} 622.57| 634.86 | 621.18} 620.13) 622.87] 628.37] 623.08 
Lumber and wood products...... 456.21 472.56 | 473.20] 476.74| 475.04| 482.37| 472.80] 480.24} 480.24] 480.73] 474.97] 469.85| 470.61 482.10 | 480.17 
Furniture and fixtures................ 441.45 | 452.57 | 443.37] 449.75 | 452.25) 459.10] 456.60| 458.87| 458.94] 471.42] 459.95| 45810] 462.44| 464.44| 465.26 
Stone, clay, and glass 

products. 591.17 | 603.35} 607.58| 612.04) 611.89] 614.75] 620.40| 616.00] 620.57| 604.90} 591.06| 591.90} 596.28| 614.74] 620.31 


Primary metal industries... 
Blast furnaces and basic 


684.22 | 699.69 | 698.86] 707.55| 698.47| 704.72] 716.77] 709.24] 720.56] 732.50] 722.52] 722.83] 723.86 | 734.70] 722.80 


Steel Products............eccscees 821.53 | 842.69/| 840.98 | 858.35] 850.08| 849.96 | 852.65| 848.61] 865.68] 878.14] 867.95| 875.20] 875.10} 891.34] 872.86 
Fabricated metal products........ 552.86 | 568.86 | 567.09/ 571.98} 560.35] 571.90} 571.52] 574.60} 580.29] 594.08] 579.93] 576.87] 577.72| 583.00] 580.25 
Industrial machinery and 

equipment 619.32 | 633.84] 631.73} 631.08] 628.84] 637.39| 635.51 640.60 | 646.85} 663.55| 654.08/ 652.96| 654.23 | 655.35] 651.57 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment................0 557.24} 553.01 | 556.93] 550.39] 562.43] 563.33] 568.48/ 572.98} 582.15] 572.83} 569.38) 571.29] 569.92] 562.79 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and 


790.15 | 786.69} 798.16] 754.54) 794.03) 812.15| 810.04] 811.00} 838.66] 811.51} 815.66} 819.06| 829.96] 817.37 


OQUIDMOM ran. ccceescennceeteeserees 776.04 | 828.45 | 826.68} 843.03 | 777.25| 828.29| 860.78| 852.02| 849.76| 887.96| 850.75| 856.35} 860.73] 880.88} 866.43 
Instruments and related 
PRODUCES: cetecrtresn cess esse 570.35 | 588.06 | 584.15] 586.40] 584.25] 591.19] 587.32] 594.50] 600.85} 612.43] 595.33] 595.13] 593.28] 594.72 | 592.04 


Miscellaneous manufacturing... 434.11 | 449.74] 449.52] 449.27| 442.57] 452.40] 453.77| 459.15| 459.82/ 466.22| 450.43} 453.13] 456.23] 456.25| 453.94 


Nondurable goods... es 538.24 535.79 538.74 537.65 539.97 546.53 §47.23 551.03 557.02 544.16 542.42 542.82 548.76 543.92 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 505.36 503.36 506.66 507.87 506.94 §12.62 §12.62 518.08 520.67 505.10 §00.21 501.84 506.76 506.76 
Tobacco products. 710.85 762.80 814.71 829.67 849.93 836.49 754.11 753.79 774.86 793.32 672.91 685.22 741.08 782.49 803.56 
Textile mill products... 425.99 438.04 437.22 442.24 434.83 440.59 438.75 445.30 449.28 453.11 443.36 448.11 450.69 456.20 446.90 
Apparel and other textile 


PRODUCES oi ossircsccececetencsninsccaeterns 317.80 | 332.25) 333.02 | 338.71 326.71 333.00 | 331.57 | 338.92) 337.65] 343.52] 335.92 | 339.53] 342.09] 341.19] 336.50 
Paper and allied products......... 672.70 | 693.39 | 686.02 | 693.83] 688.86 | 690.64} 709.69} 704.74| 704.30| 712.50} 695.27| 687.57| 686.40] 696.07| 687.56 
Printing and publishing.............. 515.52 | 528.69] 522.50] 520.75] 526.16| 531.07| 539.63} 539.63) 543.98| 550.68; 534.39] 536.94] 540.26] 542.44] 533.83 


Chemicals and allied products..| 738.29 747.34 740.44 742.18 742.55 750.37 765.11 758.99 765.58 772.18 757.56 750.98 749.28 757.00 754.80 
Petroleum and coal products....| 911.68 921.91 893.75 | 905.58 923.55 903.55 | 930.96 933.98 | 935.68 937.86 | 933.98 956.10 | 969.66 966.59 916.74 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products..............c 495.81 §15.41 §15.34 516.60 §10.05 §12.12 §20.42 516.67 §23.32 §32.97 523.32 520.40 §20.81 528.34 §24.12 
Leather and leather products....| 351.56 369.31 370.36 371.53 363.38 381.58 372.13 374.60 378.33 375.75 372.96 375.49 379.38 388.99 385.30 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES..........cscseseeees 604.75 | 607.20) 604.21 | 608.01 610.34 | 618.19} 608.30} 605.95 | 608.97 | 612.86} 612.03] 611.51 | 608.76] 626.62] 617.01 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............20:000+ 538.88 | 558.41 562.79 | 553.44| 556.57| 565.49) 560.78| 567.49) 566.78| 570.24| 578.61 568.07 | 566.51 | 588.95 | 582.39 
RETAIL TRADE................ssse00e04 253.46 | 263.32 | 262.77] 265.19] 270.00} 270.60] 264.67 | 266.17] 264.61) 271.32] 265.91 266.48 | 267.98 | 272.24) 271.37 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE............:0000 { 512.15] 529.24] 536.17] 522.36] 527.80} 540.94] 528.50] 530.31 | 530.64) 534.31] 551.63| 538.97] 537.42} 554.90] 539.58 


SERVICES... .s 435.56 | 430.65 | 432.30] 439.24] 434.44| 441.78| 443.74| 44499) 450.61 | 448.90] 447.53] 453.62| 445.82 


= ae 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" tor a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Lash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov | Dec. 


t 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 
57.3 59.7 62.8 63.2 S77 Sin 61.2 60.1 61.5 65.3 62.1 61.2 


63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 
54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57:9 58.8 53.8 57.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 
60.8 54.1 60.7 55.8 42.8 = = = = - - - 


62.6 64.0 66.3 66.7 63.2 62.1 61.5 66.2 67.4 69.4 69.0 69.1 
64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 
58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 
61.0 62.6 61.7 56.0 = = = = = = = = 


69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 70.1 69.4 70.4 
69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 
60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6 62.4 62.8 = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


49.6 52.5 56.1 54.0 51.4 54.3 50.7 53.6 56.5 61.9 60.4 55.4 
57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9) 41.7 43.9 
45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8 $1.4 50.4 
52.2 47.8 51.1 50.0 42.4 = = = - - - - 


50.7 53.2 55.8 56.1 53.2 52.5 52.5 55.8 59.7 66.5 64.7 64.0 
56.8 56.8 52.2 52.2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3 43.2 37.1 36.7 40.6 
36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4 $1.1 50.7 


53.2 53.2 52.5 52.9 51.8 53.2 54.7 61.2} 61.2) 64.4 64.7 | 63.7 


54.7 52.5 54.0 54.0 55.4 56.8 57.2 $7.9 58.3 56.8 56.8 $7.2 
55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1 36.0 34.2 33.5 
37.4 32.4 31.7 35.3 36.0 37.1 38.8 39.6 42.4 417 43.2 - 


— Data not available. 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 

plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 

percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
Civilian labor force......cicsccc.tesesesescoceso04 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employed irre. pessciccecstesrvcciseessicesa 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
ANQUICUILUN Senet. aveess oostesetdacecec =] 3,269 3,247 331155] 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 
Nonagricultural industries............] 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 
Unemployed... cn-c--cctceccescrscctsssetoess >] 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 | 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate.............cccee 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 
Not in the labor force.... 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 
19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 
Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Totaliemploymentic:.csre-cccconeceecnecee secs 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 
PHIVALC: SOCION tener cconeccresar sc iuas acces ceeea ns 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 | 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 
GOOdS-POGUCING x cexx.psovrewsssscnce-seeeseereset 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 
MINING: reereetiessscicc tree et escdewacns ener ean 689 635 610 601 | 581 580 596 590 535 
Constructo iiceacessactcseceecesotees cons 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 | 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 
Manufacturing). -ccececer-s-s-execacancnee 0s 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 
Service-Pproducing............:cesecseseeeeereeee 84,504 85,370 87,361 | 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 
Wholesale trade..........:cessseeeeeeeees 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 | 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 
Fotail AGO nc. scrcccceereeecerccmeescnnanoaen ened 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 | 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,646 6,602 6,757 | 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 
SOIVICOSiaccosvusscccnunsscnecsoenceeseesceceseenSeh 28,336 | 29,052 30,197 | 31,579 | 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 
| | 
GOVENIIMNON terceacccrssscacerssesevenscpancrerenens 18,402 18,645 | 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 
Federally siccecsepesctesesseessarcoceec: Sans ees 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
4,355 | 4,408 | 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
tT 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOurs.........cecscessssessssseseseeeeeesenneeees 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........eeeee| 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:e 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.......:ccccccecssesceceeeresseessesensees 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........ceeee 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............+.:++4 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......sccccsesesesseeceseseeseesstesseeers 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:..0++ 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUurs........scccsccssesescsseseessseseseecees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........:cccseceee 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:::+0+0+-+4 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUrS........ccssseecsoersesecsseensteesens 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........0s4 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........::00++4 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 §72.22 §92.32 604.75 607.20 
Wholesale trade: 

Average Weekly ROUurS..........-seserecresssreevessersceerseed 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:ese0ee4 17.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.41 
Retail trade: 

Average WeeKly NOurs.....c....sccssecseresoenvesservvneronevee 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 6.94 rey. 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........0.-.+-+4 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

ANGFAQGe WOOK YOUNIS: pecccnsccecsaacaarcoverveostantssvrsovedss 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52} 481.57 $12.15 529.24 
Services: f 

Average weekly NOurs........:scscessssesosessscorestarsesreees 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.36 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.54 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Sh LS a eS | Ee ee 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. |_ended ended 
; | Si Mar. 2000 
CVI WOK OES ere ores her sctarerg rey ae eee ee 136.3! 137.4! 139.0/ 139.8! 140.4 141.8] 143.3] 144.6| 146.5 13 43 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 137.7 138.7 140.6 141.4 141.9 143.3 145.0 146.3 148.4 1.4 46 
Professional specialty and technical...... 137.5 138.3} 140.0 141.0 141.3) 142.2 143.9 145.3 146.7 1.0 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.............00.4 189.1 139.7; 141.7) 141.8 143.5; 145.4 147.3 148.6 150.5 13 4.9 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 138.0 139.3 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 LEA 4.3 

BRIGSCON OR WOIKOIG coos coicc eee ccccactan niin paccinkonca 133.2 134.3 135.3 136.1 137.1 138.3 139.5 140.6 142.7 1.5 41 

SOmVicavOCcupat OMS sccccaacssee teed ent sens eovsessoeceearsvaesos sone 136.9} 137.9} 139.4, 140.0) 141.3) 142.4) 143.1 144.8) 146.0 8 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... 135.1} 136.3) 137.2) 137.9] 139.0] 140.0] 141.2; 142.5) 144.9 EZ, 4.2 
Manufacturing... 136.4 137.2 138.2 138.9 139.9 140.9 142.1 143.6 146.0 1.7 4.4 

Service-producing 136.8 Sess, 139.6 140.4 140.9 142.4 144.0 145.3 147.1 1.2 44 
SOI COS: acces sescenstevusscxsverss ts cocesecscvacsntavexvarcerensosecessativerwe 138.3 139.0 140.8 141.7 142.3 143.2 145.1 146.5 148.0 1.0 4.0 

PONG T SON WACO Ss sansesserdecan fcsie tc hannpreetencnsaerceteweaulasisasiters 138.0 138.5 139.1 139.1 140.5 141.4 142.7 144.3 145.9 el 3.8 
POSING 5 ci vis cesar so ut tose sacs was so evtas Moves caeaee aes chaerhecee 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.2 141.3 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.3 Q 3.5 
Educational: Senvicesicce,csicsecssc cnter eves cape parerecrceersov coord 137.5 137.7 140.2 141.0 141.3 141.7 144.6 145.8 146.5 a 3.7 
Public administration? ........ccscc-ssccscssseesseceesesunsesesceseesiee 136.4] 137.4] 138.9] 139.9] 140.8) 141.5) 1424) 144.4) 145.7 9 3.5 
PUENTE AC AOMAIA OD sacs wan caste cone tas sasiiinsrsivavversesanzcsasea-eeewen 136.2 137.3) 139.0 139.9 140.5 141.9 143.4 144.7 146.6 1.3 4.3 
Private industry WOrKerS................-.sscseevsssecrseesnsnenns 136.3 137.5! 139.0/ 139.8! 140.4 142.0/ 143.38] 144.6] 146.8 1.5 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. ..........:esceceseeseeeeseeeteeeeeeeed 136.4 137.5) 138.8; 139.4) 140.5) 141.9} 143.2 144.5 146.5 1.4 4.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-collarWOrkOMs iar tyeretees--cecarscessarrssneathadanesenesncvtgenescs 138.1 139.4 141.1 142.0 142.4 144.1) 145.6 146.9 149.3 1.6 4.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS. ..........:ccceeeseeseeeseseeeeeeees 138.8} 139.9] 141.3] 141.9] 143.0] 144.5] 146.0} 147.3) 149.4 1.4 4.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 1.2 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 139.4 140.0} 141.9) 141.8 143.7 145.8} 147.7 149.1 151.1 1.3 5.1 
Sales occupations... oe 135.3 137.3 140.4 142.6 139.6 142.6 144.1 145.3 148.9 25 6.7 
Administrative suipport Recucmions, “including pene 138.2 139.6] 140.6) 141.4) 142.6) 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 1.9 4.5 
BMO-COMAMWOIKOIS: StereceetecenacatnanecedscascasBonbispievenasens=¢< axe 13H 134.3 135.2 135.9 136.9 138.2 139.4 140.5 142.6 Re) 4.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......4 132.9 134.4 135.4 136.1 137.2 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 (tea 3.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 133.6 134.7} 135.7 136.8 137.3 138.4 139.9 141.4 144.0 1.8 4.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 129.3 129.9] 130.7 130.7 131.6} 133.6 134.4 135.2 137.5 1.7 4.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 137.0 137.6 138.5 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 1.4 3.8 
Sanvice OCCUDALONS ie-cee-centsientetsrnseceattereresetepeescsnnee|| | uISOLG 136.0 137.3} 138.0 139.5} 140.6) 141.0 142.6 143.9 9 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* apart 135.3] 136.6} 138.0/ 139.0] 139.3) 140.8) 141.9) 143.1 145.3 1.5 4.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS-PFODUCING.......n.ssssnsnerensnessncsecensenaeetsstasrenssnnssosonoes 135.1 136.2 137.1 137.8 138.9 139.9 144.1 142.5 144.8 1.6 4.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS............ccccseseseeesereneteees 134.5, 135.6) 136.5] 137.2} 138.3) 139.3; 140.5) 141.8} 144.2 mers 4.3 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS............-eccceceeeeeseeseeteeseeteeeecnaees 137.7 138.8 139.7 140.2 141.7 142.7 143.9 145.5 148.1 1.8 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............:cecececeeseeeteneeteeees 136.3 137.4 138.3 138.8 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.9 146.5 1.8 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations 133.5; 134.6] 135.5} 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.4 140.7 142.8 1.5 4.2 
GOMStUCHIONE ce-<ceseseadecasn 130.6] 132.7) 133.4] 134.3} 135.6} 136.9} 137.9) 138.7; 140.8 WS) 3.8 
Manufacturing... 136.4) 137.2) 138.2) 138.9) 139.9} 140.9) 142.1 143.6} 146.0 ley 4.4 
White-collar ocicetions: 138.2 139.1 140.1 140.5 141.8 143.0 144.3 145.8 148.2 1.6 45 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS............-eseeeteeeeeeeeseeees J 136.5 137.3 138.3 138.7 140.1 141.3 142.5 143.8 146.2 eff 44 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS..........s0:sscccocnsoerneaeresivscensseassnes | 135.0) 135.9) 136.8) 137.7} 138.5) 139.4) 140.5) 142.1 144.4 1.6 4.3 
DUR ADIOS srioewccescctccsveschvncxsacsas seccucennmuvasdOlopasvataeynexnnavasenced 136.5 137.4 138.5 139.2 139.9 141.0 142.3 144.0 146.5 IZA 47 
NONGUIADLOS se cccccsesseeccacsavovennasveneGruesseanstanasscansesaxenseorsrys 135.9| 136.7) 137.6) 138.2} 139.6} 140.4) 141.5) 142.8) 144.9 1.5 3.8 
Service-producing 136./ 137.8 139.6 140.5 140.9 142.8 144.1 145.3 147.4 1.4 46 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS..........ccseeeeeteteeeeeseees 1 137.4 138.5) 140.0 140.6) 141.7 143.3 144.6 145.9 147.7 12 4.2 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS...........:cceseceseeeteeetesetseeessceseeees 138.0 139.3 141.2 142.2 142.3 144.3 145.8 147.0 149.3 1.6 4.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPSLIONS.........:cseseeeesteeseeneneeees 139.5| 140.6] 142.2} 142.8) 143.8} 145.5 147.0} 148.3) 150.3 AS 45 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS............sseecsseseerssseesseeteseeneceesaees 132.1 133.2} 184.3) 134.8) 136.2) 137.8) 139.1 139.8} 141.8 1.4 41 
Service occupations........ 135.0| 135.8] 137.0) 137.8; 139.3} 140.5) 140.8; 142.4) 143.6 8 3.1 
Transportation and public utilities 135.8} 137.1 138.5] 139.3} 139.7; 140.9} 141.8) 142.3) 143.9 11 3.0 
Transportation... 134.0) 134.9} 136.7) 137.3) 136.8) 138.1 138.7) 139.5} 140.4 6 2.6 
Public utilities..... 137.9| 139.7) 140.7| 141.9] 143.4) 1446) 145.7) 146.1 148.6 ivf 3.6 
Communications.... 136.6] 139.2; 140.5) 141.7; 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0! 148.4 1.6 3.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary, s« SOPVICOS. <s.cecssresescensessensens 139.6} 140.3) 141.0) 142.1 143.4) 144.2) 145.1 146.1 148.9 1.9 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade 134.7 135.8 137.6 138.2 138.9 141.1 142.2 143.5 145.6 15 48 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........+--2+++ 135.5} 136.3) 138.1 138.8; 139.9) 141.9] 142.8) 144.3) 146.4 1.5} 46 
WhOlESAIG 1 AGO! sc cc-ncdeecsacceensesernasaxnsnscransns 137.7| 138.6] 140.8] 142.8) 142.7) 144.6) 146.3) 148.5) 150.0 1.0 Sl 
Excluding sales occupations... 137.0 138.2 140.0 141.2 142.4 144.0 145.8 147.4 149.6 1.5| 5.1 
Retail trade.. < 133.1 134.4 135.9 135.6 136.8 139.1 140.0 140.7 143.2 1.8 4.7 
General merchandise stores anturivsoss 131.2| 133.0] 133.2] 134.0] 135.0] 135.6} 137.2) 138.3) 139.7 1.0) 3.5 
=fole oC. Cats coy beter POPPERP PEPPER OT LCor Cire PEER 131.3} 132.9] 133.7| 132.7] 134.3) 135.7] 137.0) 138.1] 140.1] 1.4 4.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series - months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ...........:cceceneeneeny 136.7 138.4 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 148.3 152.0 25 7.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:ssceeteeseneeterseeees 140.2} 141.3] 143.2} 143.3] 145.6) 1488] 151.0) 151.6) 154.2 a7 5.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 143.3 145.3] 148.4| 146.7; 148.8) 155.4; 159.3) 159.8 162.7 1.8 9.3 
TASULANCO: cure seccentuedsscseurpetcvesasterestsecnece sb oenedenes wf 187.4, 188.9] 141.9] 141.7] 141.7] 144.0] 144.5} 145.8) 149.9 2.8 5.8 
Services........00- we| 189.3} 140.3} 141.8} 142.7} 143.5) 144.6) 146.1 147.6} 149.4 Tee 441 
BUSINGSS SCMVICES. ...00.scrsiceessscccsosssscassncsssessesnersatsaessises 139.5 140.7 143.5 145.9 147.5 148.7 150.7 151.9 154.2 tS 4.5 
HEARN SERVICES Sieve ever ncvecvacersseceverancxenraresesensnvnansanenecusved 138.2| 138.7) 139.0) 139.0) 140.5) 141.4) 142.6) 144.2) 145.8 11 3.8 
PHOS Pita Soecesessxsenctstceusrseccesessesevessutaasenesptrenevertacveunecd 136.7} 138.2} 139.1 139.9} 141.2) 142.1 143.0| 1446) 145.8 8 3.3 
Educational SGNViCCSswrecereecssntver erroonserscecttroreressesteren=H 143.4) 143.9] 147.0} 147.7} 1483) 148.7); 152.2) 153.0 154.0 BF 3.8 
Colleges and universities. ...........:.cccsscscsseseesseseeeeseeeees 144.3 144.8) 147.8 148.5 149.2 149.6) 152.6 153.3 154.6 8 3.6 
Nomina fe tryin acs secscees ens enant oe savannas teva escanecngensanceacs 136.0] 137.2} 138.9] 139.7} 140.3} 142.0} 143.4) 144.5) 146.7 1S 4.6 
White-Collar WOrKGISsiczccostaxee<ncscesacecren certs scenersaree>ceneveave 137.9] 139.2} 141.1 142.0| 142.3) 144.1 145.6} 146.9) 149.2) 1.6 4.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............::csccsceeretseesteeeees 139.3} 140.5} 142.0) 142.7| 143.7; 145.3) 146.8) 148.1 150.2 1.4 45 
Blue-collanoccupatlons.. sce n-c.--cscststensco-cetsecrvencsavwtsnees 131.0] 132.4) 133.4) 134.0] 135.2} 136.8; 138.0} 138.7) 140.6 1.4 4.0 
Senvie OCCUPATIONS << cae erect «nacectesetecrawecsaneesvaneesoredeuss 134.9] 135.7} 136.9} 137.7} 139.2} 140.4; 140.7) 142.3) 143.5 8 3.1 
State and local government WOFkEIS..........s:scsssseesreeceseeeseee 136.5} 136.9} 139.0} 139.8] 140.5) 141.0) 143.1 144.6) 145.5 6 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite=co lars WOrk6IS. osc. ce cr-ces scp coraevassscaccusnvencerestavneswuvdans 136.1 136.2} 138.4) 139.3} 139.8) 140.2 142.6 144.0 1449 6 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical....... 135.6| 135.6) 137.7; 138.5) 138.8] 139.3] 142.0) 143.2) 144.1 6 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. | 137.5 137.9 140.4 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 6 3.1 
Administrative support, including Clerical............:ee| 186.9} 137.2} 139.5) 140.3) 141.4) 141.3) 143.0; 145.0} 145.9 6 3.2 

Blue-Collar; WOLKEIS ic accassascosectvaysocsscovserrsecrsesvoucerensnoseccrsessne) 135.0 135.2 136.8) 137.8) 138.8) 139.5 140.9 142.5 143.7 8 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 
Services 136.5} 136.6} 139.0} 139.7} 140.0) 140.5} 143.2; 144.5) 145.2 BS 3.7 
Services @xcluding|Schools 7 s:4: 205 -c0ccsccsvsssceaciectsveccesseces 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3) 1426) 143.8 145.2 1.0 4.0 
Health SOIVICOSS, .5-ac:.02cs-ne-enssescxsseeveviecevesexceseversesnanteeuse 137.9} 138.0} 140.3} 140.7} 141.2} 142.0} 144.2| 145.8) 147.3 1.0 4.3 
Hospitals............ 138.4) 138.4) 140.7; 141.2| 141.7) 142.7| 1448) 146.3) 147.9 se 4.4 
Educational services. { 136.3) 136.5) 138.8) 139.6) 139.9) 140.3) 1434 144.4) 145.0 4 3.6 
SCHOONS sr asssecexssoniaveess soy -ne | 136.6) 136.7} 139.1 139.9} 140.2; 140.6; 143.5) 144.7| 145.3 4 3.6 
Elementary and SCCONALY..........ssssesessecesescssesseres 136.1 136.2} 138.8} 139.3} 139.6) 140.0) 142.9) 144.1 144.5 3 3.5 
Colleges and universities. ........:secsssceseeteeseseeeees 137.9} 138.1 140.4; 141.5} 141.7; 142.1 144.8} 146.5) 147.4 6 4.0 
Public administration’. ........::ccsssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssesssee 136.4; 137.4) 138.9} 139.9} 140.8; 141.5} 142.4) 144.4) 145.7 9 3.5 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


ia salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and —_ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. > Includes, for example, library, social, and health services 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 | 2000 Percent change 
F 3 12 
Series | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
: | I | Mar. 2000 
GIVI WOVKONS erecta ces cae -cereccec ener op csereaermeeeecestt 134.0) 135.0! 136.8] 137.7 138.4 139.8) 141.3] 142.5! 144.0 a 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 135.6 136.7 138.8 139.7 140.1 141.6 143.3 144.6 146.2 1.1 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical 135.8 136.6 138.5 139.4 140.1 141.0 142.6 144.0 144.9 6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 137.4 138.3) 140.5 140.3) 141.6 143.8 145.9 147.2 148.6 1.0 49 
Administrative support, including clerical 135.0 136.2 1375 138.6 140.0 140.9 142.3 143.5 145.5 1.4 3.9 

Blue-collar workers...........0 130.4 131.4 132.6 133.3 134.5 135.8 137.0 137.9 139.2 9 3.5 

Service occupations. 133.7 134.5 136.1 137.0 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 9 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

RSS OF OICHND ccna a skesanes Can cereale atc ye ese xd ete evdecacapaeeced 132.0 133.3 134.4 135.2 136.3 137.4 138.6 139.7 141.3 1.1 We 
IRR ACRE NING S25 wee ae oeen ck ccasece eae eaccnn eens er navies bone 133e7) 134.6 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 1.0 3.6 

Service-producing. See 134.8 135.7 137.8 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 1.0 4.2 
SONWICOS ii reve escsa ruses nesapaveeeinespoteravateas nhc aman deriairaameteon 136.9 137.6 139.6 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 8 3.6 

Health services. 136.2 136.5 137.6 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 9 3.6 
Hospitals...... 134.2 135.1 136.4 137.1 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 of 3.3 
Educational services 136.3} 136.5 139.1 140.0 140.2 140.6 143.7 144.7| 145.3 A 3.6 
Public administration” 132.7] 133.2) 134.8] 135.9] 136.9] 137.8] 139.5} 141.5] 142.5 EZ 44 
Nonmanufacturing 134.0 135.1 137.0 137.8 138.4 139.9 141.5 142.6 144.2 ea 4.2 
Private industry WOrkeYS.................ecsseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesee 133.7) 134.9] 136.6] 137.4, 138.1] 139.7) 141.0) 142.2} 143.9 1.2 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations...............:. 133.7 134.8} 136.3 136.9} 138.2 139.6 140.8; 142.0 143.5 1 | 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wiinite-CON Ar WOLKOIS: 22. ccce:ersssercceresesuceasastsnsansenesuciveraxecate 135.7 137.0 139.0 139.9 140.3 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 1.2 45 
EXxchiding)/ Sales OCCUDALIONS <<<. -s:--csvxseysescees-saronersa0us 136.3 137.5 139.1 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 1.0 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 135.9 137.1 138.7 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 144.1 145.1 aff 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 137.8] 138.7 140.9 140.5} 141.9} 144.3 146.4; 147.6 149.2 11 Dal 
SAMOS OCCU ONS Foe brew eas cass nse creme ad vecesns tnepcenepesnaanesies 13331 135.2 138.8 141.3 137.3 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7 2.4 6.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 135.3} 136.7! 137.9 138.9 140.4 141.4 142.7 143.8 146.0 1.5 4.0 
BIWUS-COMATWOFKOTS rpaees sconces chee scteesees sons ppecanssssnseansaneeaes 130.2 131.3 132.4 133.2 134.3 135.6 136.8 137.7 139.1 1.0 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 129.8 131.2 132.3 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 1Sf5 138.9 1.0 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.......-.... 131.6] 132.7| 133.8] 134.9] 135.7} 136.7} 138.3) 139.5) 140.7 9 3.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 125.9 126.4 127.6 127.8 129.1 131.0 131.9 132.7 134.1 veil 3.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 133.2 133.7 135.1 135.8 137.3 138.3 139.4 140.4 141.8 1.0 3.3 
SOmVICRIOCCUDALIONS .xevence neem cee ceestveneerueonencceancess st ctibnasen 132.1 133.0] 134.4) 135.3} 136.7] 137.8; 138.0} 139.6) 141.0 1.0 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 132.3) 133.6] 135.2] 136.4| 136.8/ 138.2} 139.3] 140.4) 14214 1.2 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 132.0 133.2 134.3 135.2 136.3 137.3 138.5 139.7 141.3 fret Nf 
Excluding sales occupations..... 131.3} 132.5] 133.6 134.4] 135.5} 136.6; 137.8} 138.9} 140.5 1.2 of 
White-collar occupations 135.0 136.3 137.4 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 1.4 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations...............-+.- 133.3 134.6 135.7 136.4 137.8 138.8 140.1 141.3 143.2 1.3 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations... 130.1 131.3} 132.3] 133.3] 134.3; 135.4) 136.6] 137.6; 139.0 1.0 Sy) 
Construction............-00+ 126.0 128.1 128.5 129.3 130.7 131.9 133.0 133.6 136.0 1.8 4.1 
Manufacturing.............-. 133.7 134.6 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 1.0 3.6 
White-collar occupations.... 135.6 136.8 138.3 139.0 140.1 141.4 142.7 144.0 145.8 1.3 41 
Excluding sales occupations.. a 133.8} 135.0} 136.3) 137.1 138.3) 139.6) 140.8) 142.0) 143.7 1.2 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations...... * 132.3} 133.1 134.3 135.3 136.3} 137.2 138.4} 139.7 140.8 8 33 
Durables....... 133.4 134.5 135.9 136.9 137.9 139.1 140.4 141.8 143.0 8 3.7 
Nondurables.... 134.2 134.9 136.0 136.8 138.0 138.7 139.7 140.9 142.7 TS: 3.4 
ISGRVICO-DKOCUICING cene-ersneerietcccc cre ehancenescnantscbiacaneletaarataaad 134.4] 135.6] 137.6] 138.4) 138.9) 140.8) 142.1 143.3} 145.0 (12 44 
Excluding sales occupations 135.2 136.2) 137.9 138.5 139.8} 141.4 142.6) 143.8 145.3 1.0 3.9 
White-collar occupations 135.7 137.0 139.2 140.1 140.3 142.3 143.8 145.0 146.9 eS 47 
Excluding sales occupations 137.3 138.4 140.2 140.7 142.0 143.7 145.1 146.4 147.8 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations 130:2)) e131 132.4, 132.9) 134.4] 135.9] 137.0) 137.8} 139.1 9 3.5 
Service occupations 132.1 133.0 134.2} 135.2} 136.7) 137.8) 138.0) 139.6) 141.1 Wal 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities 132.1 132.8 134.3 135.1 135.4 136.8 A375 137.9 138.5 4 2.3 
Transportation......... 130.1 130.4) 132.4) 132.9] 132.3) 133.7| 134.4] 134.9) 134.9 0 2.0 
Public utilities 134.5] 135.7; 136.5} 137.8; 139.2) 140.6) 141.5) 141.8) 143.2 1.0 2.9 
Communications. 134.4 135.8 136.7 138.0 139.4) 141.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 8 2.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 134.7) 135.6 136.3 137.4 138.9} 140.0 140.9 141.3) 143.0 Ti) 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade 133.3} 134.6] 136.6] 137.0} 137.7; 139.6) 140.7) 142.0) 143.8 1.3 44 
Excluding sales occupations..... 134.7} 135.6] 137.6] 138.2} 139.5) 141.1 141.8] 143.3) 145.2 1.3 441 
Wholesale trade 136.2 137.1 139.3 141.3 140.7 142.3 144.3 146.5 147.4 6 48 
Excluding sales occupations..... 136.5) 137.8) 139.6] 140.8] 141.9} 143.0} 144.8) 146.4) 147.9 1.0 4.2 
Retail trade 131.9| 133.3] 135.2) 134.8] 136.2] 138.3) 138.9} 139.6) 142.1) 1.8 4.3 
General merchandise stores..... 429.4 131.5] 132.2) 133.0] 133.7] 134.3} 135.6; 136.7) 137.8 8 + 
FOO SLOPES. ooocevcnssersnsescsersecsanssnacsssnarssencsscseanesnencenssnn 129.0 130.5} 131 1 130.5 131.8 132.8} 133.9] 134.9; 136.7 1.3) : 3.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| ec 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. __ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
T T =] 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 132.6; 134.8) 138.1 139.8} 137.2 142.4 144.5) 145.2); 148.7 24 8.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........sccsssceeserereserenteees 135.9] 137.5} 139.7| 139.6] 141.0} 144.8) 147.5} 148.0) 150.2 1.5 6.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 140.9 143.2 147.0 144.4) 146.1 154.5 159.2 159.6 162.0 ies) 10.9 
WSU Oseteecaps cave cceesseeeeeecnees roetistpenspaenetrangscrascedteied 133.1 134.8) 138.7) 138.5} 137.4| 139.8; 140.2) 141.5) 145.5 2.8 5.9 
SIVIGES besten crests erctenncanivtensetraveesbersoesieanacsutenestts 137.2) 138.3] 140.0] 140.8) 142.2) 143.2) 144.5) 146.0) 147.4 1.0 3.7 
BUSINESS {SGIVICOS wecctr axes ccvniscccssscesssvereessssscasnsoaniinnbenc 137.6} 139.2} 141.8} 144.1 145.4) 146.3) 148.5) 149.8) 152.0 1.5 4.5 
HEATH SCNVIGOS r-ateneacscvseveoresesacsssertrencnexseee 136.2) 136.5) 137.5] 137.4, 138.7) 139.6) 140.6) 142.2) 143.5 9 3.5 
HOSP Ital Siaececcernacnssccencvesecteeeensensoacrarcantnnenecaee 133.6] 134.7) 135.8] 136.5; 137.6] 138.3) 139.3} 140.9) 141.8 6 3.1 
Educational services.... 139.1 139.6] 142.8) 143.5) 143.9] 144.2| 147.5} 148.2) 148.9 5 3.5 
Colleges and UNiIVErSitieS. ..........:ccccceeeeeseeeeeeeseeetsenees 139.1 139.7| 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 144.4) 147.2; 147.9| 148.9 of 3.3 
ING inTTTEU LEACHING Soest cce eases teen xca coset unaencannenrssetenecers 133.4) 134.7} 136.5} 137.4) 137.9} 139.7} 141.0) 142.1 143.9 1.3 44 
White-collar workerS..........+6++- 135.5} 136.8} 138.9} 139.8} 140.1 142.0; 143.5} 144.7) 146.5 12 46 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.9} 138.1 139.8] 140.3) 141.6] 143.2) 144.6) 145.9) 147.4 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 128.2} 129.5} 130.5) 131.1 132.4) 134.0) 135.1 135.8) 137.4 12 3.8 
SEIVIGEIOCCUDATONS orice cnc one ceescessnceeeestrendosavencnceaaneans 132.0} 132.9) 134.1 135.1 136.5) 137.7} 137.9} 139.5] 140.9 1.0 3.2 
State and local government WOrkelS...........:c.cccceeeeeeeeeeee| 135.1 135.4) 137.6] 138.5) 139.0; 139.6 142.2 143.5) 144.3 6 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrK ers sasecccssnccaessctesess cssreceistousestvevesnastessteases 135.0] 135.2} 137.6] 138.5} 138.9} 139.3) 142.1 143.4) 144.1 BS 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical...........cccccceeeeeees 135.5} 135.6} 137.9} 138.7} 138.9) 139.4) 142.5) 143.6) 144.3 5 3.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.............2) 135.1 135.6 138.0 139.3 140.1 140.5 142.7 144.3 144.9 4 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical................4 183.0} 133.3) 135.4) 136.5) 137.4; 137.5) 139.6) 141.7; 142.4 5 3.6 

BIWS=COll ar WOMENS x <x ccsccsscrec Ss Sevcvs stoner cevbetxevenecenctecerceosereal 133.1 133.5] 135.1) 136.0) 136.9) 137.6] 139.4) 140.7) 141.5 6 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 
SOIVICES exten artae neraete ccnn i nnavateanteac yaaa hetaaevagce e aeeeea teed 135.7; 135.9] 138.4 139.2; 139.5] 139.9] 142.9) 144.0) 144.6 4 3.7 
Services excluding SChOOIS”......-or-seeseeseeneeenseeneen 135.4] 135.5] 137.8] 138.2} 139.0) 139.6) 142.14] 143.2} 144.3 8 3.8 
HCAS SIWICOS os nexsncevesevenracsonsscserteeronsctvteumonecenvaests 136.3} 136.5) 138.7) 139.2) 139.7) 140.4) 142.8) 144.2) 145.3] 8 4.0 
Hospitals............ 136.3} 136.5} 138.6) 139.1 139.7} 140.6) 142.8) 144.1) 145.3 8 4.0 
Educational services. «| 135.7} 135.8} 138.4) 139.3} 139.5) 139.8 142.9 144.0 144.5 3 3.6 
SEH OOS ie srecac arts tnsvdaoss sp nacecrs apscust avastussiatnssnssassvaveess 135.8) 136.0] 138.5] 139.5) 139.6) 140.0) 143.4 144.2) 144.7 3 3.7 
Elementary and S€CONALY........:cc:scscssessessneeensecseees 136.0) 136.1 138.7} 139.3) 139.5} 139.9] 143.1 144.1) 144.5 3 3.6 
Colleges and universities. .........:cceccseestassearsesees 135.2} 135.5} 137.7} 139.6) 139.6} 139.8} 142.6] 144.4) 144.9 3 3.8 
Public administadon ccs-ceeveausantagueueeneariascnys 132.7] 133.2} 134.8] 135.9] 1369| 137.8| 1395] 141.5| 1425| 7 re 


" Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


aC 


Series 


Private industry workers 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 


Workers, by industry division: 

SOOAS* PF OGUGING averercecteccantinctantaacsnouttasesmsvecetetsritinectectttts 
Service-producing 
IVAIUAEEA CEU Gheereatectiaeconannceeedventesasennxseeereeetary? 
Nonmanufacturing 
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1998 © _ 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
ia E| | | 4 | Mar. 2000 
143.7; 144.5} 145.2} 145.8! 147.3! 148.6| 150.2} 153.8 2.4 Si) 
145.6) 146.6] 147.4) 147.9} 149.4) 151.0] 152.5] 156.3 2.5 Su 
140.4) 141.0} 141.6} 142.2} 143.6] 144.8) 146.2] 150.0 2.6 5.5 
142.5) 143.0) 143.2] 144.3) 145.2) 146.3] 148.2) 152.3 2.8 5.6 
143.8) 144.9) 145.7} 146.1) 147.9] 149.4| 150.7) 154.0 2.2 5.4 
142.4) 142.6] 142.7| 143.6] 144.5) 145.7| 147.8] 152.3 3.0 6.1 


24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a een mee nd 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| | ee 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MUIMON Severerescitacshnesesacstieecactsensusseen’ eateraenese sicaaseate bee seen testi racerch 134.0 135.3 136.8 1375 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 1.3 3.6 
GoodS=producinGiiesescorcccsccavscsssresttecs 132.7; 134.3) 135.6) 136.5! 136.8) 138.2! 139.2) 140.8] 143.3 1.8 4.8 
Service-producing 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 8 2.4 
Manufacturing 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 PaaS 5.5 
Nomimahiu facturing icecsce-cccestscesstvescasc-ccccsstscraeitscnetivansnceecced 133.9 135.3 136.9 137.4| 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 6 2.6 

INOMUMMON Scaceececoresvecectceemtreverse nectietumiecanvesceere eavace racecar tecreseosaen 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 1.5 4.7 
(GOOdS-PrOGUCING mas craccncescsccerasrcansseasuseuctencteessestetovencenoers 135.9 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 1.6 41 
SERVICE-DIOGUCING Es seere-nenneesceccttsunvecccaescsuehessaseaswscauceecescone 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4; 145.7 148.0 1.6 49 
Marnitactring sec ctactesccceccescesscxscuaipsvapses-Kiautourccccrscatovenecceasce) 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 1.5 41 
Nonmanufactiring:emeinncccmrctoerenccenstyeeesttreseeneccieeenaeet 136.3} 137.5} 139.1; 140.0) 140.6) 142.4! 143.8) 145.1) 147.4 1.6 48 

Workers, by region’ 
136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 1.4 41 
135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 1.4 4.2 
138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 1.8 5.1 
135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3) 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 1.6 48 
Workers, by area size’ 
MotOpolitan: ane asirer. ..:-sveccsnccccececvenscrsnsancreccuesovecschcscprsteevosdes 136.4 137.5 139.1] 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 1.5 4.6 

OMOMAN SAS rerecarssssecsscteseveccarcywck (evar suartpsoqdswassiccntesatsiversccsccsah 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 1.7 3.9 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Wa Ceo) seebencac enero eee bSe cess ceboece aera Lote nner “cope occ ee Perea rhea corse 129.6 130.7 132.4 133.1} 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 5 Pall 
(GOORS-DVOGUCHIG sc oxsscncsis sna panzinsshedasncdsunespaestnessuassusssashevensnnns 127.9 129.4 131.0 TSiMi7; 132.3 133.8) 134.9 136.1 137.2 8 3.7 
Service-producing 131.8) 132.2) 134.1 134.8) 135.4) 135.8} 136.8} 137.2} 137.6 3 1.6 
Manufacturing .s-cccceoscncanscasncccsteestenessconeseseneecreceszsne 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 9 3.9 
Nonmanufacturing 129.6 130.8 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 4 2.0 

BMC UROM I rns senses ne eee ake se ee deat eee opments can ences deken oxncee 134.5 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 1.3 4.4 
Goods-producing 133.6} 134.7) 135.7] 136.5] 137.8} 138.8! 140.0) 141.1 142.9 1.3 3.7 
SEMVICE-PIOGUCHIG teres ccenenesescacsateracerancvanecareactrcsensesocvacsecosbh 134.6 135.9 137.9 138.8 139.3) 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 1.3 47 
Wea faCtuninG:ererccacrsetesat cers ones tonecesncvsnsnectseosisancasuppnccesay 135.1 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 1.0 3.6 
INORMANUTACTIINING ares cpersiacnenccetsainpsastacchonscvenespssiacasshaesasseasn 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 1.4 4.6 

Workers, by region’ | 
133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1| 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 1.0 3.8 
134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 1.4 3.7 
136.0 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 1.2 4.6 
134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 1.5 4.7 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas ractiecrcccscterecrsssncsstarnevccsttvererteecsesecsttececneced 133.8 135.1 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 tt 4.2 
Other areas 132.5 133.4 134.7 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 1.4 3.7 


aaa eo co eR! eo EE ache Ee eS —eee——SeEeEeEe—————E—————EE———EEE—EE—EE——EE Ss 
' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Sr aT nasa 
Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 az 1997 
Scope of survey (in 000's).... 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
perce thecal : s 2 ulvneds sagesan tye aveactess 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
Withiti@ ISUANCOwmtecstssesscceercxsvesusrseouasesseeasans 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit Plan.............ccseeeeeeeeeeeeen eee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
[ezetfotltinte: cl ullnntsherreccemeere score on. merece a eco eoCe uo 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 Ss be 
Average minutes per day.. os - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 = a 
Paidirest TM... .c.:-c.sscce.cee ae 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 = zs 
Average minutes per day............cccececeeereeeeeeees - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 al E- 
Paid Uume@ral lOGVE. 2o2..0<-.cccevondenasnssacveduceuseavansaant - - = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.. a - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid|MONGAySsecrasessts- 5 -eceeteaen a 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
average Gays per yedr.. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave.... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year.. - 3.8 3.6 3.7 33 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid vacations... ot 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paidisick leaventessscceessceeeeyec. =n caseccees : 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave...............:s60eeeeeee ‘ - - - - 33 37 37 60 ha 
Unpaid paternity leave. x - - - - 16 18 26 53 om .: 
Unpaid family: GAVO 2 se.accseecsceacccncnsavsersnsensaceeess | ai = od 2) a x a 84 93 
Insurance plans 
97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
- - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
- - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage........ 26 or 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60) $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family COVErage...........eeeeeeeeees a 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
PSA ION COMMOOUCH a sey cshenczrrzanreredere - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97| $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans.................0000-+5 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: f 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISUNANCO: secre sassseevschusscersecsctrceecutistyoaevaeesececdeee 69 72 74 72 78) 71| 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits..............:ccccecseeeeeeeeeeee | - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available.................00.0cccceeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WSO NHS vasa evcven sapursace thn vie-Gonvext ee oaseavewartand 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
IISUP ANCE PIANS. 5. .<ct 7s ncerexsvivervrovnctiedeabracrancaaceve 54 $1 51 49 46 43 45 44 
Participants in short-term disability plans 1 = E pa = Pl =) “ a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............eceeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available.............ccccccceseeseeeeeeed 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...............6+« . 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
PITA OAIN Ol Gizztaveapinesvsersterclgestaviokesakantioreinreniach - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans................0000 - - - 2 § 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts 2 - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans............cccccccecesesceceees al 5 Us 


" The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and __ {its at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only - 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
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26. Percent of full-time employzes participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
—__—$—— 


‘om Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
—— T + 
Scope of survey (im 000's)..............::cccsecceeesseeeeeee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance.......... : 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..................scssscecseeevens 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: | 
PAN MINCIANNG 5c avn caeneesceexsp ceseanececameeeed 8 9} - - FA 11 10 os 
Average minutes per day 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time..........:.2.... 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day... 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = 
Paid funeral leave 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence... 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid NOM AS. oi25.-¢cuesa00rcsatvies sos asveectuvssedcenceosee 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’............sccseccsseseesreeeceees 9.5 92 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave eH 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
AV@laQE DayS POF YON .-:..ccc-cnccesssnsenonencnenseceaes 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 rat 2.9 29 3.0 
Paid wacatlonszrtics. c.cecnces-teenceaets cacesetesouiseusreees 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paidisickileave since steerer eee tae 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leaverc-cci..c. seco. caneetre ry Sinton ence 17 18 - - 57 $1 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave.. 8 vf - = 30 33 44 = 
Unpaid family leave............ - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.....................008+ 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Brome neal (Care oes -..cvtsessrvesecviecencr-neseeceessst 79 80 = = 76 82 87 84 
Extendedicare facllitlost.c...0:.-...0ceeesccs-cceesvens 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 
Physicaliexamstes-cen ee et ere 26 28 = = 36 | 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: | 
SOM COVE AEGOo ooo ecscenss re ccsoinceheemmanancecea tannin 42 47) 52 52 35) 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution. i $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FIM COW OS OQR re rterenere sar os aca nene ve rence nse ones 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...............0.0 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: | 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
HOSUTANCES 5 cesiscainc ovcsourvoveanvunsenn cose 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.................::0ceeeee 19 25 20 13} 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUTANGCE DIAN recent eee cecreesrese eas eeeereny ee armas 4 19 23| 20 22 31 27) 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans........... 6 26 26 _| 14 21 22 P| 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = _| aS 29 a = 2 a 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 ee 54 50 = 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... 5 -| 95 95 -| 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. 3 vA 4 = - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.................:.222222222e 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34) 38) 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ART ANQOMONS nese e neces ce caseavsetenn ecsactausrsesconseeasene? 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: | 
Flexible benefits plans.................-sesesceseeceeeeeeeeees 1 2 3| 4 5| ‘S) ) 5 
Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .... ee fl ay | 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants te pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 
Measure —— 


1997 | 1998 | Jan.’ | Feb.’ | Mar.? | Apr? | May? | June”| July? | Aug.” | Sept.’| Oct.’ | Nov.? | Dec.? | Jan.? 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in period... 29 34 1 2 0 1 3 2 1 1 Z 0 1 0 0 

In effect during period... 34 34 5 iS) (3 3 6 6 6 3 5 2 2 q 1 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 339 387 1.4 41 0 8.0 9.6 2.2 1.7 11.0 19.1 0 2.0 0 0 

In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 9.2 10.3 4.4 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).......-..::ccsseeee 4,497 5,116 129.0 104.1 101.2 256.8 314.8 309.4 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0 

Percent of estimated working time’... 01 02 01 (*) (*) 04 04 01 01 (*) 01 (*) (*) (*) () 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54—56. 

? Less than 0.005. 

* = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


eer 


Seren Annual average | 1999 2000 
1998 1999 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX ] | 1 ] 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
163.0 166.6 166.2 166.2 166.7 167.1 167.9 168.2 168.3 168.3 168.7 169.7 171.1 171.2 171.3 
488.3 499.0 497.7 497.9 499.2 500.7 502.9 503.9 504.1 504.1 505.5 508.4 $12.5 512.9 $13.3 
161.1 164.6 164.2 164.1 164.2 164.7 165.1 165.5 165.7 165.9 166.6 166.8 167.1 167.2 167.8 
160.7 164.1 163.7 163.6 163.8 164.2 164.6 165.1 165.2 165.4 166.1 166.3 166.5 166.6 167.3 
161.1 164.2 163.9 163.7 163.7 164.1 164.5 165.1 165.1 165.4 166.3 166.3 166.4 166.5 167.5 
Cereals and bakery products... ae 181.1 185.0 185.1 185.7 186.3 184.9 185.2 185.2 184.8 185.9 185.6 186.0 186.1 187.2 188.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS...........ccececceeees 147.3 147.9 146.7 147.2 147.3 148.5 149.2 149.2 150.5 149.8 150.2 151.3 152.4 152.9 153.9 
Dairy and related products’ OE ere STS eee 150.8 159.6 156.2 156.1 155.7 156.5 158.7 164.1 164.6 162.1 160.4 160.9 159.1 160.6 159.6 
Fruits and vegetables. ...........::ccscscescesesseeceseeee 198.2 203.1 207.2 203.2 202.0 202.1 202.6 202.2 201.2 204.5 208.4 203.0 201.7 201.6 204.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
Imatetialsvircccsmee ee ieccuscccescocans: ssccoredteraasv est 133.0 134.3 134.2 134.3 134.3 134.5 134.2 134.6 133.9 134.7 137.1 138.4 138.5 137.6 137.3 
Other foods at home. 150.8 153.5 153.4 153.6 153.7 154.2 153.9 153.7 153.0 153.3 154.3 154.4 155.1 154.0 155.4 
Sugar and sweets.. 150.2 152.3 153.0 152.4 152.4 152.7 153.5 153.3 152.1 152.3 154.8 154.4 154.6 152.4 153.7 
Fats and oils.............. Bet 146.9 148.3 147.2 147.5 148.1 148.6 148.5 149.0 145.3 145.1 147.0 145.6 145.9 144.8 147.0 
CMOIFOOS so er wee vcestecasstssvcccessccesvicersbuvecrucsviad 165.5 168.9 168.7 169.2 169.3 169.9 169.2 168.7 169.0 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6 170.7 172.1 
Other miscellaneous foods!’ PERI, eee ot 102.6 104.9 105.0 104.9 104.2 104.8 105.3 104.3 103.9 105.7 104.3 106.4 107.0 105.2 106.4 
Food away from home! 161.1 165.1 164.6 164.6 165.1 165.6 165.8 166.2 166.5 166.8 167.2 167.6 167.9 168.1 168.3 
Other food away from home'* 101.6 105.2 104.3 104.4 105.5 105.8 106.4 106.8 106.9 106.9 107.5 107.9 107.9 108.0 108.1 
Alcoholic beverages 165.7 169.7 169.3 169.5 169.9 170.2 170.7 170.5 171.2 171.8 172.4 173.0 173.5 173.6 173.8 
EAOUISIING orrces cope corake ceed esere nuanattmrazaem seeciaccrceeoa 160.4 163.9 163.0 164.1 164.7 165.0 165.2 165.0 164.9 164.8 165.8 166.9 167.6 167.6 167.8 
Shelter. 182.1 187.3 186.5 187.2 188.0 188.3 188.3 188.5 188.6 188.6 189.8 190.7 191.8 191.8 192.0 
Rent of primary residence.. 172.1 177.5 176.7 177.1 177.5 177.9 178.4 178.8 179.8 180.3 180.8 181.2 181.7 181.9 182.3 
109.0 112.3 111.8 113.8 117.1 117.1 113.8 113.1 108.5 105.8 1113 115.1 120.9 119.4 117.5 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.8 192.9 192.2 192.6 193.0 193.4 193.9 194.2 194.9 195.2 195.7 196.1 196.4 196.8 197.2 
Tenants' and household insurance? ke 99.8 101.3 100.5 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.4 102.4 102.6 103.1 103.8 
Fuels and utilities... 128.5 128.8 126.5 130.2 131.1 131.4 132.7 130.3 130.0 129.6 129.9 132.9 131.8 131.7 132.4 
113.7 113.5 111.0 115.1 116.0 116.2 117.6 115.0 114.6 114.1 114.3 117.6 116.3 116.1 116.8 
Fuel oil and other fuels..........cccccecsccesseeeeeees 90.0 91.4 87.7 87.3 87.5 89.2 93.9 97.6 100.7 106.3 114.4 147.2 130.1 123.7 121.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity 121.2 120.9 118.4 123.0 124.0 124.1 125.3 122.0 121.4 120.3 119.8 120.6 120.7 121.0 122.0 
Household furnishings and operations.. 126.6 126.7 126.7 126.8 126.8 126.8 127.0 126.6 126.4 126.4 127.0 127.2 127.9 128.2 128.1 
133.0 131.3 134.2 130.9 127.3 127.5 131.8 134.6 133.6 130.1 126.8 129,2 132.5 133.3 132.2 
131.8 131.1 133.8 131.4 128.3 127.1 130.5 134.0 133.2 131.5 129.2 130.0 131.5 131.6 132.6 
126.0 123.3 127.3 122.6 116.1 117.9 125.4 128.4 126.6 121.8 116.0 120.0 125.9 126.7 124.4 
126.1 129.0 127.6 126.8 127.4 128.3 129.9 132.4 132.6 133.0 133.3 133.1 133.9 132.3 131.7 
128.0 125.7 127.4 125.4 125.2 123.8 124.7 126.1 126.4 123.7 121.6 122.1 124.7 126.7 126.1 
FAD SD OFATIOM irecccnseseeretencsacenaxpscpes shunaconvsexncnsssnsecns 141.6 144.4 144.2 143.4 144.7 145.7 146.5 147.3 147.6 148.3 148.3 149.7 153.4 152.9 153.1 
Private transportations:.<<..ccccsac0--cscesseccsaccrnexesse=s 137.9 140.5 140.2 139.7 140.6 141.9 142.9 143.3 143.6 144.4 144.4 145.6 149.2 148.7 148.8 
New and used motor vehicles’. 100.1 100.1 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.7} 100.1] 100.5} 100.9} 101.1] 100.8} 100.3] 100.4) 100.8) 101.0 
New vehicles... 143.4 142.9 142.9 142.5 142.0 141.4 141.6 142.3 143.1 143.6 143.3 143.0 143.3 143.5 143.3 
Used Cars and trucks! ...ccccsccccccsssecosseccssseesseees 150.6] 152.0) 149.6] 150.9) 152.3] 153.8] 155.7| 156.4] 156.1| 155.0} 153.9} 153.0] 153.0) 154.0} 155.4 
Motor fuel...........0.65 92.2 100.7 101.4 99.2 102.5 107.8 110.3 110.0 109.3 ee 112.6 118.1 131.7 128.7 128.3 
Gasoline (all types)... 91.6 100.1 100.8 98.6 101.9 107.2 109.7 109.4 108.7 111.5 111.9 117.3 130.9 127.9 127.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment - 101.1 100.5 100.2 100.1 100.0 100.1 100.6 100.5 101.2 100.8 100.8 100.9 101.4 101.0 101.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 167.1 171.9 171.3 171.7 172.1 172.1 172.8 173.2 173.6 173.8 174.6 175.2 175.7 175.9 176.3 
Public transportation 190.3 197.7 198.4 192.6 200.8 197.1 194.7 201.5 202.2 201.2 199.5 204.2 209.8 209.2 210.4 
Medical care..... 242.1 250.6 249.5 250.2 251.1 251.9 252.3 252.8 253.3 254.2 255.5 257.0 258.1 258.8 259.4 
Medical care commodities... 221.8 230.7 229.4 230.5 23107 232.5 233.1 233.2 233.7 234.6 235.2 235.5 236.3 237.0 237.5 
Medical Care S€rviCeS............c0.ssssconeecsesssenssesses 246.8 255.1 254.0 254.6 255.5 256.2 256.6 2571 257.7 258.5 260.1 262.0 263.2 263.9 264.4 
Professional services 4 222.2 229.2 228.6 229.3 229.8 230.1 230.4 230.9 231.4 231.7 233.1 234.9 236.1 236.6 237.1 
Hospital and related services 287.5 299.5 297.0 297.6 299.3 301.3 302.1 302.9 303.9 306.3 308.4 310.5 311.5 312.7 313.5 
Recreation@ 101.1 102.1 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.2 101.7 101.8 101.9 102.0 102.3 102.5 102.9 102.9 103.1 
Video and audio’. 101.1 100.7 100.9 100.7 100.6 100.9 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.5 100.8 100.9 100.3 101.3 
Education and communication” Ra et 100.3 101.2 100.4 100.3 100.4 101.2 101.9 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.7 102.2 102.0 101.8 101.8 
Education” 102.1 107.0 105.6 105.7 106.0 107.5 109.4 109.6 109.3 109.3 110.2 110.6 110.6 110.7 110.9 
Educational books and supplies... 250.8 261.7| 261.6] 262.1) 262.3| 264.5) 267.0} 269.0} 255.7) 256.0; 273.9) 278.3] 276.9] 276.7} 2768 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care.. 294.2! 308.4 304.1| 304.4] 305.4 309.9] 315.3] 315.9) 316.3] 316.3/ 317.3] 318.0) 3183| 3187| 319.2 
Communication’. 98.7 96.0 95.7 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 
Information and information processing “..... 98.5 95.5 95.2 94.9 94.9 95.0 94.7 94.7 95.3 95.4 95.5 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 
Telephone services” ts Soo ee 100.7 100.1 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.8 99.6 99.8 100.6 100.7 100.9 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'* eee 39.9 30.5 30.9 29.8 30.0 29.8 29.3 28.7 28.2) 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? ie tie alan i vt eens “A 78.2 53.5 55.7 54.5 §2.9 50.9 49.7 48,2 47.0 47.2 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 
Other goods and services 237.7| 258.3] 255.8] 255.9} 258.3| 257.6) 262.6) 263.2) 263.0 263.0] 264.7; 266.7| 268.0] 271.9) 270.2 
Tobacco and smoking products. 274.8 355.8| 345.5| 343.2) 356.0| 350.1] 373.8] 373.3] 369.8) 369.1) 375.1 383.0] 387.3| 404.4! 393.5 
Personal care’ PE Se. = ORE es ae a 156.7 161.1 160.7 161.1 161.1 161.4 161.8 162.4 162.8 162.9 163.4| 163.8 164.3 164.8 165.1 
Personal care products’ os 148.3 151.8 150.9 152.6 152.0 152.3 153.0 153.4 153.3) 152.5 152.8 152.6 153.5} 153.4 153.0 
Personal care services... 166.0 171.4 171.0 170.9 171.4 171.9 Nau 172.9 173.9 174.3 174.9 175.6) 176.2 IE 176.2| 177.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


1998 1999 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
2347) 243.0) 242.1] 242.4] 242.9| 243.9] 244.6] 245.6) 246.0] 246.6] 247.6| 248.9) 249.4) 250.9) 251.7 


Series 


Miscellaneous personal services.. 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities.............. 
Food and beverages.... 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 


141.9 144.4) 144.5 143.9 143.9 144.5 145.8 146.4 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4 149.2 149.3 149.2 
161.1 164.6 164.2 164.1 164.2 164.7 165.1 165.5 165.7 165.9 166.6 166.8 167.1 167.2 167.8 
130.5 132.5 132.8 131.9 131.9 132.5 134.3 134.9 134.6 134.4 134.0 135.7 138.4 138.4 138.0 
132.6 137.5 138.2 136.6 136.7 138.0 141.0 141.9 141.3 140.9 140.5 143.9 148.5 148.5 147.6 


AD Pall euemcee vec sreccers 133.0 131.3] 134.2; 130.9} 127.3} 127.5} 131.8) 134.6] 133.6} 130.1 126.8} 129.2} 132.5 133.3 132.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 137.4 146.0] 145.6] 144.8] 146.8} 148.8) 151.2} 151.2) 150.7; 152.1 153.1 157.2} 162.7) 162.3 161.5 

Durables.... 127.6 426.0) 125.8] 125.7] 125.6) 125.4) 125.7] 125.9} 126.0] 125.9] 125.7| 125.3) 125.6) 125.6) 125.8 


Services.. Fi 184.2 188.8) 187.9) 188.6) 189.5} 189.9} 190.1 190.2} 190.5} 190.5 191.4) 192.2} 193.1 193.3] 193.6 
Rent of shelter?..c.ecccsccscee-.- d 189.6 195.0} 194.2) 194.9} 195.7) 196.1 196.1 196.3; 196.3) 196.3 197.6} 198.5} 199.7) 199.8) 199.9 
Transporatation services... es 187.9 490.7; 190.4| 189.3; 191.0] 190.2} 189.9] 191.9) 192.7| 192.8} 193.0} 193.7) 195.0) 195.2 195.7 
ONO SENVIGES Hac we recsae tuttearrcurerenontna vanes 216.9 223.1] 221.9] 222.2) 222.6) 223.9) 2245) 225.1 226.0| 226.5} 227.4] 227.4) 227.8) 228.0) 228.4 

Special indexes: 

AIRE MSHESS {OO Fk. ceu avr. csvecaqeronevacseonenrionaseu | 163.4 167.0| 166.6] 166.7| 167.2) 167.7) 168.5} 168.8; 168.8! 1688) 169.2} 170.3) 171.9} 172.0) 172.1 


157.2 160.2} 159.9) 159.7} 160.1 160.6] 161.6) 162.0) 162.1 162.1 162.3} 163.3) 164.8) 164.9) 165.1 
All items less medical care. 158.6 162.0/ 161.6] 161.6] 162.0/ 162.5} 163.2| 163.6) 163.6] 163.6); 164.0) 164.9) 166.3) 166.4) 1665 
Commodities less food...... 132.0 134.0} 134.3] 133.4) 133.4; 134.0) 135.8] 136.3) 136.1 135.9} 135.6] 137.2 139.9} 139.9} 139.4 
Nondurables leSS f00d........:ccccsecscesseseseeessenseees 134.6 139.4) 140.1 138.6} 138.7} 139.9} 142.8) 143.7) 143.1 142.8; 142.4) 145.7) 150.1 150.1 149.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 139.2 147.5| 147.0] 146.3} 148.2} 150.0] 152.3) 152.3) 151.9} 153.2} 154.2) 158.0} 163.0) 162.7) 161.9 
Nondurables 146.9 151.2| 151.4) 150.5] 150.6) 151.5) 153.2} 154.0) 153.7; 153.6} 153.7] 155.6] 158.1 158.2; 158.0 
Services less rent of shelter? a 191.8 195.8) 194.7] 195.6; 196.5} 196.9] 197.3) 197.4) 197.9] 198.0} 198.6) 199.2) 199.9} 200.2) 200.9 
Services less medical care services.. 178.4 182.7 181.8 182.6 183.4 183.8 183.9 184.1 184.3 184.3 185.1 185.8 186.7 186.9 187.2 
Energy.. 102.9 106.6] 105.6) 106.8) 1087] 117.3) 1132) 114.6) 1112] 1122) Wi2s 6s] i222 “i20v i210 
All items less energy... 3 170.9 174.4) 174.1 174.0} 174.3) 174.5) 175.1 175.7| | 175.8} 175.7} 1762) 176.8) 177.7) 178.0 178.1 
All items less food and energy..........ceeereee 173.4 177.0) 176.6] 176.6} 176.9) 177.1 177.7| 1783] 178.4] 178.2} 178.7} 179.4) 180.4; 180.7| 180.8 
Commodities less food and energy... 143.2 144.1 144.5 143.7 143.2 143.0 144.6 145.3 145.0 144.2 143.6 144.2 145.3 145.9 145.5 
Energy commodities. Bre 92.1 100.0) 100.3 98.3} 101.3] 106.3} 109.1 109.1 108.7; 111.8} 112.8} 120.6) 131.7) 128.4) 127.9 
Services lOSS CNELQY.......seescececseerereeeeeeteeee 190.6 195.7; 195.0} 195.3) 196.1 196.5; 196.6} 197.2} 197.5} 197.7; 198.7; 199.5} 200.5) 200.7} 200.9 


All items less shelter 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
NIE TAES voceeeresccenaveseraasian prensa ens cezenseraesssexeservenanencnen tx 159.7 163.2 162.8 162.8 163.3 163.8 164.7 165.0 165.1 165.1 165.5 166.4 167.8 167.9 168.1 
ARES (TOG Hem 100) Ra vereccsnexasuresesinnvscvnanesratseniedas 475.6 486.2} 484.9) 485.0; 486.3) 487.8) 490.5} 491.5) 491.7) 491.8} 492.9| 495.6) 499.7) 500.1 500.7 
160.4 163.8) 163.3 163.3) 163.4 163.9 164.3 164.7 164.9 165.2 165.9 166.1 166.4 166.5 167.2 
160.0 163.4 162.9 162.8 163.0 163.5 163.9 164.4 164.5 164.7 165.4 165.6 165.9 166.0 166.7 
Food at home.. 160.0 163.0 162.6 162.5 162.5 162.9 163.5 164.0) 164.0 164.2 165.1 165.1 165.3 165.4 166.4 

Cereals and bakery products.. : 180.9 184.7 184.8 185.5 186.1 184.8 185.0 185.0 184.5 185.7 185.5 185.8) 185.9 186.9 188.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS............:cccseceeee 147.0 147.6 146.1 146.9 146.8 148.2 148.9 148.8 150.1 149.4, 149.8 150.8 152.0 152.5 153.5 


150.4 159.4 155.8 155.7 155.3 156.0 158.4 164.0 164.6 161.9 159.9 160.4 158.7 160.2 159.3 
197.0 201.8) 205.3; 201.9) 201.0 201.2 201.6} 201.0 199.8} 202.8 207.0 201.7} 200.5 200.5 203.1 


Dairy and related products’. 
Fruits and vegetables 


Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 


materials. 131.8 133.2 133.1 133.2 133.1 133.2 133.0 133.4 132.7 133.5 136.0 137.6 137.8 136.7 136.4 
Other foods at home.. 150.2 152.8 152.6 152.8 153.0 153.5 153.3 152.9 152.3 152.7 153.7 153.8 154.5 153.4 154.9 
Sugar and sweets.... 150.1 152.2 152.8 152.0 152.0 152.6 153.3 153.2 152.0 152.3 154.8 154.3 154.5 152.3 153.6 
Fats and oils... 146.5 147.9 147.0 147.2 147.8 148.3 148.1 148.6 144.9 144.7 146.8 145.2 145.7 144.5 146.9 


Other foods... 165.4 168.8 168.5 169.0 169.2 169.7 169.2 168.5 168.8 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6) 170.7 172.2 


102.6} 104.6) 104.7) 104.4] 103.9] 104.4] 105.1] 103.8) 103.4} 105.2} 103.9) 106.2} 106.7) 104.7! 1064 
phe. 161.1 165.0] 164.5} 164.4] 164.9] 165.5} 165.8} 166.1; 166.5; 166.8] 167.1; 167.6] 167.9; 168.1| 168.3 

Other food away fromhome! ....cciccccssen} 107.6} 105.1] 104.2) 104.5] 105.3} 105.8] 106.2; 106.6} 1068) 106.9] 107.4 107.8 107.8) 1083] 108.5 
Alcoholic beverages.. 164.6] 168.8] 168.5) 1687; 169.1] 169.2 169.8} 169.5] 170.4) 171.0 171.6; 1722] 172.8) 172.9] 172.9 
156.7) 160.0] 159.2) 160.2} 160.7] 161.0) 161.3} 161.0] 161.1] 161.1| 161.8] 162.7) 163.2) 163.3] 163.6 
176.6] 181.6] 180.9] 181.5] 182.0} 182.4] 182.6] 182.8} 183.1] 183.3; 184.1| 184.8] 185.6/ 185.8] 186.1 
vente ssssorseeseseeeed — W7U7] 177A] 176.4] 176.8} 177.1] 177.5] 178.0} 178.4] 1793) 179.9] 180.3 180.7] 181.2) 181.41 181.8 


Other miscellaneous foods"......... 
Food away from home! veces 


Housing.... 
Shelter... 
Rent of primary residence 


Lodging away from home” aeavcuetee Sas 109.0 122.2 112.0 113.8 116.7 116.8 113.8 113.1 108.4 105.7 110.8 114.5 119.9 118.7 117.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” argh 175.7 175.41 175.4 175.7 176.1 176.5 176.8 177.4 177.8 178.2 178.6 178.8 WSIA 179.5 
Tenants! and household insurance’ : bic 100.0 101.6 100,9 102.3 102.2 102.3 102.5 102.4 102.3 102.4 102.6 102.6 102.8 103.3 104.0 
UGS SrA) OS as cas vss scresncaetsivevannsesusissvuxieraiy 128.4 128.7 126.3 130.2 13141 131.4 132.6 130.1 129.8 129.2 129.5 132.0 131.2 131.1 131.9 
EUG ei ateraratvecsuvavarvetetssfrccneeitdesdresveiecessancrinssaies 113.3 113.0 110.6 114.7 115.7 115.9 117.2 114.4 114.0 113.5 113 8 116.3 115.4 115.2 116.0 


Fuel oil and other fuels....... 

Gas (piped) and electricity. 
Household furnishings and operations... 
Apparel 
Men's and boys' apparel... 


90,3 91.7 88.0 87.8 87.6 89.3 93.9 97.7| 100.7} 106.0} 114.0 144.5] 129.6] 123.0} 120.9 
120.8 120.4 117.9} 122.6} 123.6] 123.7; 124.9) 121.5 120.9} 119.8} 119.4) 120.1 120.2] 120.5 121.6 
125.0 124.7) 124.8) 124.8} 124.9) 124.7 124.8) 124.5) 124.2 124.2) 124.5| 124.6] 125.3) 125.6) 125.5 
131.6 130.1 133.0) 129.6) 126.4) 126.4) 130.5 133.1 132.3] 129.0} 125.9] 127.9] 131.0 131.8} 130.9 
131.4 131.2) 134.0) 131.6} 128.6] 127.2) 130.3] 134.0] 133.3] 131.6] 129.3 129.9} 131.5] 131.5 132.7 


Women's and girls! apparel..........ccccececeeees 123.9 121.3; 125.5} 120.6] 114.4) 116.0} 123.3] 126.0 124.4) 119.8} 114.2} 118.0) 123.5) 1243 122.1 
Infants! and toddlers’ apparel! cc... Angel ane 126.7 130.3) 128.9; 128.0) 128.4 129.6; 131.4) 134.1 134.3 134.8} 134.9} 134.7} 135.7} 1341 133.4 
Footwear....... ' 


128.7 126.2} 127.9) 125.8] 125.8; 124.4| 12541 126.6] 126.9} 124.2 122.3} 122.6) 124.7) 127.41 126.6 


Wakeponaseter: 140.5 143.4) 143.4 142.4] 143.7} 145.0] 146.0} 146.6] 146.9} 147.6] 147.7| 149.1 152.9) 152.2) 152.5 

Private traAnSPOrtatlOris.cccsscecsacsvesssservesnvastvrenseens 138.0 140.7 140.3 139.9 140.9 142.4 143.6 143.9 144.2 145.0 145.1 146.4 150.1 149.5 149.7 
pe Fi f i 

New and used motor vehicles™............... an 100.3 100.4 99.8} 100.0 100.1 100.2 100.7 101.2 101.5 101.5 101.2 100.7 100.8 101.2 101.5 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series 
1998 | 1999 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
NOW VEhICIES..ceccccccssseeeeeeee 144.6] 144.0) 1440/1436) 1432| 1426| 14281 1435/1443) 1447/1445) 1442| 1445] 1447/1445 


Used cars and trucks’ 152.0 153.3 150.9} 152.2 153.7 155.2 157.0 157.7 157.3 156.3 155.3 154.4; 154.4 155.4 156.8 


Motor fuel 92.2 100.8} 101.3 99.2} 102.6] 107.8) 110.6} 110.0} 109.5) 112.3) 112.9| 118.6} 132.0) 128.5) 128.5 
Gasoline: (allitypes): avn ccccccescccpsrasssesscocescceceand 91.7 100.2} 100.8 98.7; 102.1 107.3) 110.0) 109.4) 108.9) 111.7) 112.3) 117.9} 131.2) 127.8) 127.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.................! 100.5 100.0 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.9 99.8 100.6 100.2 100.3 100.5 100.9 100.6 100.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............| 168.2 173.3 a2 Se 173.5 USS: 174.3 174.7 175.1 175.2 176.1 176.6 177.2 177.4 177.8 
Bublictransportationic ccc. sccsccnucancacssscannsssoseaccoscs 187.1 193.1 193.9} 189.0) 195.7} 192.5} 190.7} 196.3} 197.0) 196.0} 194.8) 198.8] 203.4) 202.9] 203.9 
Medical care 241.4 249.7; 248.7) 249.4) 250.3} 251.0) 251.4) 251.9) 252.5} 253.2) 254.5} 256.2} 257.3) 258.0) 258.5 


Medical care commodities... 
Medical care services 
Professional services. . 
Hospital and related services.... 


218.6 226.8) 225.7| 226.6) 227.8) 228.4) 229.0} 229.1) 229.5) 230.2) 230.7) 231.0} 231.8) 232.4) 232.9 
246.6 254.9) 253.8; 254.5) 255.3) 256.0] 256.4) 257.0) 257.6) 258.4/ 259.9) 261.9) 263.1] 263.8) 264.4 
223.7 230.8) 230.2} 231.0} 231.4) 231.7) 232.0) 232.5} 233.1) 233.4; 234.8] 236.7/ 238.0} 238.6) 239.0 
283.6 295.5] 293.0} 293.6] 295.3) 297.3} 298.2} 298.9) 299.8} 302.1 304.1 306.4; 307.5} 308.7] 309.5 


Racroationc ne ee 100.9 101.3} 101.5} 101.6) 101.6) 101.5] 101.0) 101.1 101.0} 101.2) 101.4) 101.6] 102.0) 102.0} 102.3 
Videoandaudio see eel 101.4 100.5} 100.6 100.5} 100.4) 100.7 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.8] 100.2} 100.4} 100.6} 100.0} 101.0 
Education and communication®.........-..........-......1 100.4 101.5} 100.7} 100.7) 100.8} 101.5) 102.1 102.3) 102.5} 102.5) 103.0) 102.5) 102.2) 102.1 102.1 
Education” 102.1 107.2 105.9 106.0 106.3 107.7 109.5 109.7 109.4 109.4 110.5 110.9 111.0 a i ea TAS 
Educational books and supplies... 253.1 264.1] 264.3) 264.8) 265.0) 267.2} 269.9) 271.8] 256.5) 256.9) 276.6] 281.3) 280.0) 279.9} 280.0 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8} 298.7} 299.2} 300.2) 304.1 309.5} 310.0} 310.4) 310.4) 311.7} 312.7 312.8} 313.4) 313.8 
Gommunication Soest ee 99.1 96.9 96.5 96.4 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 
Information and information processing '~ Ne 99.0 96.5 96.2 96.0 96.0 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.2 94.8 94.4 94.3 
Telephone services ......scccccsssseceesseeeeeeeee 100.7 100.2 99.8) 99.9} 99.7} 99.9} 99.7; 100.0} 100.8) 100.9) 101.1 99.6) 99.1 98.8 98.7 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services '* 41.2 31.6 31.8 30.8 31.1 30.8) 30.3) 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 27.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? 77.9 §3.1 55.1 54.0 §2.5 50.6 49.4 48.1 | 46.9 45.7 44.5 43.6 42.0 41.8 
Other goods and services... 236.1 261.9) 258.8) 258.7} 262.0} 260.7} 267.3} 267.9) 267.4) 267.3) 269.3} 271.7} 273.3] 278.0) 275.4 
Tobacco and smoking products..........:c. ceed 274.8 356.2] 345.9) 343.5} 356.6] 350.6; 374.4) 374.0/ 370.4) 369.7; 375.7) 383.6} 387.8) 404.9] 393.7 
Personal Caro eee ee on ee eel 156.8 161.3} 160.8; 161.3) 161.3} 161.6] 161.9) 162.6) 163.0) 163.1 163.5} 163.9 164.3) 1646) 164.9 
Personal care products’... 149.3 152.5) 151.6] 153.3] 152.7] 153.1] 153.7; 154.1) 154.0] 153.1] 153.4) 153.2} 154.1] 153.9} 153.4 


166.3 ATA 171.4) 171.2 171.8 172.2 172.4 173.2} 174.4) 174.7 175.3 176.1 176.6 176.6 177.7 
234.0 243.1 242.3| 242.6) 243.2) 243.8] 244.5) 245.5! 245.9| 246.7| 247.6] 248.5) 249.4) 250.4) 251.2 


Personal care services... 
Miscellaneous personal services... 
Commodity and service group: 

I OMMITMO GIRIOS siscacessec crs cosscnctvus co cscvedesinevversavansonsees 141.8 144.7 144.6 144.0 144.2 144.8 146.3 146.8 146.6 146.6 146.6 147.8 149.8 149.9 149.9 
Food and beverages 160.4 163.8; 163.3) 163.3} 163.4) 163.9} 164.3) 164.7| 1649) 165.2! 165.9) 166.1 166.4) 166.5} 167.2 
Commodities less food and beverages.............] 130.6 133.2| 133.4] 132.5] 132.7; 133.4] 135.4) 165.9) 135.6] 135.4) 135.1 136.8; 139.6) 139.6) 139.3 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 132.1 138.1 138.8) 137.0} 137.5) 138.8) 142.1 142.9} 142.2} 142.0) 141.7| 145.1 150.2 150.2 149.4 
VaX of 021 (2) Wagaancscecensedneeti ck chon See eau Coe CEECPSEP CY, 131.6 130.1 133.0 129.6 126.4 126.4 130.5 133.1 132°3 129.0 125.9 127.9 131.0 131.8 130.9 
Nondurables less 100d, beverages, 


and apparel 137.0 147.2 146.6) 145.7 148.1 150.2) 153.2 153.1 152.5 163.9; 155.0} 159.3} 165.7 165.2 164.4 
Durables. ...... 127.3 126:0| 25:6) 125.6) 125.7), ~ 125.7 126.1| 126.3) 126.4) 126.3) 126.0 125.6] 125.8) 126.0] 126.2 
Services 181.0 185.3; 184.4] 185.2 185.9} 186.3) 186.6) 186.7) 187.1 187.2 187.9} 188.5 189.2 189.4} 189.8 


RontiGhsnokeic eee ee 170.1 174.9 174.2 174.7 175.3 175.6 175.8 176.1 176.3 176.5 177.3} 178.0 178.7 178.9 179.2 
Transporatation services 185.4 187.9 187.5 186.7 188.0 187.4 187.3 189.0 189.8 189.9 190.2 190.8 191.8 192.0 192.4 
213.7 219.6] 218.4/ 218.8) 219.2} 220.3) 220.9) 221.6) 222.3) 222.9) 223.8) 223.7) 2240) 2242) 2246 


Other services 
Special indexes: 


All items less food........ 159.5 163.1 162.6 162.7 163.2 163.7 164.7 165.0 165.1 165.1 165.4) 166.4 168.0 168.2 168.3 
All items less shelter... at 155.0 158.1 157.7 157.6 158.0 158.6 159.7 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3 161.3 162.8 163.0 163.1 
All items less Medical Care...........:eceeeeeeeeees 155.8 159.2 158.8 158.8} 159.2 159.7 160.7 161.0 161.1 161.1 161.4 162.3 163.6 163.8 164.0 
Commodities less food 132.0 134.6 134.8 133.9 134.2 134.8 136.7 137.2 137.0 136.8 136.5 138.2 141.0 141.0 140.7 
Nondurables less food........... ncccit! 134.1 140.0 140.6 138.9} 139.4 140.7 143.8 144.6 144.0 143.8 143.6 146.8 151.7 151.7 150.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel.............-.-./ 138.7 148.4 147.9 147.0 149.3 151.2 154.0 153.8 153.4) 154.7 155.8 159.8 165.7 165.3 164.5 


Nondurables.............-.+ 146.5) 151.3} 151.4] 150.5] 150.8) 151.7) 153.6] 154.3] 154.0/ 154.0| 154.2) 156.0] 158.8) 1589) 158.8 
Sarvicds less rent of sholter®........ | 170.7] 174.4] 173.0) 174.0] 174.7] 175.0] 175.5) 175.4] 175.8] 175.9] 176.4] 176.9] 177.4] 177.7| 178.2 


175.4 179.5 178.6 179.4; 180.1 180.4 180.7 180.8 181.1 181.2 181.9 182.4 183.1 183.3 183.7 
102.1 106.1 105.2 106.2 108.4 111.1 113.1 111.4 111.0 112.1 112.5 116.7, 122.9 121.0 121.5 
167.6 171.1 170.7 170.6} 170.9 171.1 171.8 172.4) 172.6) 172.5 172.8 173.3 174.1 174.5 174.6 
All items less food and energy 169.6 173.1 172.8 172.7| 172.9 173.1 173.9 174.5 174.7 174.5 174.8) 175.3 176.2 176.7| 176.7 
Commodities less food and energy..... 142.7 144.3 144.5 143.8 143.5 143.3 145.0 145.7 145.4, 1446) 144.1 144.6 145.6 146.4) 146.0 
EM@rgy COMMOGIICS.........2.esscerecsrecerenceneed 92.3 100.3 100.6 98.6 101.8 106.8 109.7 109.4 109.1 112.1 113.1 120.4 132.0 128.3} 128.3 
187.7 192.6 191.9 192.2 192.8 193.2 193.4 194.0 194.4 194.7 195.5 196.2| 196.9 197.1 197.5 


Services less medical care services. 
e721 (9 "Eke cocecepred re 
All items less energy 


Services lOSS ENEFOY........---e-scereceseeeeeeteneeeees 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 


4 =1 8. 
renee a 8 DACRE Ae Re= 1 PRS NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 _ 2000 1999 2000 
ule! Apr. ] May | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | Apr. | May | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May 
WISRGityaVerageseis.-aeseereseenaceeteenteevnsseteranecemeseeey M 166.2) 166.2| 169.7} 171.1] 171.2| 171.3] 162.7] 162.8} 166.4; 167.8/ 167.9) 168.1 
Region and area size* 

NOTING ASC UPDAN seers sestves constr saexenesacesocstensssevicesscreces-commesneaane M 172.8| 172.8) 177.4] 178.3] 178.4| 178.2| 169.5} 169.7) 174.3) 175.1] 175.3) 175.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 173.6| 173.6} 178.3] 179.2} 179.1| 179.0] 169.3} 169.4) 174.1] 174.9} 175.0) 175.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 103.9] 103.9) 106.7] 107.2} 107.4} 107.3) 103.5} 103.5} 106.3} 106.8) 107.0) 106.9 

VARS breienouel wee ee M 162.2} 162.2| 165.8] 167.0| 166.9] 167.4| 158.2] 158.3) 162.1] 163.4; 163.2) 163.8 
Size A—More than’ 1,500,000............-..-resseesserese M 163.6) 163.6] 167.2} 168.3] 168.2| 169.0] 158.8) 158.9) 162.7| 163.8; 163.6) 164.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ..scceccceeeeee M 103.7] 103.7) 106.0] 106.8] 106.8] 106.9] 103.5} 103.4| 106.1] 106.9) 106.9) 107.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 156.4, 156.5} 159.8] 161.5} 161.3) 161.4) 154.4) 154.4) 158.3) 160.0; 159.9) 160.0 

SOUUMUDAG. vemnncuwsdceesvesadatedaavsscesena M 161.5} 161.6) 164.7) 166.4) 166.6] 166.6 159.4) 159.7) 163.0; 164.6) 164.9| 164.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 160.5) 160.5} 164.1] 165.9} 166.1] 166.1; 157.9} 158.1} 161.8) 163.4) 163.7) 163.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...--e-cccccccscssesssseecesensee M 103.9} 104.1) 105.9) 106.9) 107.1) 107.1] 103.5} 103.7} 105.7] 106.7) 106.9} 107.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 162.6] 162.1) 165.1; 166.8) 166.7| 167.0| 162.7) 162.6) 165.8) 167.6} 167.6) 167.9 

WAU CSSSLINY | Of2 a esce cee Secr pecer reeceer centre eee erP ECC Ee ESS Pree ECC CACTTE M 169.0| 168.7) 171.9} 173.4) 173.7| 173.9| 164.9) 164.7) 167.4) 169.1) 169.4) 169.6 
SizeiA— More ithianiil;500; 000 ac. ce .cncctetececes-eeecvencevccenseaud M 170.0| 169.8] 173.3] 174.9] 175.1] 175.4) 164.2! 164.0} 167.1| 168.7} 169.0} 169.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Tr. Sere ee M 105.1} 104.8] 106.2) 107.1! 107.2} 107.3} 105.0} 104.7; 105.9; 106.8; 107.1) 107.1 

Size classes: 

M 150.5} 150.5} 154.0] 155.2) 155.2} 155.4) 148.9; 149.0} 152.5} 153.6) 153.7; 154.0 

M 104.1] 104.1} 106.1} 106.9} 107.1} 107.1; 103.7} 103.8) 105.9} 106.8) 106.9) 107.0 

M 162.1} 161.9) 164.9) 166.7} 166.7) 166.8! 160.9) 160.8) 164.1 | 165.9) 166.0); 166.1 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-W1..........ss2cceecessereseeneeed M 167.6] 168.2} 171.3} 172.0] 171.7| 173.5} 161.7| 162.3} 165.6] 166.4] 166.1) 167.9 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA M 166.6] 166.2} 169.2} 170.6} 170.6] 171.1) 160.1) 159.7; 162.4) 163.9) 163.9) 164.4 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M 176.0) 176.1) 180.4) 181.4) 181.2) 181.3) 171.3) 171.5) 1 75.8; 176.6) 176.6) 176.9 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT................065 1 -| 174.2 -| 182.7 -| 181.6 - 172.6| -| 181.1 -| 180.5 

PIV ONI NARS OMY, ON os ins on eis dan dneovasadanweden te eda stccaea ee 1 -| 161.5 -| 166.8 -| 166.4 -| 153.7 -| 159.2 - 158.9 

Dallas=rt WOrmn I cere sce cnseacnsvaseaenctene 1 -| 157.2 -| 163.1 -| 163.2 -| 157.0 -| 162.9 -| 163.1 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV’ 4 1 -| 103.6 -| 107.0 -| 106.7 -| 103.4 -| 106.9 -| 106.6 

PSNR Noe mercer ete n conor oa ns vaya anaes saceencreexse sacendee 2 164.0 -| 167.4 -| 169.8 -| 160:9| -| 164.9 -| 167.2 - 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint,, Ml -sexc-nccczsenavnencsevacnsneavweccovceeed 2 164.1 -| 167.2 -| 168.1 -| 158.7} -| 162.0 -) 162.8 = 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........:cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2 148.3 -| 152.1 -| 152.7 -| 146.6 -| 150.5 -| 151.3 - 

MiamisPt. Lauderdiahe Pie satsac isc ascs vests vd qstesicnascnens 2 161.7 -| 165.9 -| 166.9 -) 159.1 -| 163.5 -| 164.5 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 var -| 174.7 -| 175.7 -| 170.6 -| 174.5 -| 175.7 - 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA 2 172.2 -| 176.5 -| 178.6 -| 168.8 -| 172.5 -| 174.8 - 

Seattle-Tacoma-—Bremerton, WA 2 172.2 -| 176.0 -| 1777 -| 167.8 -| 171.5 -| 173.2 - 


1 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL, 

" Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


a RE 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
Percent change.. 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 
Food and beverages: 
NRG OX Sees cece nsec oar ance accesescunrbntenereveaccseenubeonscsaisct 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 S77, 161.1 164.6 
Percent Change... <.cc.cceccccnvcscrsscsesnancess 3.6 1.4 24 23 2.8 Si2 2.6 2.2 2.2 
Housing: 
MAGA OKs reser toa soe ose ene tcecacensucschvsccvacesunscevsevvnvassaces 133.6 137.5 141.2) 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 
Percent‘ Change ites csccrsccccocesteescsananpncecseccenseeeeaas 4.0 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 
Apparel: | } 
NG OX cee ccecrepetene besene en wna c ceo tetstenektreeste nese rucenice tty 128.7| 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
Percent change. 3.7 2.5 1.4 —2 -1.0 —.2 9 oA -1.3 
Transportation: | 
IND OX rae. ecicaceansteewcnnseee seaenrdenucvacvasscchoevesadevervestestnsus 123.8 126.5 130.4) 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
Percent: Change iccs-ccace-escescvs-ecctevase cuss su csenccawsuxeces 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 =) 2.0 
Medical care: 
IMG OX 8 25sec ceeee cassie sero cecaccteegceuceseBereucssveneguestetacseecveared 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
POrCeniti Change x. cree scrsp nstavescosascosmur iene saccnsewese se 8.7 7.4) 5.9) 4.8 45 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
Other goods and services: | 
WAG OX rectecert etme cece ccccecterstertes tb rsisassnce Pommemncc cr crieesced 171.6 183.3 192.9) 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
IRELCONECHANGOstccteseccureavesncnense-ncseesunnnccenetebane- 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
134.3 138.2 142.1) 145.6) 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
Percent change. 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


Groupini 
ao 1998 4999 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
Finished QOOdS...........2:c2sceceseesseeeaeeeeee] 130.7 133.0| 1324] 1327] 1329] 133.7] 134.7] 135.1] 134.9] 134.9] 134.7] 136.0] 137.0] 137.0] 137.5 
Finished consumer QOOdS..........+:-ssss00e0++ 128.9 1320/ 1312] 131.7| 1321 | 133.2] 1346] 134.5] 134.3] 134.3] 133.9] 135.6] 137.0| 136.9] 137.6 


Finished consumer fOOdS..........2.+++--++++ 134.3 135.1 134.5} 135.1 134.6| 135.9] 136.7| 135.8] 135.4] 135.6] 135.0] 135.9] 135.9] 137.1 138.0 
insh id 
Sabri ssa Beta wovecercceneennes 126.4 130.5| 129.) 130.0| 130.8) 1319] 133.5] 133.7) 133.6] 133.6) 133.3] 135.4 137:3 | 1366) 1372 
122.2 4279] 1266) 127.5| 128.9] 1304] 1328] 131.5] 131.6| 131.7| 131.4] 134.3 137.0 | 136.0 136.9 
132.9 133.0} 132.8] 132.3} 131.7} 131.6] 131.2 134.9] 134.6] 1344) 134.1 134.0 134.0] 133.9} 134.0 


Nondurable goods less food. 
Durable goods.............-. 


Capital CQUuIPMENt..........sseccsseeeeereeeees ! 137.6 137.6 | 137.6] 137.2} 137.0 136.9| 136.7] 138.5] 138.3} 138.3| 1384) 138.4 138.5 | 138.7 | 138.7 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...........--..--++ 123.0 123.2 4222] 123.0! 1239] 1246) 1253] 1250| 125.2] 1254| 1259] 1268} 127.9| 128.0 128.3 
Materials and components 
for GN ecMaitG. Se aera ttre ye 126.1 124.6 | 123.8) 124.1 124.6 | 125.0} 125.4] 125.9] 1259) 1259] 1264)| 126.8 127.4 128.0 128.4 


Materials for food manufacturing............. 123.2 120.8 119.6 | 120.0 119.0 121.1 122.0 122.2 120.9 118.2 117.6 117.8 118.1 119.6 120.6 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 126.7 124.9 123.3 | 123.8 124.8 125.5 126.5 127.7 127.8 128.2 128.6 129.6 131.3 132.1 133.2 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 128.0 125.1 124.3 124.8 126.1 126.2 126.2 126.5 126.7 127.2 128.6 129.4 129.5 129.8 129.6 
Components for manufacturing 125.9 125.7| 1256] 1257] 1256) 125.6| 125.7| 125.7| 125.7| 1258] 125.9] 125.7] 125.7| 125.9] 126.0 


Materials and components 

FON CONSHUCHOR  ciecctiss teers onevincrncernmnneviersd 146.8 148.9) 1485] 1495] 150.5] 150.4] 1496} 149.1 149.4} 1498) 150.4] 150.8) 151.3} 151.6) 151.1 
Processed fuels and lubricants...... z 81.1 84.6 82.5 84.9 87.6 90.0 92.5 89.3 90.2 90.6 91.5 94.9 98.1 96.3 96.7 
GOMBINGTS ixitcecencesesccecccscems 140.8 142.5 | 141.6} 142.2) 142.1 143.6 | 145.7] 1463] 1465| 1465] 147.2] 147.3} 1483] 151.8) 152.8 
Supplies..... 134.8 134.2 133.7 | 133.9] 133.9] 134.2 134.4| 134.8} 135.0) 135.1 135.2 135.5 136.0 136.2 136.6 


Crude materials for further 


PFOCOSSING. .....ccsscscssssssssssssececceseeessessen= 96.8 98.2 97.4 97.4 97.9} 103.1 107.3} 104.0] 109.2} 103.5] 1058] 1112] 113.3] 1106] 115.4 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 103.9 98.7 99.6 99.5 96.2 | 100.1 100.1 98.8 99.5 96.9 96.5 97.6} 101.3} 103.5) 104.6 
Crude nonfood materials...........:ccsesee 88.4 94.3 92.3 92.5 95.5| 101.5] 108.3| 103.8] 111.9) 1043] 1083] 1165} 1175] 1115] 1186 

Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.............-.- 129.5 132.3} 131.6] 131.8) 132.3] 133.0} 134.0] 134.7| 134.7] 1346] 1345] 135.9] 1372] 1368] 1372 
Finished energy QOOdS..........-.-ecsssseseeeeeeees 75.1 78.8 75 78.6 80.7 83.5 85.8 83.5 83.6 83.6 83.8 87.4 92.0 90.1 915 
Finished goods less Cnergy.....-.--..---+2+-++++4 141.1 143.0} 142.5} 1426] 1423|) 1425] 143.1 144.2, 1440} 1440| 143.6; 1442)| 1443) 144.7 | 145.0 
Finished consumer goods less energy......| 142.5 145.2 1446 | 1448]| 1445] 1449)] 145.8 146.6 146.3 146.4 145.8 | 146.6 146.7 147.2 147.6 
Finished goods less food and energy........, 143.7 146.1 145.6 145.5 145.3 145.2 145.7 147.5 147.4 147.4) 147.0 147.5 147.6 147.7 147.8 
Finished consumer goods less food | 

AVIA) ONTO e% Saas ets ccsssocasesesavevtovsssotaxcerersveae 147.7 151.7 | 151.0} 151.0) 150.9) 150.7] 151.7) 153.6] 15384] 1584] 1528] 1536} 183:6) 1537] 15338 
Consumer nondurable goods less food J 

REG ONY ore teteci ssersxstwascnvawereicceencysec¥s 159.1 166.3] 165.2} 165.7) 165.9] 165.7| 167.9} 168.1 168.2) 1682); 167.3) 169.0} 169.0; 169.2} 169.4 
Intermediate materials less foods | 

AVS TOSS tape ceresnee eee rsseetare hoe seeanavecuncensexs 123.4 123.9) 122.9} 123.7] 124.7] 125.4] 126.0} 125.7) 126.0} 1262} 1268) 127.7) 1288] 1289] 1292 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 116.2 111.1 109-8} 110.2} 109.1 110.9} 111.8) 112.4] 1116] 109.7) 109.3] 1103) 110.8] 111.8) 113.2 
Intermediate energy QOOdS...........seseee4 80.8 84.6 82.2 84.6 87.2 89.6 92.1 89.0 89.9 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.8 96.0 96.5 
Intermediate goods less energy.......-..-.-++-+ 132.4 131.7) 131.1 131.5} 131.9) 132.3] 1325] 1329] 133.0] 133.0] 133.5] 1338] 1344] 1349] 1352 
Intermediate materials less foods 

and energy 133.5 133.1 132.5} 132.9] 133.4] 133.7] 133.9] 1342] 1344] 134.6] 135.1 135.4 | 136.0/ 1365] 136.7 


Crude energy materials.........:cccececesesecreesees 68.6 78.5 771 771 80.4 87.3 95.4 88.7 98.9 87.9 92.0} 1022)| 103.4 96.3 | 105.8 
Crude materials less energy... 113.6 107.9 107.6 107.7 105.8 109.4 110.0 109.8 110.5 109.5 110.2 111.4 114.4 115.2 115.8 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 142.1 135.2 131.4 132.2 134.2 136.8 139.1 141.7 142.6 146.0 149.8 151.0 151.1 149.0 148.5 
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ry. 


iii 


. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


scember 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
o Industry = 
L 1998 | 1999 | May '. June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
— | Total mining industries............ceseseseceseeeeeees 70.8 78.0 76.5 76.3 78.7 84.7 91.5 87.7 95.1 86.7 89.5 97.3) 100.1 94.9 100.0 
10) Metal mining | wee 7039 69:7 67-31) 6881 69:3)" 70:4") 76:3) 73:4 |) 72:61 73/9) 75.51) 7:0 76-40) raey 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 89.5 87.3 87.8 88.2 86.9 86.9 85.9 86.0 86.1 85.4 85.3 84.6 85.8 84.4 86.0 
13 | Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 68.3 78.5| 76.3] 76.2| 79.6| 87.6] 969] 91.2) 101.6] 90.4] 94.2] 1045] 108.6] 101.8} 108.3 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUeIS.......-....--esseecseeseecssneees 132.2] 134.0] 133.8] 134.2] 134.2] 134.2] 134.3] 134.4] 1344] 1344] 135.0] 135.0] 135.2} 136.0] 137.5 
— | Total manufacturing industries.................... 126.2 128.3 | 127.7 | 127.8} 128.3} 129.0) 129.7} 130.2} 130.3] 130.5] 130.8) 132.0] 133.0] 132.8] 133.4 
20 Food and kindred products... 126.3 126.3 125.3 126.0 125.9 126.8 | 127.5 127.5 127.1 126.7 126.7 127.3 127.5 128.2 129.1 
21 Tobacco manufactures... - 243.1 325.7 | 316.1 316.2 | 316.1 316.5 | 344.5) 3444] 3445 | 345.0| 329.4) 3486) 3473] 347.2 | 347.1 
22 TG HAHS Trail OF ODICES Saas scence cachet caneceeennte 118.6 116.3 116.4 116.3 115.9 116.0 115.9 116.1 115.9 | 116.1 116.2 116.3 116.0 116.1 116.3 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 125.3 125.3 12531 125.1 125.5 125.6 125.6 125.4 125.3 125.2 125.3 125.3 125.6 125.6 
24 Lumber and wood products, | 
OX COPE IUMMMGIG: :cteccere: sanassseceresene-sancscceceneayecs 157.0 161.8} 161.9} 165.2] 168.5] 166.9] 163.1 160.0] 159.6] 160.6) 161.4| 161.9} 162.0] 161.8} 159.0 
25 Furniture and fixtures. 139.7 141.3 140.9 141.1 141.3 141.6) 141.8 142.0 142.0 142.1 142.4 142.4 142.8 143.0 143.3 
26 136.2 136.4 | 134.8] 135.8; 136.3] 137.3] 138.7) 139.9} 140.2/ 140.4] 141.0] 1415] 143.5] 145.8] 146.9 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 174.0 MASE GUAGE IAIN AIA IEA “ihr aska| 178.6} 179.1 179.2 | 180.4] 180.6] 181.2 181.3 | 181.7 
28 Chemicals and allied products............-.ce 148.7 149.7 | 148.2] 149.0} 149.9} 150.0) 151.0] 152.8] 153.0} 1529) 153.6] 154.1 154.8] 155.5] 156.9 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 66.3 76.8 75.4 74.2 79.6 85.3 90.2 87.0 89.5 91.8 94.0) 103.7) 112.2} 107.8) 111.4 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.1 122.2 | 121.6] 121.9} 122.1 122.5 | 1228] 122.9] 123:3| 1234] 12385| 123.7 | 1240) 1244 123.3 
31 Leather and leather products.............2:00c2ee4 137.1 136-5 | 136.0} 136:5} 136:7 | 136.7] 136.9] 137.0] 187.0) 137.0) 137.5) 187.5] 137.5) 1387.4 )| 137-5 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 129.3 1S2:60= 132:5)| S27 10 As27o) 133.1 133:2'| 133:6]| 133.7] 133.5 | 184.4 || 194:5 | 134:7 | 134.7) 134.8 
33 Primary metal industries..............::::cesceeeeeees 120.9 115:8} 114.9) 115.0) 115.4) 178:7 | 1164) 117.4 qivet 1174) 118.6] 119.1 119.8 | 120.5} 120.5 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment..............: eee 128.7 129.1 128.9} 129.1 129.1 129.1 | 129.2) 129.4) 129.6] 129.7} 129.9) 130.1 130.4 | 130.4} 130.3 
hed Machinery, except electrical..............:.1:2+4 UWAZe alas) 117.5 117.5 117.3 qv. ala a 117.1 ved 117.0 117.1 Wales 117.4 ZA are 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and Supplies.................-eeeeeeeee 110.4 109.5} 109.7] 109.5] 109.5) 109.5} 109.2} 109.1 109.1 108.9} 108.7} 1088) 1085) 108.7) 108.6 
37 TEAINSDOTR ARNON Secs site ons oceoseee een wentceawereemel 133.6 134.5 | 134.1 133.6 | 133.0] 132.9] 132.6] 136.7) 1362] 136.2] 136.3] 135.9) 136.1 136.3 | 136.1 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; | 
photographic, medical, and optical | | 
goods; watches and CIOCKS...............c:ceeseeee 126.0 12571) 125:9" 125.3)" 125.1 125.0] 1249] 1252] 1253] 125.6] 126.0} 126.0} 125.9} 126.1 126.3 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85i= 100). ......2-..-sccseaccrccnoncnesc 129.7 130.3} 130.5] 130.5] 130.5] 130.1] 130.0] 130.4] 130.2] 130.5); 130.7| 131.0; 130.9) 131.1 131.3 
Service industries: 
42 | Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)........-.-..:2.-++ 111.6 114.8 114.3 114.6 | 114.8 | T1S-1)| 115.8 115.5 115.5 115.8 116.5 116.8 118.1 118.2 118.8 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 13253 135.3] 135.4) 135.2) 135.2} 135.2] 135.2] 135.2} 135.2) 135.2 135.2; 135.2] 135.2 135:2°}| 135:2 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 105.6 113.0 114.4 116.8 | 117.4 117.2 117.3 116.7 116.7 | 116.1 116.4 awe) Alizee 118.5 119.8 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)..............-.- 124.5 130.8} 130.0] 130.9] 131.4] 131.7] 131.8] 133.1 133.4} 1342] 141.0) 1368] 138.4] 1425] 149.6 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 99.2} 983 98.5 98.6 98.2 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.2 | 102.1} 101.9| 101.9} 101.9} 101.9 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Finished goods 
iit scecpevancgene es cesse cars caentecenstanse ess cesta pusowestasicn onpencetnoy oo Wailers 123.2 124.7 *125:5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 
FOOUS verssessaisteeecorentenriores cneecee satencsneneteecCeuasittarhinmaniaai 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
ETRE) Bec oseccennccoect seer dade sobanHaphabacebuauemsoaco onacces. 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 
tHe lia iecscesyesesex-seaceswacexcesteomsrslheleniesewsttines aveunewaexesen ts 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
TIO aetsccceecenas CK ee SECC pcr NEEDEREL GIS CER 114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
Foods a 115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 
EMCI GV ae tavecrcscnsascatsecassrrucdtsaeveny ssscsncnsnrnovehaeeaunes scene 85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 
(QLINS (Raccececercronsceocbendoneriseres qo pepe ner co Pend res etec ero 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 1352 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 


Crude materials for further processing 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 
0 Industry 1999 2000 
7 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 


0) Food and live animals....................ccceeseeeeee coll sk 89.2 87.4 87.6 86.6 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.3 86.9 87.1 87.8 87.9 
01 Meat and meat preparations...... 89.9 91.5 94.2 97.3 97.5 97.4 97.7 100.9 100.1 98.0 99.4 102.1 105.1 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations fe! 76.2 75.9 70.9 73.3 72.7 69.5 70.1 68.5 71.0 74.1 74.4 74.0 75.0 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.6 98.5 99.8 97.8 94.3 96.6 94.3 91.2 90.9 89.0 88.6 90.6 89.0 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............... : 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw......... 
22] Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 
24 Cork and wood 


74.6 74.9 747 76.5 77.7 78.1 778 78.9 80.0 82.2 83.2 84.2 85.2 
79.0 79.0 80.3 83.4 86.5 88.6 87.8 90.5 91 89.5 87.7 85.5 86.3 
79.5 79.2 72.8 80.1 85.0 82.3 78.1 79.6 80.5 84.8 86.0 88.3 89.1 
81.7 82.0 82.9 83.0 82.8 83.5 83.8 85.0 86.4 86.5 87.2 87.4 86.7 


25 Pulpiandiwaste’ paper.c-ticheetccvcscthecsccettaseesseeacceerencnhetd 62.9 66.0 71.5 73.5 75.2 T7A 78.7 80.9 84.3 88.3 90.0 93.8 99.0 
26| = Textile fibers and their Waste..............cccccccececescesesesesceseeee 70.1 68.6 65.2 65.1 64.4 64.5 63.4 62.5 61.2 65.7 68.6 68.9 69.0 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals..............2::000ece0e00, 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 94.1 94.3 94.0 93.5 93.0 93.0 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap...........-cccceeseeceeeeeeeee 70.6 70.7 72.3 73.0 135 7531 77.3 78.4 80.0 80.7 80.9 80.4 79.5 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 100.7 102.0 109.0 113.8 115.3 119.5 121.4 126.6 129.5 138.5 152.1 137.2 142.4 
32 Goal} icokerand briquettes sx. ce-cecrecsnscesergussusbeeessc-ces-2h 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.5 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.7 


33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 105.3 107.6 119.8 | 126.4 128.6 131.3 133.4 140.1 143.6 | 159.6] 179.2 152.0 163.1 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaxeS.............c00+: 81.9 76.6 76.8 lal 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.9 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......scscseccseereeeee! 90.7 91.2 91.6 91.8 92.3 93.3 93.3 93.6 93.8 94.2 94.4 95.6 95.9 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products --| 100.6} 100.6} 100.3 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8} 100.3} 100.2; 100.4} 100.4] 100.0} 100.0 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 101.8 101.9 101.9 101.8 102.1 102.3 103.5 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.0 103.2 103.1 
57} — Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)..........::s:eeeeeese4 86.6 88.4 89.7 90.6 92.1 94.4 94.9} 95.0 94.8 94.8 95.6 97.5 98.1 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).............0-00+4 96.3 97.2 97.4 97.4 97.6 | 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.8 98.6} 100.5} 100.6} 100.1 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ........::e:e1eeees 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.2) 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.3 98.9 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.6 96.8 97.1 S737) 97:5 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9 100.0 
62) Rubber manufactures; Mi@iS: ..-cac-tstsssea-saesnstcheseavesneeeres 105.9] 105.5} 1056) 105.8] 1069] 1082) 1082] 1085] 104.7] 103.7} 103.6} 103.7) 103.9 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
AMG | PAD OOO AAT oe «sae osc sen neea awe nea daven aancaseccaeas 82.9 83.4 84.4 85.4 86.3 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.6 87.8 88.4 89.1 90.6 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.0.5. .........:0cceeeee 106.3} 106.3} 106.3] 106.3] 106.1 106.0} 106.0} 105.8} 105.8|! 106.0} 106.2| 106.4} 106.4 
GGi time NON{SIOUS IMOtAIS!. .-.-c..-svercee-caceqesrevcctecenccanacteoeoceene ceased 84.7 85.0 85.3 87.0 88.0 90.2 90.7 92.3 93.4 98.8} 101.9 100.3 98.2 
7| Machinery and transport equipment............:csccceeeeeees 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.2 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipmernt................-1 109.5 109.6 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.2 111.0 111.0 111.8 111.8 111.8 1711.9 112.1 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries.............../ 105.9 106.1 105.8 105.8 105.9 106.0 106.1 104.7 106.2 106.3 106.1 106.2 106.2 
74; General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
QPIGIIMACHING PAIS. cca ccecas cee fees ener cnccece.cusureceaavs coscocsencey 107.2] 107.3) 107.5] 1075] 107.6 | 107.7) 107.7} 107.9] 107.55} 107.6) 108.0} 108.2) 108.2 
75 Computer equipment and office machines................04 72.2 71.6 71.0 71.0 70.2 70.5 70.4 70.2 70.1 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.4 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............:c0eee 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.6) 96.6 96.7 96.4 97.0 96.8 96.7 96.8 
77\| ~— Electrical machinery and equipment..............sceeeeeeeeeee 89.0 88.6 87.7 87.5 87.6 87.4 87.3 86.7 86.4 86.6 86.3 86.4 86.4 


78| Road vehicles 102.3} 1025] 102.4] 102.3} 1024) 103.1 103.1 103.1 103.5 | 103.6 | 104.0 103.9 | 103.9 


g7| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatuS...................sseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 105.4] 105.2) 1054] 105.4] 1054] 1055] 105.6} 105.3} 105.2) 105.4] 105.7| 105.8} 105.8 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sITC 1999 2000 
Industry 7 + 7 : 
Rev. 3 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. ig Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
= ==} = aa 
0| Food and live animals...........cecesssesecesesssecseseseneeeenenes 949| 93.3} 926] 92.0] 915] 910] 924] 947] 937] 936] 935] 943] 93.1 


93.7 94.5 94.3 96.7 99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.8 98.2 99.1 100.2 | 100.2 


01 Meat and meat preparations 
03] Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates. .........-...:-sseessccseeeceneensnsenenesees 106.0} 104.3} 104.2] 103.8} 103.1 105.0 107.5) 106.8} 1068} 107.9| 109.7) 112.7] 112.5 

05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 108.1 103.2 103.5 | 102.6 101.6 96.5 97.2 103.6 102.0 102.1 101.2 100.6 97.0 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

thOrGOlcccosteesteeeeies aerserce pees aecaessesntens aves sceeenat 68.4 69.4 64.3 63.2 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.7 

1| Beverages and toDacco..............seeceserneneeeeeerenneneeseess 110.4 110.4 110.6 111.2 112.2 1115 144.5 112.0 tit2 111.4 111.7 111.9 112.4 

an BOVCPAQOS...........022.censcersenssasencoacensnnenerstesnenaranssnensescsnces 107.2 107.2 107.6 107.7 109.1 108.5 108.5 108.7 107.9 108.2 108.5 108.7 109.4 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. ............sceeseee4 88.5 90.3 93.1 92.7 91.7 90.8 90.3 92.2 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 

24 (@fole rae gko lM "(elolo Ferreereceecoeren errr crerreecreece irr eLLer epoca rrcec 118.3 122.3 131.9 128.9 124.7 116.7 114.9 118.7 117.7 117.0 118.6 117.6 113.0 


58.1 60.6 61.4 61.1 66.0 63.9 66.8 68.2 70.5 72.0 72.4 75.1 77.0 
90.9 91.9 91.9 93.8 94.3 98.4 98.0 99.0} 101.4} 105.7} 104.0} 101.7 99.5 


25 Pulp and waste paper. 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, 1.0.5. .........0-+- 107.8 | 101.7] 102.8} 105.0 111.1 112.1 106.5 111.9 124.4 124.3 | 111.9 110.5 104.7 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 93.1 92.7 105.3 117.1 126.5 128.0 134.7 141.2 145.2 165.7 165.6 147.8 156.4 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 91.1 91.3; 103.8} 1159) 125.7 1274 132.6 | 141.4 146.1 167.9 | 166.8 146.4 156.7 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured.........ccccccccsceseseeeeesteeeenees 112.1 106.5) 123.1 134.1 142.2 | 141.1 1615| 1502| 147.8) 161.4] 1704] 171.3] 166.8 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. .........ssssceseseees 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.4 91.3 91.8 92.1 92.0 92.2 92.7 92.8 93.4 94.8 
SO) PUNOTQENIS CNOMICAIS. «5 <cesescervesassz-recstetecenenassaetnenancennnoe 86.8 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.7 | 88.0 88.3 89.0 88.8 89.8 91.0 


91.7 91.9 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 88.9 89.3 88.4 87.9 87.1 
95.6 96.2 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.4 97.8 97.3 98.2 98.2 97.3 97.3 97.3 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 92.7 92.4 91.7 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.6 89.6 89.7 89.4 90.0 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)........... -| 93.4 93.6 93.7 93.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0} 93.7 93.0 93.9 93.9 93.9 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)..........:00e-004 74.0 75.6 75.8 76.1 77.9 78.9 79.4 79.7 79.3 79.0 80.4 80.3 80.8 


53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials......... 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products....... 


59] Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .......:s1sceseeeees 98.0 97.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.4 99.5 100.0 101.6 100.6 100.0 101.3 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 91.8 92.0 91.9 92.4 92.6 93.3 93.9 93.9 94.5 95.5 97.9 97.6 97.1 
62), ‘Rubber manufactures, 00.6.8. «.....s.cesrsrensscnsscsouteverscannaacd 94.7 94.3 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 92.7 92.8 92.3 92.4 925% | 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

EUS PADOTIIORN Ooo coxa ce ww ca sicmaan cepnines etsstanidaeemvoonwaise 85.2 83.7 83.6 83.5 83.7 84.4 87.4 86.2 86.6 86.9 87.1 88.8 89.7 

66] Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.0.5. 0.0... 100.8} 100.9; 100.8} 100.9} 101.1 101.2) 101.6) 101.2) 1008} 101.2) 100.8 100.9} 100.8 
GB” NGOMIGITORIS OLAS 5. os siscccseenies ovadccice vse vereeveesncemaleacensnzensal 85.8 87.7 87.6 89.9 91.1 94.8 95.4 95.6 98.9 | 104.4 114.8 110.1 106.6 

69} Manufactures of metals, 1.0.8. .........cccssseseeseeeeeceeeeeseeeees 96.4 96.1 95.8 95.6 95.8 95.6 95.9 95.9 95.7 96.1 96.1 96.3 96.3 


7| Machinery and transport equipment | 90.6 90.3 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.7 89.6 89.6 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2; 97.8 97.7 97.9 97.3 97.1 97.0 


74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANGI MACHING PAINS sc cccarexacserasarcsizacarsetensveacesertsavenaenavanvid 97.7 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3} 97.0 97.0 96.7 97.0 96.9 96.7 
75| Computer equipment and office machines................-.-+ { 63.6 63.1 62.0 61.8 61.6 61.4 61.4 61.7 61.5 61.4 61.0 60.5 60.2 


76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment...... 
78) Road vehicles 


87.8 87.6 87.3 87.0 87.1 86.0 85.9 85.6 85.2 85.2 84.9 84.6 84.5 
83.3 82.7 81.9 82.1 82.5 82.6 82.2 82.1 82.4 82.2 82.2 82.5 83.0 
102.3) 102.3} 102.4] 1024] 102.2| 1024] 102.4] 1023] 1024] 1026] 102.7! 102.7] 1028 


Bari SUPOORW GAN Sr eaveads anadeocrs evevaeeri asa ausssvaindisreistisssemconbsncssdeoees 100.5} 100.7} 100.7} 100.6 100.8 | 100.8) 100.8} 100.8; 100.8} 100.9) 100.7 100.5 | 100.7 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANC Optical GOODS, 1.0.8. ..scsssercasssrssssessesssnssosees 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
a ee 
1999 2000 
Category 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
ALTECOMMODIMIES co.cc sceceyccecvesstescscrsecees merece 94.5 94.5 94.4 94.7 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............ccscseseceeseeneed 89.0 88.9 86.7 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.3 87.2 87.4 88.1 88.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverageS............0... 86.8 86.8 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.0| 87.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 114.2 113.1 106.8 99.5 98.2 99.7 99.2 99.5 98.3 100.9 101.4 100.6 96.6 
Industrial supplies and materials............0..cccccceeeee ed 87.2 87.5 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.5 95.2 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 79.5 78.4 76.2 76.3 76.6 77.5 76.6 76.7 78.2 76.9 (TE 78.0 78.0 
Fuels and lubricants.................-. Secu andes ease 98.4 99.8 106.1 110.5 111.8 114.4 115.9 120.4 122.7 131.3 143.6 127.5 132.8 


Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials 


Selected building materials...............ccccccceeseseseeeees 87.5 87.8 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 | 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 89.9 
Capital Goodsiie. seteeneccerecsscetseauicaser cathe sate cacesoeceeey 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2| 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 98.9 99.0 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.8 
Nonelectrical Machinery...........cccccscscssescceseseesseeeeeed 93.2 92.9 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.9 91.9 91.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................1 103.0 | 103.2} 103.2; 103.2/ 1033; 1040; 103.9] 103.8; 103.9] 103.8] 1042; 104.2 104.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 101.8 102.0 101.9 102.0 101.9} 102.2 102.2 102.4 102.4 102.5 102.4 102.3 102.3 
Nondurables, manufactured..........ccccessseseseseeeeeeeed 102.0 | 102.1 102.0} 102.0; 102.1 102.4; 102.5] 102.9] 102.8] 102.6] 1025] 102.3] 102.4 
Durables, manufactured. :.:ccc..c.cessseccrseecasseessssecced 100.3; 100.5} 100.6} 100.8; 100.7; 100.8; 100.9) 100.8) 101.0) 101.4) 101.0) 101.2; 101.2 
AgricultyraliCOMMOIieS:.. cfr. saccaccsceeseeecceccreceeees 85.2 85.0 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.3 


Nonagricultural commodities... 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


1999 2000 
Category Te 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
ALE COMMODITIES. ......2.22-.cccsccssccscessescssensesneassrascxes]  O2.0) 92.4 93.3 94.3 95.2 95.4 96.2 96.8 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.8 98.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. .........-.sseeseeeeeeerereey 94.8 93.7 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.6 93.0 94.8 93.6 93.3 92.9 93.7 92.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...............: 90.3 89.3 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.5 86.7 85.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 106.5] 105.2) 105.4] 105.0} 1049] 106.3} 108.2| 107.7| 107.2) 108.1 109.7 | 112.1 112.1 
Industrial supplies and materials............--:eessseee4 91.5 91.8 96.1 99.9) 103.1 104.3/ 1069} 109.4} 111.0] 1186) 119.8} 114.1 116.7 
Fuielstand lUbnGantSacnereneccheetnscceurmieseentavenans 93.4 93.2) 105.4] 116.7) 126.0) 128.1 134.3} 140.7] 144.2] 164.7) 163.9) 147.0] 155.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products............:.++++| 90.8 91.2] 103.5] 115.6] 125.2] 127.3) 1325] 140.9] 145.8] 167.5] 166.4) 146.7) 156.3 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........csssecsseseereeeeeeenes Wal 77.0 77.0 76.9 78.4 78.5 81.8 81.2 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.9 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials..........:.csssscsesessseeneseeeees 87.3 87.4 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.1 | 89.2 89.7 90.4 91.2 92.5 
Selected building materials. ..........cccccscsceceeeseeeseed 110.5 | 1142) 1206] 1189] 1134] 1100} 1083} 111.1 110.5 | 110.1 112.1 111.9 | 109.2 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 87.3 88.3 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0 94.4 94.8; 97.4} 100.3; 106.9) 1042) 102.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............| 87.3 87.0 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 88.5 
| 
Capital Good Si ecncss anc aon sotve ton seeubasennatveveatens vader 83.0 82.6 81.9 81.9 82.0 81.9 81.8) 81.7) 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.2 81.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........) 92.3 91.5 91.1 91.2 91.6 91.7 91.8) 91.4 91.8 91.8 92.1 92.2 92.4 
Nonelectrical Machinery........0..:ccccecreed 79.9 79.5 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.6 | 78.5) 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.9 Tid th5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................| 101.8| 101.7] 101.8] 101.9] 101.9] 102.0| 102.0} 102.0 102.1} 102.2] 102.2} 102.3) 102.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............044 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.4 97.7 97.5| 976) 97.5! 975) 97.4] 97.1 97.1 96.9 
Nondurables, manufactured -| 100.5} 100.4] 100.2} 100.3} 100.8) 100.5} 100.7) 100.6| 100.4) 100.4/ 100.3) 100.2} 100.1 
Durables, manufactured........ 4 94.5 94.4 94.3 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1 | 94.1 93.8 | 93.5 93.4 93.3 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 98.8 98.0 98.3 99.1 99.9 100.0 98.8 99.8 101.5 | 102.0 100.1 100.4 99.3 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
ee 
1998 1999 2000 


Category b = > - - 
: eee | June “ne Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)............cccessecssesessseens 83.4 81.8 87.4 88.0 86.2 | 87.9 90.7 88.9 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)........c.cceccseeseesseeeee 96.0 95.8 95.2 92.7 92.8 | 92.7 91.7 91.7 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..... 107.8 107.3 103.1 104.5 112.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). cas 102.4 104.0 101.1 98.9 106.3 
Ocean liner freight (inbound)..............00..008 argent ‘ 105.0 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100) 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1997 1998 1999 2000 
| Il Ml IV | ll ill IV I ll Ml IV i 
T 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........:ccsccseeseeseesseeeeeeeeees 106.2 107.0 107.9 108.3 109.6 109.8 110.7 111.9 112.7 112.9 114.2 116.1 116.6 
Compensationi per ROUN-==. <n. cever<.-cesscesynces cacy ears 112.5 113.2 114.6 116.5 | 117.9 119.5 | 121.3 122.8 124.3 125.8 127.2 128.2 129.4 
Real compensation per NOur.............:::.cccceesseeeeeeeees 100.2} 1006) 101.4] 102.5} 103.6] 1046] 105.8; 106.7] 107.5} 108.0; 1085] 108.6} 108.6 
Unitlabor Costs ser ansee-tsssvsctsecverevstsseaetsstrsaweavaess|) 105:9)/| 105:8') 106: 107.6 | 107.6} 1089] 109.6} 109.7} 110.3} 111.4] 111.4} 110.5) 111.0 
Unitinonlabon payments... .<.2.0<cc02-0~sensenscesisessecineeceuse 114.6 116.0 116.2 114.3 114.4 112.7 112.2 112.1 112.2 111.0 111.6 114.4 115.2 
Implicit price:deflatoriccsc..-5-a-c.n-s+-2-vvecnesssceoeex-cactec 109.1 109.6 | 109.8] 110.0] 110.1 19053), 14105 | SA90:6)) WO) AMS) TAIAESSIT AARON 12:5 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSOnS............ceseeseeeeeeee 106.0 106.8 107.7 108.0 109.2 109.5 110.4 111.5 112.2 112.4 113.7 115.6 116.3 
Compensation per hour.......... 112.1 112.9 114.1 115.9 117.3 118.9 120.7 122-1 123.3 124.8 126.2 127.4 128.7 
Real compensation per hour. 99.9 100.3 100.9 102.0 103.1 104.1 105.3 106.1 106.7 107.1 107.7 107.9 108.0 
Unit labor Costs..........ceceeee 105.8 | 105.7) 106.0} 107.3) 107.4) 1086] 109.4| 1095; 109.9} 111.1 111.0} 110.2) 110.6 
Unit nonlabor payments. alent LOR nA Graal el ilizadt 115:45) 415:98) 414-24)" AtS:25) W427 AS24233 11S:0 11S: Sa e.o 
HEVMUIGH, OFIGE CORARON sas co siaca na cn oss cia devcece nr snisneawnscens 109.1 109.7 110.0 110.3 110.5 110.6 110.8 110.7 111.1 TAS 111.7 112.2 112.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees.............cceseeseeereeeeeeed 109.4 110.0 111.7 112.4 113.4 114.5 116.2 ilfe 118.3 119.3 120.4 122.0 123.0 
Compensation Der MOUtee.-<cskeaec-csss-ccsereesessnceveceteeoy 111.2 112.0 113.3 Set 116.4 118.1 119.9 121.3 122.7 124.2 125.6 126.7 127.7 
Real compensation per NOur.............:cseceeeeneeeneeeneees 99.1 99.5 100.2 101.3 102.3 103.4 104.6 105.4 | 106.2 106.6 107.1 107.3 107.2 
inotaltumiticOStS sus. meeetecsteretereteteer ers cmecerere | LOM TOde4s) TOMO!) OMS) ACHES |) TOTO) “TOMO 10255: 155 1025351 O02 7a O3:0n en O02. mmnLOoeo 
NINE FAIION COSUS recent onecenseesdkcvvsncxanesustaccaracsencesvanavxtnyrs 101.7 101.8 101.4 102.4 102.6 103.1 103.2 103.6 103.8 104.1 104.2 103.9 103.8 
UOMIEMOMMAD OM COSTS .ccccssusececcsvecesscuseatsseversecsexcsosnascateers 100.1 100.3 99.7 99.1 98.6 98.7 98.4 99.4 98.4 98.9 99.8 100.5 100.5 
MIE POTS so c2snassnccacdan an cesenseeeuaxabscssunsesecencossectenscecaceeneaned 156.3 | 156.9] 161.8] 156.1 154.1 150.8 | 153.8) 147.1 151.3} 150.2} 146.5} 150.2] 155.3 
UnitinonlabOnipayMentSancsense-n-ce.cacseectscrnccccredewescces 114.4 114.7 115.6 113.6 112.7 112.0 1a ie2) 111.6 111.9 112.0 ua lard 113.2 114.5 
imiplicitipricedeflatorccae... eres cssact-s-saessrccreeee teas 105.9 | 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.0 | 106.0} 106.3} 106.3} 106.5} 106.7} 106.7} 107.0 107.4 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........cescecesseseesseeseeeenees 116.8 118.3 120.9 122.2 123.2 124.5 127.0 128.9 131.1 132.8 134.3 137.7 140.2 
Compensation per hour A225: SO.) SNe Sera tial AO A 2Ae SH 122-4 123.4 | 125.1 126.9 | 128.3) 129.4 
Real compensation per hour 99.5] 100.0) 100.5) 101.8) 103.2) 1043] 105.8] 106.1 106.8 | 107.5} 108.3} 108.7 | 108.6 
Unit labor costs 95.7 95.1 94.0 94.6 95.3 95.7 95.5 94.8 94.1 94.2 94.5 93.1 92.3 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 1997 
T T To 
Private business | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS.............0:.0:eeeeeseeeeees 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7} 100.1 100.6 101.0 103.7 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services..............::--eeeeeeee 117.3 117.1 107.3} 103.8 102.1 98.6; 100.7 102.3 101.9} 102.3 102.6 
Multifactor prodUctivity..:.---c--csns-sveveereeeencenrenecneuiie 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6) 100.7; 102.4) 103.1 
OU tree rte sr eatrtccstermecanc-cccdcmmensin ta teetetrce|| aOR 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9| 102.7} 107.0} 110.0) 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 
(lel afa) eit) LU Garter te occeenenen sssnceeecabtahay cucu ees teeeecceceeebaceeee 66.9 73.7 86.6; 102.4) 102.6] 100.2; 102.7} 106.4) 108.9) 110.6) 114.1 
Capitali SEMVICES.<.<<.c0-ceecerc0e-euresrnceoeeees 29.0 441 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3; 102.0; 104.6) 108.0) 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input. 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7; 102.6; 106.3; 109.3) 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS..........::sceeseeccceeeeeeeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2; 101.4) 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persOns...............ceeceeeeeeeeeeeees 54.3 | Mone 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9} 100.1 100.6} 101.2; 103.7; 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services............:.eeseeeeeeees 126.1 124.1 111.4) 104.6] 102.6 98.8; 100.8) 102.1 101.8; 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor productVitye.secnc.ccctsstccessussspesyerrderdears 74.9 89.4 97.6} 100.5 99.8 98.4; 100.1 100.5} 100.8) 102.3) 102.7 
OUD utter eee serceecer sccvsssas eae ent ten tarconchescesepeiancsiveal UREOOv i) 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0} 107.1 110.4) 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: 
PAD ON MPU ruc cccnssetenractecs esncsckavedssosstvateveenvmescsexoneuaned 62.1 TLS 85.4; 102.4; 102.6) 100.1 102.9; 106.5) 109.0) 110.9) 1146 
Gapitell SCIWIGOS so. cereccesstros sunsersstucsysskearecveoksascussenee 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2 102.2 104.8 108.4; 112.6 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6 102.9 106.5 109.5 112.4 117.0 
Capital per hour of all perSOns.............:ssceeseeeeeeeee need 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5 99.4 101.6 102.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.............:seecceeeceeeereeed 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2 105.3 109.4 113.8 - 
Output per unit of capital services.. 125.6 116.3} 101.5 103.5 101.3 97.3; 101.8 105.2 106.8 107.0 = 
Multifactor PrOGUCUVIKY .cnaconetsscesmnstessowesscrosn ass ae 72.9 84.2 87.3) 100.4 99.8 98.6] 101.2; 104.4) 1084) 110.7 - 
QUUpUlieersecenrssssonneecenestyavsvecocsensaesecextwsatececeetecseece| MEOH, 56.8 TS 97.1 97.5 95.5) 103.6) 109.1 113.8; 118.0 - 
Inputs: | 
HOUrs:Of alll POrSOMS ascescseccsstecsectsnassssectoect-nccvsesseestencry 92.0 104.2; 107.5} 107.1 104.8; 100.4| 101.4) 103.6) 104.0| 103.7 - 
Gapitall SOnviCeS;c-ercerasca:cccsosesss es csvas setters wen ant oiene 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2} 101.7; 103.6) 106.6) 110.3 - 
ENGI QV 5 2ccsaces scarann cee acncenpustestnssesevavssvecatvaesssakvabeteeens 51.5 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9) 100.1 103.7| 107.3} 109.5} 107.0 - 
Nonenergy materials............. 39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0} 104.4) 101.4) 105.4 - 
Purchased business services... 27.3 47.4 (al) 88.9 91.8 91.9} 104.3; 107.8) 111.0) 111.6 = 
Combined units of all factor inputs.. 53.1 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9; 102.3; 104.5} 105.0) 106.6 - 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


— Data not available. 
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[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............s-sssccssssssssscsceeees 48.0 66.2 79.8 93.3 94.5 95.9 100.1 101.4 102.2 105.2 107.5 110.5 114.0 
Compensation perm houieccs-.ascerectsese-conee sence eceees cas 13.6 23.5 54.3 85.7 90.6 94.9 102.4 104.5 106.7 110.1 114.2 120.3 126.3 
Real compensation per NOur.................csseeeescseeeneeee 59.9 79.0 89.7 95.8 96.4 97.4 99.9 99.7 99.1 99.6 101.1 105.1 108.1 
init labor COSES see scgeascscccet toe se cece scusnaeescnsers arent ad 28.4 35.6 68.1 91.9 95.9 99.0; 102.3} 103.0; 104.4) 104.7) 106.2} 108.8) 110.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. 25.5 32.0 62.1 92.5 94.6 97.4) 102.9 106.9 109.8 hse) 115.1 112.7 112.2 
Implicit price deflator...................... 27.3 34.3 65.9 92.1 95.4 98.4; 102.5} 104.4; 106.4; 107.9) 109.5) 110.3) 111.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSOns.............:cescccesesceceeseeeseeee $1.2 68.0 81.3 93.5 94.6 96.1 100.1 101.4 102.4 105.2 107.2 110.2 113.5 
CompensationipernOulasesse se ecsteesereseeeseeereccasatesce 14.3 23.7 54.7 85.8 90.5 94.9) 102.1 104.3) 106.5) 109.8) 113.8) 119.7) 125.4 
Real compensation per hour 62.8 79.7 90.3 95.8 96.3 97.4 99.6 99.5 98.9 99.3 100.7 104.5 107.2 
Unititabor COStS5..ccsiseseressesees 27.9 34.9 67.2 91.7 95.7 98.8; 102.1 102.9} 104.0) 104.4) 106.1 108.6] 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. ae 24.9 31.7 61.1 91.9 94.2 97.5} 103.4 107.4 110.8 113.8 115.9 113.9 113.4 
Implicttiprice:deflatorns Soc ccccesect see cas seeseetesaccroccees 26.8 33.7 65.0 91.8 95.1 98.3; 102.6) 104.5} 106.5} 107.8) 109.7} 110.5) 111.5 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all eMployeeS.............eeeeeteceeeeeeeeeed 52:6 66.3 76.9 93.8 94.9 96.9 101.5 104.3 105.6 108.4 i Rig 116.2 - 
Gompensation per Rout. .ccess..c20caceiiece-scccetsscaseadeses 15.6 25.3 56.6 87.0 91.4 95.5 102.1 104.3 106.2 109.0 113.0 119.0 - 
Real compensation per hour 68.6 85.1 93.6 97.2 97.2 98.0 99.5 99.5 98.6 98.6} 100.0} 103.9 = 
Total unit costs... 28.9 37.4 72.5 93.6 97.1 99.8; 100.3) 100.0; 100.6) 100.4) 100.6} 101.3 - 

Unit labor costs..... ae) Oe 38.2 73.7 92.7 96.4 98.6; 100.6} 100.0} 100.5} 100.5} 101.1 102.4 - 

Uniti nOnlabOr COSUS:sc-cicscncsosvecsvecesetsvesccosreccsiadeseccuneosse4 26.8 35.4 69.4 95.9 99.0) 102.9 99.6} 100.2} 100.9) 100.1 99.4 98.4 - 
Ui NORE Races ccacensecessesectecesscecrevessesouttesezcovesveuciavevcczees 53.2 47.1 72.6 99.0 95.5 94°0)) 1:12:51 130.5)" 137-5) 151-5] 1574 150.4 - 
UnitinonlabonpaymentSeccn--caxs scsesnesesserrctacesssecer teste 33.2 38.3 70.2 96.6 98.1 100.7 102.7 107.6 109.8 112.6 113.4) 111.0 - 
Implicit price deflator: ..2..-.<-.stscesscns-++econceeseses soustens 30.9 38.2 72.5 94.1 97.0 99.3] 101.3} 102.6] 103.7; 104.7] 105.3} 105.3 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.........cceeeeeeeeeseneeneeeeeeeee 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2} 105.3} 109.4; 113.8; 119.6) 125.3) 133.3 
Compensation) per NOU sc.-<-. ccncssccsesesccescousecceresomse 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7) 105.6) 107.9} 109.3) 113.4) 119.4) 125.3 
Real compensation per NOuf.............-s0csscseecceseonssene 65.4 79.7 91.8 96.8 96.6 98.0 100.2 100.8 100.2 98.9 100.4 104.3) 107.2 
Unit laboniCosts te aerreersevtstctesce ere cecsccaevestaeronsceececes 35.3 43.6 78.9 95.5 97.6} 100.4) 100.5) 100.3 98.6 96.0 94.8 95.3 94.0 
Unitinonlabon/ payments 2c-: =<. cnsesscnecewscnsttensseenssveas oc 26.7 29.4 79:9 95.2 99.6 98.9; 101.1 102.9} 107.2} 110.2 - - - 
Implich! pile Cetlator cece... <:-05=<scanareneacwonanscsencowaxwens 30.1 34.9 79.5 95.3 98.8 99.5} 100.9} 101.9} 103.9} 104.7 - - - 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


tige7= 10) 


Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 alt 997 | 1998 
Mining = 
GOPPOF OFOS.<...--c<cnnnnccsnsenernsessccccescsennscnuansned 102 109.2| 106.6} 102.7) 100.5} 115.2) 118.1 126.0) 117.2} 116.5) 118.9] 117.5 
Goldiand!SilV6r OrOSii.-.0.-casc---ncepananeres-cess<acer=-rH 104 101.5! 113.3] 122.3] 127.4 141.6] 159.8) 160.8) 144.2) 138.3) 159.0 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.......-...-------++4 122 111.7] 117.3] 118.7} 122.4 133.0] 141.2) 148.1 155.9} 168.0} 176.6) 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gaS..........----++ees 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4 119.4 123.9 125.2 128.7 
Crushed and broken Stone...........:.-ssesseeeeeeeeeeed 142 101.3 98.7; 102.2 99.8) 105.0/ 103.6] 108.7; 105.4) 107.2} 114.0) 111.9 
Manufacturing 
M@ali DrOGUCtS ion escesreccereeanenecasesusssceernag emee=e ae 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6) 104.6] 104.3) 101.2} 102.3 97.4; 103.2 - 
DalliyieOGUCtS seca. cnaee cere ens ees sant -teon ect seetere sw 202 108.4! 107.7/ 107.3} 108.3) 111.4 109.6) 111.8; 1164| 116.0} 119.5 - 
Preserved fruits and vegetables...........-.--..::+00++ 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.5} 106.8) 107.6) 109.1 109.2 111.8 - 
Grain mill products ‘ 204 401.3| 107.6] 105.4] 104.9] 107.8} 109.2) 108.4) 115.4) 108.0) 118.7 - 
Bakery PrOGUCISH. jo. csenrncessvo-uaneouter----eermepeese= od 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3 - 
Sugar and confectionery products...........--.+:s1 206 99.5 101.8 103.2 102.0 99.8 104.5 106.2 108.3 113.8 117.1 - 
Fats and oils 207 108.9 116.4 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6 111.8 120.3 110.1 120.0 - 
BOVGLAGOS ie sans soap eae cccere ect crececensaapacraceaseenewed 208 106.0] 112.7} 117.7} 120.5} 127.6} 127.0) 130.8) 134.3) 135.7) 136.3 - 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............| 209 107.0 99.3 99.3} 101.6 101.6 105.3 101.0 103.1 109.2 103.9 - 
CIQanONOS acess wane abs dweccesdo-cnveestnece==<-se-eerkede sod 7) | 101.2 109.0 113.2 107.6 111.6 106.5 126.6 142.9 147.2 147.2 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtton............-----.02s++++4 221 99.6 99.8 103.1 aie 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 130.9 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.........----....+++ 222 99.2; 106.3} 111.3) 116.2 126.2} 131.7} 142.5] 145.3) 147.6) 161.9 - 
Narrow fabric mills..............000088 al 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6 112.9) 111.4) 120.1 118.9} 126.3) 107.7 - 
Knitting MmillS.......---..cscensenee : 225 96.3 108.0 107.5 114.1 119.5 128.1 134.3 138.6 150.5 150.2 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.............2---+eeseeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5) 79.2 94.0 - 
| 
IAT POLS ANG MUGS cccescnsexsssnscsvescesnons/spcanche sons nee 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8; 100.2; 100.3 - 
VAMaAne MME AGMMNS orecncer-senweccr csenestmn-ereenencesd 228 102.1 104.2 110.2 111.4 119.6 126.6 130.7 137.4) 147.4 155.5 - 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS............2222.2.2eeeeee eee 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2} 104.6) 106.5; 110.4) 118.5 123.7/ 123.1 117.9 - 
Men's and boys' suits and coats................0102eeees 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5| 97.4; 130.3 - 
Men's and boys! furniShingS..............:..ssseeeeeeeeee 232 100.1 100.1 10221 108.4 109.1 108.4 gy RE 123.4 134.7 152.4 - 
Women's and misses) OULCTWEAT.......0..-200eceeennees 233 101.4 96.8 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8 127.4 135.5 141.6 151.5 - 
Women's and children's undergarments. 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6} 117.4) 124.5) 138.0) 161.3) 174.5 196.3 = 
Hats, caps, and millinery............. 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 Ot.1 93.6 87.2 reer 84.3 82.2 83.5 - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... = 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5| 116.8) 120.1) 105.2 3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7; 107.5} 108.5} 107.8] 109.2} 105.6) 117.0 - 
. ‘ } 
Logging ease aoe corseeerieerecennnecnncennenanees 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0) 85.4 71.9 - 
Sawmills ANA PlANiNG MIS: 02. cccwevecvnereeseueeserees 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6) 108.1 101.9] 103.3] 110.2) 115.6) 117.5 - 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7) 92.4} 89.9 - 
Wood Cotes pevewweusia areca eer 244 103.1 108.8 ua gles 113.1 109.4 100.1; 100.9 106.1; 106.7 106.6 = 
Wood buildings and mobile homes...................+5 245 97.8 98.8; 103.1 103.0 103.1 103.8} 98.3 97.0! 96.7) 101.1 - 
| 
Miscellaneous wiced PYOCUICAS oon cenvav son euvent evan cans 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 ie 18) 115.4 114.4 123.1 - 
Household furniture... 7 251 99.4 102.0) 104.5) 107.1 110.5 110.6} 112.5} 1169] 121.6) 121.8 - 
cules UF ILLS sede eisew swansea’ oa a 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5 103.2 100.5 101.1 106.4 W739 = 
Public building and related furniture. a 253 109.6; 113.7) 119.8} 120.2 140.6; 161.0 157.4} 173.3) 181.5) 186.5 - 
PANHIONG ANG NMOS oriaien sixwisevsarnvnvacecnescvureses 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0 102.7 107.4 98.9 101.2) 97.5 121.4 - 
ee furniture and fixtures.................00 259 103.6 101.9 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 102.2 - 
Pini Scares tee ses atarere ees i oaincsscyivecdisete savenevecel 261 99.6} 107.4) 116.7) 128.3) 137.3) 122.5) 128.9} 131.9} 132.6) 104.4 - 
PAD OVNI Sixecartes civacrcascatencusirvaveseracnncusseunteses 262 103.9 103.6} 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2} 118.6) 111.6} 107.0 - 
aa a mills. Pandaesasdavensevatengudstaseesccennxccs=ed 263 105.5 101.9 100.6 101.4 104.4 108.4 114.9 119.5 118.0 124.2 - 
aperboard containers and DOxeS................06666 265 99.7 101.5} 101.3 103.4 105.2 107.9} 108.4 105.1 106.3 110.1 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 121.7 - 
ai Rade Winsavenaaiuk pau sacaKwikenciivsibar assent 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 774 79.0 - 
=a NGla Sa aeuat tne fav aky adep seen save Fv nGetea \Vaxcevasvaaxtay 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 - 
and sunsavcosduredsvers i 273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0) 101.6 9 
4 ( f i ‘ A 9.3} 102.2 - 
Miscellaneous publishing....................66600008 

PUNT Osa snasvacaerexeuvexenescuaneapall 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6) 114.5 - 
se aie printing PadamnNe sda Hla SxeNtuses WeNv sent cence) 275 100.0 101.1 102.5} 102.0 108.0 106.9} 106.5} 107.2 108.3} 109.2 - 
ae eutid forms a 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 15.2 78.9 - 
ee ~ st a SeminaNsnasbarTNaeavacscedty tentontve} 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2 - 
eeitig ee Kiuteasaaneruaiares> uneven 278 95.6 94,2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7; 105.4; 108.7) 114.5} 115.3 - 
Bey Anadis agiapesvebseshecxttWovess 279 99.9 94.3 99.3) 100.6 112.0) 115.3) 111.0) 116.7] 126.2} 124.2 - 

Industrial inorganic Chemicals..............ccccecceseeees 281 105.7 104.3} 106.8} 109.7 109.7} 105.6) 102.3) 109.3} 110.1 1 
Plastics materials and synthetics...................0000. 282 98.8 99.7 100.9 100.0 107.5 1 12.0 1253 128.3 125.3 ee é 
Se oii Sy cciresigs 283 101.0; 1 : ; ; 

srseceencensceuscceasecnnsenancetny it 02.8; 103.8) 104.5 99.5 99.9} 104.9) 108.7 

ane reir shat toilet Qoods.........-...eseeeee) 284 102.0] 100.6} 103.8] 105.3] 104.4; 108.7; 1112] 1186 peo bran : 
aints and allied products.........c..scssscsscseceaceeeses ' ' : ; . ; : 
pi [L 285 101 Ay 103.3} 106.3) 104.3} 102.9) 108.8} 116.7) 118.0 125.6) 127.2 + 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 

Industrial organic chemicals.................0::00cc020005 286 109.9 110.4 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0} 112.9 = 
Agricultural chemicals 287 103.7} 104.3) 104.7 99°5 99.5} 103.8; 105.0} 108.5) 110.0) 120.4 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products... 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8} 107.1 105.7} 107.8) 110.1 120.2 = 
Petroleum refining...............++.. | 291 105.3} 109.6} 109.2} 106.6; 111.3} 120.1) 123.8] 132.3} 142.0] 149.2 - 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................] 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 tad 2 113.1 120.8 - 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 = 
ikes;andlinnen tubes srseccstads <0. ceceesenacce sacesaes 301 102.9 103.8 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.1 138.8 148.5 = 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing..........| 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7} 104.6} 107.4 112.5 = 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C.................2...2- 306 104.2 105.5 109.0 109.9 115.2 ion 119.1 121.5 121.0 125.4 = 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.C................. 308 100.5 101.8 105.7 108.2 114.4 AA Os7) 120.7 120.9 124.7 130.1 - 
Footwear, except rubber... 2... .cvecceececenseereneeced 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 126.1 129.5 2 
EUQQGAGCssaccccedastonneteaceneceeenacunc eae are 316 93.7) 104.8) 106.2) 100.3] 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5; 110.6} 136.4 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods................ 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7) 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.2} 109.7 - 
Flat Qlass.%.....:0:200 2.08 idevocscosdeads atavec west eters 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6] 101.5| 107.6 = 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 322 100.6} 100.2} 104.8) 102.3) 108.9) 108.7) 112.9) 115.7} 121.4) 128.2 - 
Products of purchased glass....................::::00+ 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5} 106.2; 105.9} 106.1 122.0} 125.3 = 
Cementihy GrauliCi...-:-seecatencseeeesspae caespeoteeccees 324 103.2; 110.2; 112.4; 108.3) 115.1 119.9} 125.6} 124.3) 128.7) 133.1 - 
Structural clay products 325 98.8) 103.1 109.6} 109.8} 111.4; 106.8) 114.0) 112.6) 119.6} 116.1 2 
Pottery and related products...............2.:::0:seeeeee 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3) 108.4} 109.3) 119.3) 116.1 = 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8} 102.4) 102.3) 101.2} 102.5} 104.6) 101.5; 104.5; 107.3) 109.2 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4 ali are - 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6 108.0 109.6 107.8 117.1 133.5 142.4 142.7 155.1 160.9 - 
Won and Steel fOUNGIES. 2.0... ecccsenteenseecenews sand 332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 412.1 113.0 Tae. T 116.2 121.7 = 
Primary nonferrous metals..............-0..c-sssecreesoee 333 107.8; 106.1 102.3} 110.7) 101.9) 107.9) 105.3 111.0} 110.8) 116.0 = 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing...............02:..seeee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3 101.2 99.2 104.0 112.3 = 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)......... 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 126.4 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products. a 339 106.6) 105.0) 113.7} 109.1 114.5} 111.3) 134.5; 152.2} 149.6) 140.9 = 
Metal cans and shipping containers.............--..... 341 106.5 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 15512 160.8 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............-..-..+ 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 118.2 113.1 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................- 343 103.7 101.5 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 127.2 = 
Fabricated structural metal products................... 344 100.4 96.9 98.8 100.0 103.9 104.8 107.7 105.8 106.5 110.0 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc...............---++4 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4 107.2 109.7} 110.2 151.3 - 
Metal forgings and stampings...... 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7} 108.5} 109.3) 113.6) 120.2 - 
Metal services, N.€.C............22005+ 347 108.3} 102.4; 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6) 123.0) 127.7) 128.4) 123.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C..........06:.seeeeee 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5} 100.5 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4) 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6] 108.3] 106.2 - 
Engines and turbin@S:2. 5c. .c.-ceee-ses-osacnceseoeeess aa 351 106.8} 110.7) 106.5) 105.8) 103.3} 109.2) 122.3) 122.7) 136.6) 134.2 - 
Farm and garden machinery............-.--:.22.cseee08+ 352 106.3} 110.7} 116.5} 112.9) 113.9) 118.6} 125.0} 134.7} 137.2) 141.0 - 
Construction and related machinery................--+4 353 106.5} 108.3} 107.0 99:1 102.0} 108.2) 117.7) 122.1 123.3) 131.8 - 
Metalworking MaChinery.......-...----2:ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 354 101.0 103.5 101.1 96.4 104.3 107.4 109.9 114.8 114.9 118.6 - 
Special industry MAChINETY..........--.seeeeeeeeeeeeereee 355 104.6 108.3 107.5 108.3 106.0 113.6 1242 132.3 134.0 130.1 - 
General industrial machinery 356 105.9} 101.5} 101.5) 101.6} 101.6) 104.8) 106.7) 109.0} 109.4) 110.1 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery.............+---+- 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6} 100.7) 104.9) 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.7; 1148 - 
Industrial machinery, N.€.C...........0.cccceeeeeeeeee eens 359 106.5 107.1 107.3 109.0 117.0 118.5 127.4 138.8 141.4 129.7 - 
Electric distribution equipment................:eeee 361 105.4} 105.0; 106.3) 106.5) 119.6) 122.2); 131.8) 143.0} 143.9) 143.9 - 
Electrical industrial apparatuS...............22.2----00++ 362 104.6} 107.4) 107.7) 107.1 117.1 132.9} 134.9} 150.8) 154.3) 163.9 - 
Household applianCes<..225..0...---s2yese2ee-ceesernenn==y 363 103.0 104.7 105.8 106.5 115.0 123.4 131.4 127.3 127.4 138.1 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment. al 364 101.9 100.2 99.9 97.5 105.7 107.8 113.4 113.7 116.9 121.4 = 
Communications equipment............-......6..-+ oH 366 110.5} 107.2} 121.4] 124.5) 146.7| 150.3} 166.0} 170.9} 190.3} 221.0 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 124.6 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment...............22:-::::08 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6} 104.2} 106.2) 108.8) 106.7) 107.2; 116.5 - 
AN Cralt nC PanlSrcess eeeerenieeveses ss napcanesreoence ener 372 100.6 98.2 98.9} 108.2) 112.4) 115.2); 109.6} 107.8) 113.0; 114.0 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing..............----- 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3) 102.7) 106.2; 103.8 98.0 99.2! 104.3 - 
Railroad equipment..............--.-2-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 374 113.5 135.3 1414.1 146.9 147.9 151.0 152.5 150.0 148.3 183.2 - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.............:2...---+J 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4; 130.9; 125.1 120.3} 125.5} 120.5 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts............---- 376 104.1 110.6} 116.5} 110.5) 110.5} 122.1 118.9} 121.0} 129.4; 126.6 - 
Search and navigation equipment...........-...-+-+++ 381 104.8} 105.8) 112.7) 118.9} 122.1 129.1 132.1 | 149.5) 142.2 148.9 - 
Measuring and controlling devices.. 382 103.9} 102.1 107.0} 113.9) 121.0) 125.2) 135.0) 147.8) 151.9 144.3} - 
Medical instruments and supplies... po 384 105.2 107.9 116.9 118.7 123.5 127.3 126.7 131.5 139.8 146.3 - 
Ophthalmic QOOS..............200e0-cececesseevsreroreoesees 385 112.6} 123.3) 121.2) 125.1] 144.5| 157.8] 160.6) 167.2) 1 88.2 | 202.6) - 
Photographic equipment & supplies..............------ 386 105.6; 1 13.0) 107.8) 1 10.2) 1 16.4) 126.9) 132.7) 129.5| (128.7) 121 6) > 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry SiC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..............++4 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 Are - 
Musical instruments.....--..0.-ccsscnesesecseeenerss i 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 - 
Toys and sporting goods...............++- 394 104.8} 106.0} 108.1 109.7; 104.9) 114.2} 109.7) 113.6) 119.9} 139.6 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.... =| 395 108.3 112.9 118.2 116.8 111.3 111.6 129.9 bes phe es ; 
Costume jewelry and notions............ ed 396 102.0 93.8 105.3 106.7 110.8 115.8 129.0 143. an Hee ‘ 
Miscellaneous manufactures...............+ me 399 102.1 100.9} 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 ; c 
Transportation 
Trucking, except local '.......-.sssseecsseeesseeeesesees 4213 105.2| 109.3} 111.1] 116.9] 123.4) 126.6) 129.5) 125.4) 130.9) 132.4) 130.1 
U.S. postal service “vecvercecensecsersiessecnsennsevnsesnes 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7; 104.5) 107.1 106.6} 106.5! 104.7; 108.3} 109.5 
AintranspontavlOn mcs mesescsntittaecneecerectartect 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9, 100.2} 105.7) 108.6) 111.6) 111.1] 108.5 
Utilities 
Telephone communications. ............:0:00esereeseenee| 481 106.2} 111.6) 113.3) 119.8} 127.7} 135.5} 142.2} 148.1 159.5) 160.9) 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting..............1s100 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9} 106.1 108.3} 106.7) 110.1 109.6) 105.8) 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV Services..............:eseeerees 484 102.0 So, 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Electrichutiliti@S! aa. caus ceacsncecs teas necenscecennennce suet 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7) 110.1 113.4] 115.2} 120.6] 126.8) 135.0) 150.5) 146.5) 157.2 
(GEE GIES eso gcaqancce-concoerbandso: Scoseassaccanesare cree 492,3 (pt.) 108.3 ile ee 105.8 109.6 1 121.8 125.6 137.1 158.6 145.9 153.4 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6] 101.3} 105.4; 110.5] 118.3) 117.6) 121.7) 122.2 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper Stores............:....s00++ 523 102.8) 101.7 106.0 99.4; 106.5 114.7 130.2 135.3 140.2 143.8 166.0 
Hardware storeSrereecestasts su aerencne ce ceeeaspenine lec 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5} 102.5} 107.2} 105.8) 112.7} 108.5) 112.1 111.2} 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4 106.6 116.6 117.2 136.6 128.1 136.1 
Department Stores... sscsvcee-coecevtneaaseusssoananseoentl 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2; 100.9) 105.7} 108.6) 110.9) 118.4} 123.5) 129.4 
Maniety StONESsccctanccnsz. sonenseosoneaeueneewisvenaes sess 4 533 101.9} 124.4) 151.2} 154.2) 167.7}. 184.7; 190.1} 203.2} 229.2) 247.6) 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8; 109.8) 116.4; 121.8; 136.1 159.7; 160.9] 163.9) 164.9) 168.2) 189.9 
IGETOGEIVISTONCS -seevyaseare sees soda ohn estes -reescone neath 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (Seafood) markets............:0:ccc00000 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
Retail PaAKGnMeSscecersmenrnarts o-case-asircess sence eeere ene 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used car dealers...............s0seseceeeeeeeeees 551 103.4] 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5} 107.6) 108.7) 107.1 108.2) 107.8) 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores. 553 103.2 101.6 102.7 99.0 100.0 98.7 102.6 105.7} 104.6 104.2 107.0 
Gasoline service stations...... 554 103.0 105.2 102.6 104.3 109.7 115.2 120.4 126.3) 125.1 125.0 130.6 
Men's and boys' wear stores.. ve 561 106.0 109.6 113.7 119.2 118.2 115.5 117.9 1F#S 125.7 132.2 145.5 
Womien!S:clothing’ StOneSiici..-csscnevessscounecsoesatenel 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0) 112.2} 118.4 119.3) 128.5; 142.3) 145.8) 1548 
Family clothing stores 565 102.0} 104.9) 104.5} 106.4) 111.7) 114.5} 120.4; 133.8) 138.8] 142.1 145.6 
SHOCiSIONCS eee rsese usec onestn cxecaterevacanereteuseeess a 566 102.7} 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5) 113.2) 126.3) 134.5} 146.9) 143.5) 136.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 92.9 100.4; 122.1 127.1 118.1 131.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores...............++ 671 98.6 100.9 101.8 101.5 108.4; 107.6 108.8 112.0 118.6 119.4 121.6 
Household appliance Stores.............cscsseceeeneeeees 572 98.5) 103.5) 102.8) 105.2} 113.9) 117.0) 121.2) 138.7) 141.8) 155.5) 184.5 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......| 573 118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 152.7 177.0 196.7; 204.6) 2154 258.9 
Eating and drinking places..........-2-cecssssressscees 581 102.8} 102.2} 104.0} 103.1 102.5} 102.8; 101.1 100.9 99.5; 100.5) 101.1 
Drug and proprietary StoreS............:ssssseeeeseeeeeees 591 101.9} 102.5] 103.6) 104.7; 103.6} 105.4) 105.7; 106.9} 109.6} 115.4) 117.7 
PIGUOUSION Ss reseactraninccicewsasertansudniarcndsanevensoeut 592 98.2; 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4} 100.7 99.1 103.7; 112.8; 108.9) 113.9 
Used merchandise Stores.....-.-.:s0sscscrsecsscerrnevens 593 105.3} 104.9} 100.3 98.6} 110.4) 112 115.4) 117.3) 129.8; 138.0) 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 594 100.7} 104.2) 104.2 105.0} 102.7; 106.5) 111.9] 117.8} 120.0] 123.7) 131.5 
INGNStONE TGLANGKS: .csasaucevssexcrssciconvssvctvaniadsesontes! 596 105.6} 110.8} 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 127.5) 143.3) 146.1 165.5} 177.2] 193.5 
Fuel dealers Seaver rener TTI MN eTeTTT os ustsninesesenannnaenaacr 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7; 100.7) 1142) 115.8] 113.4) 112.0 
Pip lal SOLS SAI Gi Crrcacacpar,<snauidinsncacieschaeoccantien 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2; 111.6] 117.3) 125.0} 126.2) 139.5} 147.3] 157.6 
Finance and services 

Cone cial! DANKS seesesaacans avesaneawidseassnvcersces ease 602 102.8; 104.8} 107.7) 110.1 111.0) 118.5] 121.7) 126.4) 129.7| 133.0} 133.0 
Hotels and motels varae oprah sudaseasets eM ies Ukihondonadiwes 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2; 109.6) 110.1 109.7; 107.9} 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. vel 97.2 99,7 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9 104.0 105.5 108.7 108.0 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait.............0ccccccccenenes eee 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7; 105.9) 117.4) 129.3) 126.6] 133.7) 153.4 
BOAUG Si OPS esnrnusctarsstncecveatscaterrcaicarsturedcesserae 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8; 103.5} 106.3) 107.5) 108.4 
Barber shops Rinradacnnp aati yes dt sereeesenenneneannnconnn 724 108.8; 111.6] 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8} 117.7] 114.6) 127.6] 149.0] 153.0 
Funeral services and ChOMALONGG  wesavavedatsdvvenviey 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.2 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 107.0 
Automotive LOPalinSNOPSicrcnsecsssraxecsassrevaetenevavent 753 105.7] 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3} 104.0) 112.3) 119.5} 1141 TWS2) 121.2 
Motion PiCtUre TNEAtCrS..11...csecesesvseccacecccsensassnccs 783 107.1 114.3; 115.8) 116.0} 110.8) 109.8; 106.5} 101.4) 100.5 99.8) 101.3 


1 
Dip aE Na ea ledge aa n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


2 7 ; 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. - Data not available 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1997 1998 1999 
Country 
1997 1998 IV I ll Hil IV ! ll ll 
+ ——a AE ub 

4.9 4.5 47 47 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 
9.2 8.3 8.9 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.0 7.8 8.0 7.6 
8.6 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 8.1 iis 7.4 7.4 Lees 
3.4 44 3.5 3.7 4.2 4.3 4.4 47 4.8 4.8 
12.4 11.7 12.3 12.0 lilies 11.7 iniass 11.3 11.2 Te 
oN) 9.4 10.0 9.9 9.5 941 9.1 9.0 9.0 91 
12.3 12.3 12.3 12.2 12.3 12.4 12.4 12.3 12.1 = 
10.1 8.4 9.1 8.8 8.6 8.5 els 7.4 7.0 7 
7.0 6.3 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.1 5.9 
' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 


on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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Current Labor Statistics: Internation Comparisons Data 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


‘Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Civilian labor force 

SMItOD States ....eeerececseresreeresseneeneeneenenunnenseneeesncnssnenss 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346] 128,105] 129,200] 131,056 | 132,304 133,943 | 136,297] 137,673 
14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 15,632 
8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 
61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 
24,170 | 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,080 25,140 25,390 
28,840 29,410 39,120 39,040 39,130 39,210 39,050 39,180 39,450 39,430 
22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,850 23,000 
6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 
4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 


Zanada.... 
4ustralia... 


Sweden........ cad 

IMLS CHING HOM ea tceascrs ess. x unanceayavacrststnevarecmnveentansnavcnnnsn 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 
66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 §5.5 55.2 55.4 55.2 55.6 
S52 55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.2 57.4 57.6 57.6 
47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.5 47.7 477 478 
54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 
67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 


117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558} 131,463 
13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 | 14,326 

7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 | 64,900) 64,450 
21,850 22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,010 | 22,410 
27,200 27,950 36,910 36,420 36,020 35,900 35,850 35,680 35,540 | 35,720 
20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,980 20,060 20,050 20,170 
5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 | 7,130 | 7,410 


Netherlands. 


Sweden 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973} 4,034 
Minitech Kingdom meres ee sence cen teen 26,510 | 26,740] 26,090] 25,530] 25,340} 25,550] 26,000} 26,280| 26,740] 27,050 
| | 
Employment-population ratio* | | 
Muted statcs eee en rh ek et eens 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2) 63.8| 64.1 
Janada 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6| 58.9) 59.7 
4ustralia.... 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
Japan... 60.8 61.3 61.8] . 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0} 60.2 
=rance... 50.7 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3) 49.1 
Sermany™ 52.0 52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.5 52.2 51.9) 52.2 
43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.4 424 41.8 41.9 41.8 419 
50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.5 59.5 
66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6} 57.0 57.8 
59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.8 


6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 1,305 

508 | 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 
1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 
2,320 2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 


1,640 1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 
1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,800 2,840 
450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 
72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 


Jnited Kingdom... 


2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 
Unemployment rate 


6.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 61 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 

7.6 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 8.3 

6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 

2.3 2.1 a4 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 

9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 he 

5.7 5.0 5.6 6.7 79 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 

78 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 tea 12.3 12.3 

7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 (2 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 

yl 1.8 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 
Jnited Kingdom “ Use 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For * Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data’ 
n the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
ittp://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. data not available. 


“ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
a YP J | 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Output per hour 
United States. = - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3 102.1 108.3 114.9 117.3 122.1 127.9 
Canada.. 40.7 §9.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5 106.2 108.9 107.3 111.0 111.7 
14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 
18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 9971 102.5 108.4 113.2 114.7 121.8 122.6 
Denmark... 29.9 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 - = = = = 
France... 21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.4 114.9 123.2 127.4 
29.2 52.0 Uke 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0 101.9 100.6 107.9 111.2 115.1 121.8 127.1 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6 109.3 110.3 113.4 113.6 
Netherlands... 18.6 38.1 69.2 91.6 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 esr LU Are 119.7 125.7 127.8 
Norway.. 36.7 57.8 TOq, 93.3 92a 94.6 96.6 EV GS 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 101.9 104.1 
Sweden.. 27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 136.5 
Uraited KIN QGOM soscs cscecsvcececacswasesavceeasscoxssvesiesecvasen 31.2 44.7 56.1 79.4 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 105.1 
| 
- - 77.3 97.9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5 Wi 2 119.6 121.6 128.8 135.0 
34.2 60.5 85.4 103.2 109.3 110.8 106.6 98.8 105.1 hey2 118.8 120.2 128.0 133.0 
10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6 106.7 111.1 103.6 
Belgium.. 30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 9941 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 104.2 109.0 111.8 
Denmark... 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 117.8 120.3 126.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.8 104.5 110.2 114.6 
41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 100.7 
21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2 107.2 106.7 110.4 112.5 
31.7 59.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 116.6 
56.5 89.1 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 113.3 116.4 
46.5 81.7 91.8 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 130.1 132.9 140.3 146.4 
United Kingdom.. 67.7 90.3 87.2 94.4 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 110.0 
Total hours 
UMRed State ss sae, saccade se snsacseccvtuariora ev eateeue ev cesares 92.1 104.4 107.5 103.8 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.6 
Canada.. 84.1 102.1 113.5 113.0 120.0 119.9 A119 103.8 102.6 106.6 109.1 112.0 115.4 119.0 
Japan... 76.3 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 
Belgium. 170.7 174.7 119:7, 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.2 
Denmark... 136.5 129.0 101.1 109.6 107.2 104.7 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - - 
France 142.1 148.7 133.1 106.6 105.5 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 
Germany... 142.3 136.3 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3 100.1 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 
109.0 121.2 122.4 103.6 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 99.0 
Netherlands. 170.6 156.2 111.8 97.7 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 
Noray.. 154.0 154.3 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 111.1 111.9 
Sweden. aa 168.3 154.7 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 106.3 106.0 105.0 107.3 
RAO | KIN GC OND ecesscenemssest es xc sshaesanesasmeananeconreebnehans 217.3 202.1 155.3 118.9 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 104.7 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 23.7 55.6 80.7 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 113.4 119.4 
Canada 10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 
Japan... 4.3 16.5 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 115.8 
Belgium. 5.4 13.7 $2.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 116.0 
Denmark... 4.6 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 - - - - - 
4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 102.8 105.0 107.6 109.5 112.3 113.9 
8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1 105.9 111.7 US VTS 123.7 126.6 127.6 
1.6 4.7 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.9 125.9 124.8 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95:2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 118.3 
47 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 119.1 126.4 
4.1 10.8 37.4 67.3 CARE, 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 106.2 113.4 118.3 121.5 
United Kingdom.. 3.1 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 t2:9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.8 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
MANO SUAEOS fos cccias gneeeeeskecsveashecasterackebeasvetershestihed = - 77.2 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 93.4 
Canada.. 25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 99.2 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 
Belgium 30.1 417 80.3 89.7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 RS) 96.4 97.6 94.6 94.7 
Denmark... 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8 92.7 95.9 94.0 
France. 19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.2 96.8 94.1 95.3 91.2 89.4 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3 105.3 103.6 105.9 107.5 103.9 100.4 
8.0 LESTE 44.0 78.3 FIRES) 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.6 111.1 109.8 
Netherlands. 34.4 52.9 93.0 95.9 93.6 91.1 9271 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 
Norway.. 12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 116.9 121.4 
Sweden. 4 14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3] 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 
Unico Ml stT Ye 0 Co] Ca Bepecer reoneecanereecie ov eceenaee ec sce-o.ceronaS 9.8 14.1 59.1 81.6 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 SEE 102.5 104.8 107.1 112.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States... - -| 77.2} 85.5] 85.7} 89.2} 92.8] 97.2} 100.6} 97.6] 93.9| 93.2) 929] 93.4 
Canada 31.8 34.7 65.4 18.2 83.9 91.0 97.2 105.0 Onn 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 80.8 
10.9 15.3 51.3 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.1 iu Ree 98.3 93.1 
Belgium. 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.2 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 101.4 84.9 83.8 
Denmark... 13.5 20.3 58.9 779 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3 101.1 96.5 87.6 84.7 
France 21.1 23.0 76.7 84.7 82.9 ted 94.1 93.1 95.5 92.4 99:9. 98.6 82.6 80.2 
Germany... 10.4 ea 59.6 74.9 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8 115.5 111.6 93.5 89.1 
16.0 24.9 63.3 74.4 75.6 76.2| 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.5 80.3 77.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83,2 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 
11.3 17.8 63.9 77.5 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7 105.0 107.1 102.5 99.9 
16.8 23.0 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 67.5 65.2 
United Kingdom. 15.6 19.2 77.8 row f 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 95.6 99.3 105.2 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Industry and type of case” 1987 | 1988 | 19891] 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1998 ¢ 1994 *| 1995 1996 1997 ‘| 19984 
4. + 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 
8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 7A 67 
3.8 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 34 


Total cases ... 


Lost workday cases. - 
Lost workdayS..........++ 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - = - - 
hoe 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishin 
Total cases ae eerie ¥ : ae 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 
Lost workday cases. S:7 5.6 SF 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 
Lost workdayS...........-.:00+ me 94.1 101.8; 100.9} 112.2 108.3} 126.9 - = - - - - 


Total cases 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 
Lost workday cases.... 4.9 5.1 48 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 
LOSt WOFKGAYS.......0.cecescsessssesscsessecsesesnsreseeesenenesenescesaunuacerenseseend 144.0; 152.1 137.2} 119.5} 129.6} 204.7 = = - = - - 


Construction 


14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 88 
6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 4.5 44 4.0 
135.8} 142.2) 143.3) 147.9) 148.1 161.9 = - - - - - 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.... 
Lost workdayS..........-- 


General building contractors: 
Total cases 


14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 


Lost workday cases.... 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 

LOSt WOPKDAYS.......0+---ccecsessnnsvscsestenssnceceassasaccceccerncessarnsessscensseaveed 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 _ - = = - = 
Heavy construction, except building: 

Total cases ......... Rbves ar cceeeted 14.5 Act 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 

Lost workday cases. 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 


Lost workdayS..............+ 139.1 162.3) 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 ~ - - - - - 


Special trades contractors: 
BROT AN GAS OG mrartucasuver teu siuuacaused ode au eae egtecners teen ccerd= = aisenstenne ane 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 91 


Lost workday cases TA 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 41 

Lost workdayS...........-.-. 135.7} 141.1 144.9} 153.1 151.3} 168.3 - - - - - - 
Manufacturing 

GAN CAS OS ree os usp croeiieiaaiiy enn onc este anos evans ealiaeeiednaase pak 11.9 13.1 13.4 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 97 


Lost workday cases §.3 SHA 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 55 §.3 4.9 4.8 47 


Lost workdayS.........-.-... 95.5} 107.4) 113.0} 120.7} 121.5} 124.6 - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 


Lost workday cases. d 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 57 55 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 
Lost workdayS..........-.-+. a 96.8) 111.1 116.5} 123.3) 122.9] 126.7 - - - - - ~ 
Lumber and wood products: 

Total cases 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 


Lost workday cases. a 9.6 10.0} 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 7.6 rm | 7.0 6.8 6.5 68 
Pa fo if 0) C6 EGP ab ae care esereer ces ckttar nagar eoi caer emerraneerorrur coer rT 176.5} 189.1} 177.5} 172.5) 172.0} 165.8 - - - - - - 


Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 


Lost workday cases. 4 6.7 7.3 he 7.8 rie) 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 57 

LEONA Y St srcsssreoies ie ev ses nnsbye voi snaysbaisied fax yses-y¥tulss«nceeeenesas 103.6} 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and ae norte 

Total cases .. es SanGas Ss kaw eaa aay Avia BRERA Mts 33567 Roan 14.9 16.0 16.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 

Lost workday cases. 7A 75 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 


Lost workdays. 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 > = = = = 


Primary metal industries: 


Total CASES ........0000 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 UTE 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Lost workday cases. 7.4) 82) 84 Gil Tale et 73} 72) 72 68] 72! zy 
Lost workdayS............006 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - = - - = 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 
Lost workday cases 7.2 8.0 79 7.9 71 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 65 
MSCS WOT CAIUS dr scee Ap waey-9sxas peas assaf AVal Rdwsase uetinccidnsicioes tative wea 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - = - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 11.3 12 121 12.0 11.2 ant W441 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 95 
Lost workday cases. 4.4 47 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 40 
Lost WOrkdayS........00++ 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - = - - - = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 7.2 8.0 91 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 
Lost workday cases... : 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.1 ‘ 
TRNSE WON KORY Ec natrartancase tras atsacacststdasnddceabanetarornmdceinisninbey nies 55.9 64.6 775 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - py = “ 
be eng equipment: 
otal cases 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18. x é 
Lost workday cases. 57| 66 68) 69 7.0 7. 7 oe : : es oe ee 
LOSt WOrKAAYS. sascssssseeesees 105.7| 134.2] 138.6} 153.7] 166.1 186.6 = = a si x ee 
ho and related products 
QUAN CASOS  cicrrcvccancncavsderissedesavavcececsccsenetsescedecdscaccceseensessaas 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 ; 4 . 
Lost workday cases. | 24, 26 25] a7 27) ar - P : : : Pe pe my 
Sie mPa calles Pc Rhimnsnstiitcin cnitncthanennailir 43.9] 51.5] 55.4] 57.8 64.4] 65.3 “i S - e nf 
Miscellaneous manag industries: - 
Total cases .. mete 5 RDC GutLeTeTercikaswneesrevt 10.7 11.3 ie 
tna mee 1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 


Lost workdays 


81.5] 91.0] 97.6] 113.1] 104.0 108.2| es be sa ale as oe 
See footnotes at end of table. r 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Ss SR a a A Se Dara a we ete i ca a ema De eres Pe 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*/ 19944| 1995*| 1996 *| 19974| 19984 
1 t 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases ted 11.4 11.6 11.7 Tales 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
Lost workday cases. Be eeapvomast 6.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.0 $1 4.9 46 44 4.3 
LOSE WORT AYS: 5 ohe sce an co nt ates aaa eesue aie ne eee ee eee 93.5] 101.7} 107.8) 116.9] 119.7} 121.8 = = se os =I = 
Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 

Lost workday cases.... 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 

COSEWOMKGAYS ces ccccincsceaeecesaxaurks 169.7} 174.7} 202.6) 207.2} 211.9 = - = = = = 
Tobacco products: 

Total cases 8.6 9.3 8.7 rie 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 

Lost workday cases... 25) 29 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 Dar 34 

LOSE WOR AVS 522 oom os ase crnoh Sharay axons matador creases ee eceenns ance 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - = +4 = = 
Textile mill products 

Total cases ... 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 3.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 67 6.7 

Lost workday cases. = 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 41 3.6 34 3.4 

EOSUW OND AVS. 2e ese c-on se cauercevcen sotkastensscnnssompnnvessonscaawe com device 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - = = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 

ORAM COS S a sass ore a sna aes acai van ek svctn saumeeeeecandicuend 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 

Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 “| 2.6 


Lost workdays 59.5| 68.2 80.5; 92.1; 99.9| 104.6 = = = = = = 


Paper and allied products: 
Total cases ............. 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 ave. 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 eat 
5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3:7 
122.3 124.3} 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 = = = = = = 


Printing and publishing: 


Total cases 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 Te3) 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 57 5.4 

Lost workday cases.... 3.1 3.2 3.3 3:3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 7 28 

EO SUUWORKGAYS 7 crccsceovstentnercras ceynesonmuersrauaelenwacdeerceserece tenants BSFi 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - = = = - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 Si, 5.5 4.8 4.8 42 

Lost workday cases.... Snes a. 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 2.7 2.4 23 24 

EO SEIWOKKGAYS ie tevesc sca vresencenceule neo an Marreuisnieseds canter ecconeeesel 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - = - = 
Petroleum and coal products: 

MOLAliGASOS tases ka. Sesccncevsandaa dese Ntoien cleanse rdereveussbavevavetess 76s} 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 yy 47 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 

Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.2 3:3 3.4 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 25 22 1.8 


65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - = - - - 


Lost workdays. 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
URELE NOE CSS cnc octrercecanencencintétiton sooct “euocas sctoodunce Mnceeeereaconccunt 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost workday cases........... 7.6 8.1 8.0 78 UL 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 
Lost workdays. 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - - - - 


Leather and leather products: 
Total CASES ...ccecceeseceee 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 


Lost workday cases. 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 55 §.3 48 45 4.3 4.5 


Lost workdayS.............2..+. 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 = = = a = - 
Transportation and public utilities 

MOLANICASOS | s.n.et see enc retsth seas enenny cedsereasaetrestesrsincrsreanew ees 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 

Lost workday cases.... 49 5.1 53 55 5.4 5.1 5.4 55 §.2 §.1 4.8 43 

Lost workdays. 108.1 118.6; 121.5} 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - - - - - - 

Total cases Wats 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 we 6.8 6.7 6.5 

Lost workday cases. 3.4 35 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 29 3.0 28 


Lost workdays.. 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = = = = = - 


Wholesale trade: 
TOLANCAS OS neces eect ace accom tse teem See eae os 7.4 7.6 7.7 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 7.7 75 6.6 65 6.5 
Lost workday cases.... 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 32 33 
Lost workdays 64.0 69.2 71.9 TALS: 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - 

Retail trade: 
RDNA SOS 21a sp cinrcctsvnnigasyin ons kao eennp ecans semnnenanociavene Aegis 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.4 ast 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.5 
Lost workday cases.... 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 27 
Lost workdays. 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - = = = a 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases ...... Pane ewe SR dayPielacho eases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2 2.6 2.4 22 1.9 
Lost workday cases. 2 9 9 9 14 1.1 1.2 1.2 ‘ei 1.0 9 0.9 0.7 
Lost workdays. 14.3 q7-2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - - 
Total cases 5.5 5.4 ee) 6.0 6.2 Teal 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0| 5.6 5.2 
Lost workday cases... Catt 2.6 2a) 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 
LZOSHIWOFKOAY Si cree ate cee nes tacamttnavenanetiaveasstor concern forensel 45.8 47.7 S12) 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - - - 


’ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and os Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 
1400 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
GT Chteal ccs setae ce ersaiescusentser sev on veer =ae cu senesceneaenmeseretoarantecmennsdnexpnensa 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation iINCidents..........-.-ssssececeererscenesensesnsnsnssensneneenenenes 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident.........ssscsssscceseeenerenseersneees 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction..............0+ 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. é 234 230 271 a 
Moving in interSeCtion............scssseresesreersrercsesessessrersaverseesasee| 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or EQUIDMENT............eeerreeeees 249 282 306 5 
Noncollision incident. 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) inCident........-..cceereeney 388 377 384 6 
OWE MRURME Us oe veanas cavpnvossacussonsuceti¢neppvsevnrentuenssnessErctuditastsssentexes 214 216 216 4 
Aircraft 315 261 223 4 
Workerstruck byaiVEhICle cos veneconrcecuseebatannechsraaraasrhasiemnses sd 373 367 413 a 
Walter VeTHClo ICL Q Grit 5 5a. oo cea cece cenesnsacdeavessecceneeaxuesessevynunssenes 106 109 112 2 
RAI Wayee eee ence rest cute attee nce auerunsceoac-cenaraen rar szec cece neat 83 93 60 1 
Assaults and Vi0lent Acts............cccscceseseeseesnerssensenssnenseesseneneeaesnes 1,241 1,111 960 16 
FROMTHE Secrcec et vws acts = cee aie cetoee avant uecencrenbnnancanetaneencesvanpeeeecot 995 860 709 12 
SGOUH Cl desecpnmae meh eesnereany creas est scarsectsmctec tase ceerstccaaaeaaceenl 810 708 569 9 
Stab inG seer ec oneness essere cr dee senearineanen aero shes etmecmrssnse 75 73 61 1 
Other, INCHIGING)/ DOMBDING 2, ..causecusesesectecevarecnstacteseuveesaueneer 110 79 79 1 
SEH MMCLEG MUN GS seccecveses’ sekuacwegnncesecesascactenes sxcatneceeaancadanevacpees 215 216 223 = 
Contact with objects and equipMent............-.csscessesseeseeeeereesess 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SHUGKEDYSODIS CE ac scenncatcey <oiee se Ga tae edava sepa retacasbeciecvev-deeceuve avcearneey 573 579 517 9 
Siruckiby/ falling) Object. Fe sean cree cave nsnceaeccesswarssconssasocanrvanssrecevexs-> 369 384 317 5 
Struckiby fying ODieCth. sccsciece ane vaneracavetecvadsdnssnssecansasenbestreetecd 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.............0:006++ 290 320 266 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..........-2:.cssseeeereee 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........-..:00:c0eeceseerse 124 118 140 2 
FMS yreeete esate ay sects wsleay ape snrev enact anonunncsaeveseraver th xenrereer sc bemnancareretat 668 716 702 12 
FAUMOUOWEIPOVGlisscecscaseasconieces seaconasdecakisssonacenarsaeeiensesecnesvesaeeneraaal 591 653 623) 10 
Fall om lAGG ON oan ceni an 0nvees sua tossncevedeecnduaaccvssstuinansacbaipnuneaorre 94 116 111 2 
al NOMMC OOF ioe cs onsseonmmesene vcdsscnysrevdisessececusenevtcccmeuraenpeccienetes 139 154 156 3 
Fallitrom/SCAOI SIAGIN G2. .eccvecc 50s osiitysrsssvocescousspercsneeraeaucescoad 83 87 97 2 
FalOmSamie levee aicnc atte coceactutacenasoscsavebibewuaeteteeaetieuasas de eee 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................4 586 554 $72 9 
Contact with Sle Citric: CUITOMS <.i2.c..cviscvssceccenseusstsanececusecseeassacevenes 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power liNS............sccceseesesserseseesetsesens 128 138 153) 3 
Contact with temperature OxtreMes...........sscssserscsersscesseseanscces 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. .............+| 120 123 104 2 
IntialationiOf SUBSTANCES... ...+--+ssecrsesedrescesssarsrenessses Fn! 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency....... a 101 90 87 1 
EOWEIIG): SUDISIONSION , vcs oan aaaensiasesvesavi cess vqxvetavaeveavsneverrsathegantninl 80 72 75 1 
FIF6S ANd OXPIOBIONS -..-5..25.005can-sccsesnocevoncscavanvanresdvevannsnsesacdane) 199 196 205 3 
Other SVENtS OF OXPOBULEB’ cccsisscssscscccansioainstieronrunmmintnsste 26 21 16 = 
1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness ° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion.” 
Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since °@tegories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, ‘tals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. percent, 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sores Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table > 
date covered date covered date covered number > 
Employment situation July 7 June August 4 July September 1 August 1; 4-20 


Productivity and costs 


August 8 2nd quarter September 6 2nd quarter 2s 39-42 
U.S. Import and Export | 


fee ectatcn July 13 June August 10 —_ July September 13 August 34-38 - 
Producer Price Indexes July 14 June August 11 July September 14 August 2; 31-33 

4 
Consumer Price indexes July 18 June August 16 = July September 15 August 2; 28-30 


Real earnings July 18 June August 16 —_ July September 15 August 14,16 


Employment Cost Indexes July 27 2nd quarter 


1-3; 21-24 
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